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NEW  YORK,  JULY  2,  1927 


I.  A.  A.  Expansion  Program  Is  Approved, 
C.  K.  Woodbridge  Re-elected  at  Denver 


Detroit  Named  Next  Convention  City  at  Close  of  Most  Stirring  Gathering — 1,500  Delegates  Attend 
and  More  Than  1 ,000  Ballots  Cast  in  Hotly  Contested  Election 


(By  Telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

f^EN\  ER,  COL.,  June  29. — Wednes- 
”  day,  final  day  of  the  International 
A4»ertisiii)i  .Association’s  twenty-third 


sooventiuii.  was  a  day  of  triple  victory 
for  Detroit.  C.  King  Woodbridge  of 
Detroit  was  re-elected  to  his  third  term 
as  president  and  his  re-election  signified 
the  convention’s  approval  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  program  which  has  been  known  as 
the  Detroit  Plan.  Finally,  Detroit  was 
idected  as  the  convention  city  for  1928. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  convention, 
a  tomulttioiis  meeting  which  lasted  from 
four  until  7 :55  this  evening,  the  choice 
of  the  nominating  committee  for  the 
jmideiK'>.  was  overridden  by  a  vote  of 
M  for  Woodbridge  to  457  for  Charles 
C  Younggreen,  head  of  the  Sixth  Dis¬ 
trict,  who  was  the  nominee  placed  before 
the  convention  by  the  committee. 

The  committee’s  other  nominations 
were  accepted  when  by  unanimous  votes 
Rowe  Stewart  of  Philadelphia  was  elect¬ 
ed  secretary  and  Francis  Sisson  of  New 
York  was  elected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Younggreen  is  member  of  the 
advertising  firm  of  Klau-V'an  Pietersom- 
Dnnlap- Younggreen.  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  while  Mr.  Sisson  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

The  contest  for  the  presidency  was  one 
of  the  most  stirring  in  the  history  of  the 
orpnization  and  the  pre-election  cam- 
fngns  of  the  opposing  candidates  at 
tiroes  overshadowed  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  election  itself  was  inter- 
Iperserl  with  many  exciting  moments 
iriien  credentials  were  challenged,  taunts 
of  “sit  down”  and  “drag  him  out”  were 
Aouted  across  the  hall.  Dr.  David  C. 
Bayless,  acting  as  chairman,  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  restoring  order. 
Ur.  Bayless,  the  “gun-toting  minister” 
who  headed  the  Denver  hospitality  com- 
■ittee.  and  possessor  of  a  voice  resem¬ 
bling  an  oversized  foghorn,  must  be  given 
credit  for  the  strenuous  measures  which 
permitted  adjournment  only  an  hour  or 
so  late  for  dinner. 

Following  the  annual  reports  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodbridge  and  other  officers  and 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Woodridge  for  presi- 
dem  was  placed  in  nomination  from  the 
loor  by  Harry  T.  Bussman,  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Oub.  Mr. 
tasmaii’s  nominating  address  empba- 
shed  Mr.  Woodbridge’s  success  in  turn¬ 
ing  a  $35,000  deficit  into  a  $30,000  sur¬ 
plus  in  a  period  of  two  years,  commended 
the  important  features  of  the  Detroit 
Plan  which  was  approved  by  the  club 

Eidents  at  a  meeting  in  Detroit  last 
ch,  ^d  declared  that  under  President 
Woodbridge’s  leadership  the  association 
was  just  now  in  a  position  to  do  its 
I  best  wi'*-'-  for  organized  advertising.  He 
*  *r^  B.,.  delegates  to  avoid  a  change  of 
policy  at  this  critical  period  in  the  or- 
•Utizat  ion’s  work. 

The  Detroit  Plan,  which  constituted 
Woodbridge’s  platform,  includes 
«*t.  closer  contact  between  headquarters 


One  corner  of  Denver’s  Creek  Temple  during  the  inspirational  meeting  on 
Sunday.  President  C.  K.  Woodbridge  of  Detroit  is  shown  on  the  rostrum. 


President  Woodbridge  declared  that 
without  the  support  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
rally  the  support  which  enables  him  now 
to  carry  on  the  work  begun  during  his 
first  two  terms.  Regarding  his  future 
idans  he  said : 

“To  me  this  is  just  a  matter  of  going 
on  with  a  piece  of  unfinished  business 
which  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete.” 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  voting 
was  announced  Younggreen  congratu¬ 
lated  Woodbridge  from  the  floor  and 
pledged  the  successful  candidate  his 
hearty  co-operation.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Tim  Le  Quatte  that  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  be  made  an  honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  -Association  was  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  which  has 
power  to  confer  this  honor. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  at  the  linal 
session  endorsed  the  second  -A.  E.  F.  trip 
to  Paris  in  September  and  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  -Association  to  the  city  of 
Denver,  the  local  Advertising  Club, 
newspapers  and  various  organizations 
and  officials  here  for  the  hospitality 
which  has  marked  the  convention. 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  advertising  director 
of  the  IndianafioUs  Ncivs,  declined  re- 
election  to  a  fifth  term  as  president  of 


and  affiliated  clubs  through  field  men;  importance  to  the  Association’s  mem-  election  to  a  fifth  term  as  president  of 
second,  plan  for  financing  annual  con-  tiers;  fourth,  establishment  of  an  official  -Association  of  Newspaper  Advertis- 
vention  by  soliciting  sustaining  member-  magazine ;  fifth,  emphasis  of  the  import-  '"8  Executives,  the  newspaper  department 
ships  in  the  convention  city;  third,  es-  ance  of  tfie  local  advertising  clubs  in  the  '»f.the  I.A.A.  Harvey  R.  Young,  adver- 
tablishment  of  a  Bureau  of  -Advertising  work  of  the  -Association.  tising  director  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 


Co-ordination  to  compile  information  of 


IDEA  SPARKS  BROADCAST  AT  DENVER 


ce  of  tfie  local  advertising  clubs  in  the  of  .the  I.A.A.  Harvey  R.  Young,  adver- 
irk  of  the  -Association.  tising  director  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 

In  an  interview  following  his  election  elected  to  that  office.^ 

C.  L.  Perkins,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex- 
'”'AQT  AT  mriMA/WD  aminer,  was  elected  president  of  the  As- 

*  L/EJiVi-ilx  sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  -Ad¬ 


vertising  Managers.  Details  of  these 
meetings  appear  on  page  4. 

The  delegates  on  their  arrival  here 


^^T^HE  old  fashioned  high  pressure  n  »w  more  fav'orable  tban  at  any  time  in  The  delegates  on  their  arrival  here 
salesman,  who  would  stop  at  noth-  the  history  of  the  country.  We  have  today  Saturday  and  Suniy  were  greeted  at 
ing  to  sell  his  own  medium,  has  no  place  a  smoothly  running  financial  mechanism,  the  station  by  a  yelling,  whooping  gang 
in  the  world  today.  Every  year  sees  such  as  the  past  never  knew,  which,  if  of  cowboys  who  turned  out  to  be  Denver 
a  dwindling  in  the  numbers  of  those  properly  managed,  should  aid  materially  advertising  men  accompanied  by  similarly 
newspaper  men  who  go  about  knocking  in  preventing  fiscal  panics  and  enable  bedecked  advertising  women.  Convey- 
the  magazines,  and  the  magazine  men  efficient  business  interests  to  operate  nine  ances  employed  to  carry  delegates  to 
who  knock  the  newspapers  are  just  as  .years  out  of  ten  without  seeing  red  ink  their  hotels  varied  from  Yellow  Cabs  to 
rare.  Why  is  this  change?  Principally,  in  their  annual  statements.” — Francis  ancient  stage  coaches  and  from  fire 
because  it  does  not  pay.  It  is  not  good  H.  Sisson,  vice-president.  Guaranty  trucks  to  the  police  department’s  “Black 
selling  in  view  of  modern  knowledge  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Maria.” 


practice.  The  advertiser  of  today  ex¬ 
pects  the  man  who  calls  upon  him  to  be 


Maria.” 

More  than  500  delegates  were  the 
guests  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 


versed  in  all  the  problems  of  his  cam-  44TT  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  Denver  Evening  Ntnvs,  ScrioDs-Howard 

K-b  Ulo  A  4.!^^  4.^  £ _ _ _  4.1 _ _ l-xi _ _ _ _ _  b.  'f'  t_  _l _ 4. 


expects  him  to  be  honest  in  his 


imagination  to  foresee  the  solution  papers,  on  an  outing  at  Troutdale,  about 


appraisal  of  other  advertising  mediums  of  the  Mississippi  flood  control  problem  50  miles  from  Denver,  Sunday.  The  dele- 
■-  addition  to  his  own.” — Gilbert  —  ’-  *'  -  -  •  •  <  ^  <•  «  •  >  ■  •  •  • 


in  addition  to  his  own.  — Gilbert  T.  lying  in  the  restricted  issuance  of  useless  gates  have  been  invited  on  expeditions 
Hodges,  president  of  the  New  York  -Ad-  publicity.  As  everyone  knows,  paper  is  to  Estes  Park  and  the  Moffat  Tunnel 

vertising  Club  and  member  of  the  execu-  made  from  wood  pulp.  If  the  trees  re-  Thursday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Den- 

tive  board  of  tbe  New  York  Sun.  quired  to  make  all  the  wood  pulp  used  in  ver  Post. 

*  *  *  mimeographing  a  year’s  supply  of  useless  At  the  meeting  the  Advertising  Com- 


At  the  meeting  the  Advertising  Com- 


A  DVERTISING  has  undoubtedly  publicity  were  left  standing  in  the  north-  mission  Monday,  George  M.  Burbach, 
•^been  an  important  factor  in  the  gain  west,  there  probably  would  be  no  spring  advertising  director,  St.  Louis  Post- 


of  national  income  from  33  billions  of  floods  to  wash  the  hen  houses  of  the  Dispatch,  was  elected  chairman,  succeed- 
dollars  in  1914  to  the  amazing  total  of  poor  Acadians  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ing  W.  Frank  McQure.  Other  officers 
89  billions  of  dollars  in  1926.  In  nearly  Or,  if  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  trees,  the  elected  were  Merrit  Lum,  Chicago,  vice- 
every  decade  there  are  men  who  believe  mimeographed  sheets  might  be  gathered  chairman,  B.  A.  Kittredge,  Boston,  see¬ 
the  country  has  reached  a  saturation  and  converted  directly  into  levees.  Thus  retary. 

point  and  who  fear  that  they  will  find  the  floods  undoubtedly  quickly  would  be  Robert  A.  Warfel  of  New  York  was 
trouble  in  maintaining  their  volume  of  curbed.  Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that  re-elected  executive  secretary.  Almost 
business  in  the  face  of  growing  compe-  enough  mimeo^aphed  paper  would  be  left  1.500  delegates  representing  88  clubs  at- 
tition.  -Actually,  however,  conditions  are  (Continued  on  page  12.)  tended  the  convention. 


tended  the  convention. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2 ,  19  27 


YOUNG  HEADS  A.N.A.E.,  PERKINS  NAMED 
CLASSIFIED  PRESIDENT  AT  DENVER 


McQuiston  Tells  Success  of  All-Newspaper  Advertising  Plan 
— Postofiice  Official  Addresses  Classified 
Managers’  Group 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Denver,  June  29. — The  striking  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
company’s  all-newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  was  described  for  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  at 
the  Denver  convention  of  the  I.  A.  A.  by 
j.  C.  McQuiston,  Westinghouse  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

The  results,  he  declared,  had  fully 
justified  the  action  of  his  company  in 
confining  its  large  current  campaign  to 
the  daily  newspapers.  The  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Westinghouse  in  the  past  when 
magazines  and  other  media  were  employed 
provided  McQuiston  with  a  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  on  which  the  daily  press  has  made 
a  gratifying  showing.  The  flexibility  of 
newspaper  advertising  for  irational  cam¬ 
paigns,  permitting  the  use  in  various 
sections  of  different  and  appropriate  copy, 
and  the  high  reader  interest  of  the  dailies 
were  emphasized  by  the  speaker. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  director, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  was  elected 
president  of  the  group  succeeding  Frank 
T.  Carroll,  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  \’ ice-presi¬ 
dent,  John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  business  manager. 
New  Orleans  Times- Picayune  ■,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Don  Bridge  Indutnapolis  Nezvs. 

Measures  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
fraudulent  advertisements  in  the  classified 
section  formed  one  of  the  main  themes 
at  the  sessicMis  of  the  classified  managers. 
The  gfroup  was  addressed  by  Roy  E.  Nel¬ 
son,  postoffice  inspector  of  Denver,  who 
explained  how  the  Postoffice  Department 
will  co-operate  with  newspapers  to  punish 
those  who  attempt  to  use  the  classified 
columns  for  fraudulent  purposes.  For 
officers  of  the  Association  the  candidates 
presented  by  the  nominating  committee 
were  accept^  unanimously:  President,  C. 
L.  Perkins,  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner',  vice-president,  W.  W.  Murdock, 
Detroit  Free  Press ;  second  vice-president, 
O.  S.  Weste,  Louisville  Courier-/ ournal ; 
treasurer,  J.  J.  McGovern,  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press-,  secretary,  E.  F.  Emmel. 
Indianapolis  Star;  Directors,  W.  F.  Her- 
shey,  Cincinnati  Enquirer-,  O.  M.  Demp¬ 
sey,  St.  Paul  Dispatch;  A.  R.  Koehler, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

J.  K  Morehead,  of  the  Denver  Ad  Club, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Club  Presi¬ 
dent  group  and  chairman  of  the  Club  Of¬ 
ficers  Conference.  Morehead,  the  first 
man  to  hold  both  these  offices  simultane¬ 
ously,  announced  his  intention  to  establish 
a  club  service  department  which  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  exchanging  information  of 
value  among  all  club  officers  in  order 
that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  ideas  and 
plans  each  club  has  found  successful.  The 
midwinter  conference  of  club  presidents 
probably  will  be  called  by  Mr.  Moorhead 
to  meet  in  St.  Louis  when  matters  of 
club  organization  will  be  discussed. 

Harry  T.  Bussman,  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  was  elected 
secretary  of  both  the  club  presidents’  and 
club  officers  groups. 

“Rightly  used,  advertising  is  just  as 
truly  an  investment  as  bonds  or  a  savings 
bank  book;  it  often  pays  a  higher  yield,’’ 
declared  Rhey  T.  Snodgrass,  advertising 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  in 
an  address  before  the  A.  N.  A.  E. 

“Advertising,”  Mr.  Snodgrass  pointed 
out,  “becomes  the  greatest  asset  in  any 
business,  good-will.  This  is  an  asset 
often  more  valuable  than  plants,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  gol  ds  in  process.  It  is  not 
intangible,  it  is  real  money.  It  certainly 
is  an  investment.” 

“Not  only  has  the  volume  but  the 
variety  of  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
crease  amazingly  in  recent  years,”  F.  St. 
John  Richards,  manager  of  the  Eastern 
office  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
in  New  York,  told  the  Association. 

“This  increase  in  the  variety  of  classi¬ 
fications  of  newspaper  advertising,”  Mr. 


Richards  said,  “has  made  necessary  and 
increased  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  these  various  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  territory  covered  by  our  news¬ 
papers,  and  no  newspaper  representative 
can  hope  intelligently  or  successfully  to 


department  stores,  other  outlets,  etc.,  and 
put  in  for  good  measure  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  many  of  your  women  readers  are 
blondes  or  brunettes.  He  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  satisfied  if  you  guessed  at  the 
last  question.  Or  your  representative 
might  forward  a  request  that  you  call  on 
all  the  preachers  in  your  town  and  try 
to  get  testimonials  of  some  medicinal 
tonic  which  might  be  suspected  of  con¬ 
taining  more  than  a  little  alcohol.  Your 
prompt  comeback  that  you  would  see 
him  in  some  warmer  clime  first,  would 
have  to  be  translated  by  your  representa¬ 
tive  ■  into  a  firm  but  dignified  statement 
that  you  did  not  find  it  possible  to  comply 
with  the  request  as  made,  but  that  if  the 
advertisers  would  furnish  a  list  of 


HOLLAND  “KlDNAPPEiy’ 
BY  I.  A.  A.  GROUP 


Former  President  of  Organiiabeg 
Seized  in  Kansas  City  and  Takes 
Aboard  Denver  Train — “Square 
It  With  My  Wife,”  He  Shouts 


Lou  E.  Holland,  president  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  an  ex-president  of  the  International 
.Advertising  Association,  was  kidnapped 
last  Saturday  by  a  delegation  of  East¬ 
ern  advertising  men  and  taken  on  to  the 
convention  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Holland  had  little  money  in  his 
pockets,  no  ticket  and  no  extra  cloth¬ 
ing.  His  wife  was  left  waiting  on  the 
Union  station  platform  in  Kansas  City 
waiting  for  her  husband  to  return  after 
bidding  the  visitors  good-bye. 

Members  of  the  immediate  kidnapping 
party  were  Willis  G.  Bright,  personnel 
director  of  the  New  York  Times;  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Hume,  a  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel;  George  W.  Hopkins,  president  of 
the  Coral  Gables  Corporation  and  (Mbert 
T.  Hodges,  a  member  of  the  executive 
boards  of  the  Nero  York  Sun  and  the 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Company. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Easterners  for 
Mr.  Holland’s  company  was  due  not  only 
to  personal  friendships  but  also  because 
Mr.  Holland  was  mentioned  prominently 
for  re-election  to  the  presidency. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  Mr.  Holland 
shouted  to  W.  G.  Randall,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Advertising  Oub  of  Km- 
sas  City:  “Send  a  clean  shirt  and  some 
money  to  me  at  Denver  and  for  heaven’s 
sake  square  things  with  my  wife.” 

DAILY’S  MILL  BIG  PRODUCER 


C.  King  Woodbridge,  again  I.  A.  A.  President. 


sell  his  paper’s  advertising  space  unless 
he  has  at  hand  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  the  market  in  his  territory  for 
the  advertiser’s  product. 

“Just  how  far  a  publisher  should  go  in 
his  co-operation  with  national  advertisers 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  business  judg¬ 
ment  for  which  no  set  rule  can  be  made. 
Conditions  varv  and  each  case  must  be 
decided  on  its  individual  merits. 

“Service  work  asked  for  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  has  as  much  value  for  you  as 
for  the  advertiser.  It  brings  you  in 
close  contact  with  the  people  of  your 
town  and  particularly  with  the  merchants. 
You  learn  of  prospective  campaigns  of 
national  advertising  from  them,  when  you 
in  turn  are  telling  them  of  others.  The 
tie-up  advertising  which  national  adver¬ 
tisers  desire,  furnishes  you  with  an  added 
opportunity  to  sell  your  paper  to  the 
local  advertiser. 

“Some  of  the  service  requests  made 
by  advertisers  and  agents  and  forwarded 
to  you  by  your  representatives  may  seem 
extreme  and  undoubtedly  manv  are.  But 
there  is  almost  always  something  about 
the  projx>sition  which  would  fit  in  with 
the  possibilities,  as  you  see  it,  and  what 
appears  reasonable  to  you  would  mo-'t 
likelv  satisfy  the  advertiser.  He  gen¬ 
erally  words  his  request  to  cover  every 
possible  service  all  newspapers  could  give 
and  does  not  expect  to  get  it  all  from 
everyone.  Take  survevs,  for  instance.  .A 
manufacturer  of  a  hair  bleach  may  ask 
the  number  of  beautv  parlors  in  your 
town  or  territory,  number  of  drug  stores. 


preachers  in  your  town  who  used  the 
tonic,  you  would  gladly  ask  them  what 
they  thought  of  it. 

“Your  representative  is  on  the  firing 
line,  meeting  competition  daily  and  hourly 
and  can  tell  you  what  others  are  doing. 
And  let  me  tell  you  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  sellers  of  newspaper  space 
had  to  work  harder  than  now.  There  is 
more  business  to  get,  but  there  are  more 
people  trying  to  get  it.” 


Chicago  Tribune  Thorold  Plant  Make* 
300  Tons  of  Newsprint  Daily 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Ontario  Paper 
Company  now  has  a  capacity  of  300  tons 
of  newsprint  paper,  225  tons  of  ground 
wood  and  90  tons  of  sulphite  fibre  daily. 
Fully  94,(X)0  tons  of  newsprint  paper  are 
manufactured  by  the  paper  mill  at  Thor¬ 
old,  Ont.,  all  of  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  Tribune  company.  Year 
by  year  the  Tribune’s  operations  have 
expanded  until  today  the  paper  either 
owns  or  controls  1,641,618  acres,  or  2,565 
square  miles  of  timberlands  in  Canada. 

It  was  not  until  1912  that  the  Tribune 
had  grown  large  enough  to  consume  the 
entire  output  of  a  mill  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  economically  operated.  .At  that 
time,  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited.  was  organized  and  the  paper  mill 
at  Thorold  built. 


BUFFALO  DAILY  GREETS  1.  A.  A 

The  Buffalo  Times  printed  a  speical  4- 
page  souvenir  edition  which  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  delegates  attending  the  Denver 
convention  of  the  International  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  this  week.  It  carried  a 
special  message  from  Norman  E  Mack, 
publisher,  to  1.  A.  .A.  members. 


INDIAN  CHIEFS  GREETED  I.  A.  A.  DELEGATES 


Indian  Chiefs  joined  with  Chief  Reed  of  the  Denver  police  department  to 
welcome  delegates  to  the  I.  A.  A.  convention.  Left  to  right:  Chief  Rising 
Sun,  Chief  White  Water,  Chief  of  Police  R.  Fred  Reed,  C.  K.  Woodbridge, 
president  of  the  International  Advertising  Association  and  Chief  Flying  Eagle. 


IVY  LEE  EXPLAINS  HIS  PRESS  AGENT  WORK 


“published”  Subway  Sun  and  Elevated  Elxpress  Among  Other  Things  He  Testifies  at  Transit  Hearing 
— Received  $212,000  in  Salary  and  Service  Fees  Since  1919  , 

IVY  LEE,  king  of  the  press  agents,  was  „  r  t  inm  t  i  u  *  know  that  they  were 

week  afforded  an  onoortunitv  to  ^ost  from  June  30,  1919,  to  June  30,  return  to  private  capital  you  would  get  use  on  the  B.  M.  T.  before  they  were 
oath  iust  what  he^an  accom-  and  the  Elevated  Express  an  adequate  amount  of  capital  to  build  the  put  in  on  the  Interborough?” 

ttll  under  ^8,544,  and  that  payments  to  Mr.  Lee  subways  required.”  “Xq,  sir.”  ,  ‘ 

was  testifvinK  Monday  before  the  $39,078  for  printing  and  $14,029  “Yes,  and  the  higher  the  fare  the  more  “You  did  not  know  that?”  •' 

trwsit  commission  of  New  York  State,  for  miscellaneous  items  capital  you  would  get?” 

«an  employe  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Untermyer  asked  Mr.  Lee  if  he  “i  think  that  is  reductio  ad  absurdum,”  '''^11,  observed  Mr.  Untermyer,  “that 

Transit  Company  which  pays  him  $12,000  that  all  the  payments  to  him  for  replied  Mr.  Lee.  ‘s  a  fact.” 

a  year  and  expenses.  This  totalled  from  salary  exposes  and  the  Subway  Sun  admitted  that  the  elected  city  ,  L.  Quackenbush  counsel  for  the 

June  30,  1919,  to  April  30  last,  $212,-  and  the  Ele^^ted  Express  had  been  ^  In  erborough,  vo  unteered  that  there  was 

^.19.  fharged  against  the  o^rating  expenses  of  he  Lsisted  the  Interborough  comparatively  small  ni^ber  of 

Samuel  Untermyer,  who  did  the  ques-  the  Interborough,  and  were  therefore  a  increased  fare  arguments.  urnstiles  in  use  on  the  B.  M.  T.  at  the 

tioning,  wanted  to  know  what  service  Mr.  charge  against  the  city.  ^  wa.  nrnner  for  end  of  Mr.  Lee’s  ex- 

Lee  gave  in  return  for  this  sum.  “You  see,  do  you  not,  that  the  city  has  .  wac  amination  Mr.  Untermyer  asked: 

In  reply,  Mr.  Lee  testified  that  he  pre-  to  bear  the  expense,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ^  .  iniprect  nf  wVipn  thp  Hniv  would  the  company  be  injured 

oared  tL  Sttbway  Sun  and  the  Elevated  deducted  as  an  expense  before  the  division  '  should  have  the  misfortune 

single  sLet  broadsides  that  are  for  profits?”  Mr.  Untermyer  asked.  ft"”  Air  Unte™  ^^2,000  t 

pasted  up  on  New  York  Subway  train  “I  will  answer  to  you  that  I  also  see  \  „  -j  \f  t  *«t  •  expenses?” 

windows,  informing  customers  of  sched-  that  the  city  gets  the  benefit  of  such  serv-  .  .5*  afraid  I  cannot  answer  tha 

uled  events  on  these  transit  lines.  Also  ices  as  are  rendered,”  Mr.  Lee  said.  ceivable  that  their  tavontism  for  a  five-  question,”  said  Mr.  Lee. 

on  these  broadsides  Mr.  Lee  had  at  one  “What  benefit  did  the  city  get  from  this  votes.  “Can  you  point  to  any  great  loss  tha 

time  advocated  an  increased  fare.  New  propaganda  for  an  increase  in  fare  when  ^fc.  Lee  said  that  he  knew  that  the  pursue  the  company? 

Yorkers  still  pay  five  cents  for  a  ride  on  the  company  was  under  agreement  with  people  of  the  city  had  voted  overwhelm-  I  would  not  point  to  any;  no,  sir,’ 

either  subway,  elevated  or  surface  car.  the  citv  to  maintain  a  five-cent  fare?”  mgly  for  the  retention  of  the  five-cent  Lee  replied. 

“What  is  the  difference,”  Mr  Unter-  “if  the  action  of  public  authority  should  promulgation  of  f no  objectio, 

myer  wanted  to  know,  “between  the  voi^-  responsive  to  this  propaganda  and  the  nevertheless. 

tion  you  follow  and  that  of  a  publicity  f^^e  in^eased.  the  city  w6uld  benefit  verv  ‘he  people  ever  and  ment  oi^d  ^ong  them  the  Bethle 

cireatlv”  Mr  T  pp  ’  realized  the  facts,  they  would  vote  for  an  nem  bteel  Company,  Pennsylvania  Rail 

“1  don’t  know  sir,”  said  Mr.  Lee.  “Not’withstanding  that  it  had  con-  m^reased  fare,”  he  explained.  road  Armo^  &  Co.,  the  Rockefeller 

“Is  there  any?  tracted  for  a  five-cent  fare,  vou  think  “I  want  all  your  propaganda,’  Mr.  C^pany. 

“I  don  t  know,  sir.  ^he  city  would  benefit,  and  therefore  the  Untermyer  said  in  telling  Mr.  Lee  he  ^h^y  are  , ah  salaried  employments 

Then  Mr.  Lee  hastily  added :  relinquish  the  five-cent  fare  wished  copies  of  all  material  he  had  pre-  ^  Untermyer  asked. 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  satis-  _ :  idea^”  asked  Mr  Unter-  pared  for  the  Interborough.  “It  is  a  large  retainer,  Mr.  Lei 

factory  phrase  to  describe  what  I  try  to  asked  Mr.  unter  53  «  replied.  “My  work  is  done  on  somewha 

(i°”  ,  u  j  j  •  u-  think  it  would  be  very  much  in  “Not  so  verv  large,”  said  Mr.  Lee.  law  office. 

He  did,  he  remembered,  advise  his  . ’  von  mean  von  cret  a 

clients  on  public  relations. 

“When  you  say  you  advise  them  on 
public  relations,  what  do  you  mean?,” 

Mr.  Untermyer  asked. 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  Lee,  “practically 
every  large  corporation  has,  of  course, 
very  important  relations  with  the  public. 

It  is  important  to  study  the  operation  of 
public  opinion,  study  the  attitude  of  the 
public.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
corporation  or  interest  should  make 
known  its  activities  so  they  will  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  my  work  is  to  assist,  so  far  as 
I  can,  in  enabling  corporations  to  do  this.” 

“You  mean  in  placing  their  affairs  be¬ 
fore  the  public  through  publicity  methods 
in  the  most  favorable  light  ?”  Mr.  Unter¬ 
myer  continued. 

“That,  and  also  so  shaping  their  affairs 
that  when  placed  before  the  public  they 
will  be  approved,”  Mr.  Lee  said. 

“Are  you  concerned  with  shaping  the 
affairs  of  these  corporations?” 

“I  am  very  often  consulted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  policies,  yes.  sir,”  Mr.  Lee 
said. 

“Have  you  had  a  part  in  shaping  the 
affairs  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company?”  Mr.  Untermyer  asked. 

“I  have  been  consulted  very  often  with 
regard  to  various  policies  in  the  Inter¬ 
borough.”  was  Mr.  Lee’s  answer.  “I 
have  assisted  them  in  the  development  of 
their  labor  policy,  in  the  development  of 
their  plan  of  employe  representation.” 

"You  mean  in  setting  up  the  company 
union?”  asked  Mr.  Untermver,  referring 
to  the  Interborough  Brotherhood. 

“I  will  have  to  disagree  with  you  on 
the  phrase  ‘company  union.’  ”  replied  Mr. 

Lee.  “I  assisted  Mr.  Quackenbush  in 
drawing  up  the  tentative  constitution 
which  was  presented  to  the  men  for  their 
consideration.” 

“And  you  looked  after  the  labor  pub¬ 
licity?” 

“Ether  myself  or  my  office,  so  far  as 
we  could.”  Mr.  Lee  said. 

Mr.  Lee  said  that  part  of  his  work  for 
the  Tnterborough  consisted  of  the  nre- 
paration  of  the  Subway  Sun  and  the  Ele¬ 
vated  Express.  He  said  at  first  that  the 
Subway  Sun  had  not  carried  any  in¬ 
creased  fare  propaganda  and  then  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  had  some  years  ago. 

“Do  you  know  what  it  cost  the  city 
to  run  the  Subway  Sun  and  the  Elevated 
^press  since  the  dual  contracts  were  put 
into  effect?”  Mr.  Untermyer  asked. 

Mr.  Lee  replied  that  he  did  not,  and 
Mr.  Untermyer  said  that  the  Subway 


“Definitely  Helpful  System,  Proviefing 
Automatic  Record”  Says  Creager, 

M.  E. — Due  Allowance  Made 
for  Reporters 


GIFT  OF  HISTORIC  STONE  AT  DENVER 


WISCONSIN  MERGER 


Emery  A.  Odell  of  Monroe  Evening 
Times  Acquires  Daily  Journal 


Another  merger  of  Wisconsin  daily 
newspapers  was  recorded  this  week  when 
me  Monroe  Daily  Journal  was  sold  to 
Emery  A.  Odell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Monroe  Evening  Times.  L.  A. 
Woodle  &  Son,  who  have  been  publishers 
of  the  Journal  for  38  years,  will  sell  their 
building  and  equipment  and  retire. 

The  Times  has  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Odell  for  twenty-nine  years. 


A  stone  from  the  ancient  Roman  wall  in  England  that  was  constructed  nearly 
2,000  years  ago  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  presented  to  the  Denver  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  by  the  British  delegates  to  the  International  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation.  Above,  left  to  right:  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  president  of  the  local  club, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Foster,  member  of  the  hotel  registration  committee,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  gift  from  Lome  C.  Robson,  of  Newcastle-up-on-Tyne,  leader  of  the 
British  delegation. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2 ,  1927 


PAID  SPACE  INCREASED 
BY  COjPPER  GROUP 

124  Newspapers  on  Present  List — 80 

Per  Cent  of  Appropriation  to 
Dailies,  20  Per  Cent  to 
Magazines 

Increased  use  of  paid  space  in  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research 
Association,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
was  forecast  this  week  by  B.  B.  Caddie, 
association  manager,  coincident  with  the 
appointment  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  to  handle 
the  account.  The  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany  formerly  handled  the  association’s 
paid  advertising. 

“When  we  started  paid  advertising  we 
divided  our  appropriation  about  fifty-fifty 
between  newspapers  and  the  magazines," 
Mr.  Caddie  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“We  found  that  newspapers  were  the  best 
media,  and  now  our  appropriation  is 
divided  into  80  per  cent  for  newspaper. s 
and  20  per  cent  for  magazines.  At 
present  we  are  placing  copy  in  about  124 
newspapers." 

Mr.  Caddie  said  that  a  meeting  of  the 
association  would  be  held  in  New  York 
on  Oct.  13.  Then  the  appropriation  for 
1928  would  lie  decided  upon.  The  asso-- 
ciation,  according  to  Mr.  Caddie,  was 
organized  on  the  recommendation  of  Ivy 
Lee.  and  Mr.  Lee  will  continue  to  be 
retained  as  counsel  on  public  lelations. 

GRAPHIC  TO  OCCUPY 
NEW  $3,000,000  PLANT 

Will  Move  July  16  to  Eight  Story 
Structure  on  Hudson  Street 
>  ^  — 12  New  Presses 

i  Installed 

The  Xew  York  E^'cning  (JrafiJtic,  Mac- 
fadden  tabloid,  will  move  July  16,  from 
its  present  offices  at  25  City  Hall  Place 
to  its  new  $3,Q(K),0(X)  plant  at  346  Hud¬ 
son  street. 

The  newspaper  will  occupy  the  entire 
basement,  half  the  first,  all  the  second  and 
half  of  the  third  floors  of  the  building, 
which  is  eight  stories  high.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  building  is  being  rented 
as  office  space. 

The  space  which  the  Graphic  and  the 
Automotkv  Daily  News,  another  Mac- 
fadden  publication,  will  utilize,  will 
amount  to  90,000  square  feet.  All  new 
and  modern  equipment  is  being  installed 
in  the  new  plant,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  informed  this  week,  including  12 
Scott  units  in  the  press  room. 

The  basement  will  be  used  for  paper 
storage,  while  the  press  room  and  mail¬ 
ing  room  will  be  on  the  first  floor.  The 
mailing  room,  fed  directly  from  the  press 
room,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  plant. 
It  measures  138  by  26  feet.  .^11  the 
second  floor  will  be  used  for  editorial 
room,  composing  room,  and  stereotype 
department.  The  business  office  will  be 
on  the  third  floor. 

The  present  Graphic  plant  will  be  de¬ 
molished  to  permit  enlargement  of  City 
Hall  Park. 

JUDGE  SUMMONS  EDITOR 

Evansville  Press  Reporter  Also  Called 
Following  Court  Story 

Probate  Judge  E.  Q.  Lockyear  had  a 
verbal  order  delivered  to  F.  R.  Peters, 
editor  of  the  Ez’misinlle  (Ind.)  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  and  John 
Ellert,  reporter,  to  appear  in  court  as 
the  result  of  a  story  appearing  m  the 
publication  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
an  allowance  of  $25  is  given  Mrs.  Belle 
Norwood  \’anderburg,  county  probation 
officer,  for  each  crippled  child  taken  to 
the  Riley  Memorial  Hospital  at  India¬ 
napolis,  wliereas  the  round  trip  railroad 
fare,  charity  rate,  and  allowance  for 
meals  amounts  to  only  $10.63. 

The  story  also  stated  that  Theodore 
Lockyear.  son  of  Judge  Lockyear,  re¬ 
ceives  $10  for  making  out  and  filing  the 
commitment  application  for  each  child. 


KNOXVILLE  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Free  Press,  Afternoon  Paper,  Quits 
When  No  Bids  Received  at  Auction 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn. )  Free  Press  has 
ceased  publication.  .-Mter  no  bids  were 
received  at  a  public  auction  advertised 
for  June  20,  a  meeting  of  stockholders 
was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  that  afternoon  paper. 

It  was  originally  started  more  than  a 
year  ago  as  a  morning  paper.  After  the 
Sentinel  and  the  News  were  merged  last 
November,  the  Free  Press  entered  the 
afternoon  field. 

In  the  final  issue,  the  Free  Press  said 
that  the  paper  had  not  been  profitable. 

TO  ARBITRATE  COAST 
ENGRAVERS  STRIKE 

Union  Men  Return  to  Work  on  Port¬ 
land  Dailies  After  a  Week  of  Idle¬ 
ness — Big  Increase  Asked 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

PoRTL.\ND,  Ore.,  June  29. — Members  of 
the  Photo-Engravers  Union  employed  by 
the  engraving  departments  of  Portland 
newspapers,  who  have  been  on  strike 
since  Wednesday  noon  of  last  week,  re¬ 
turned  to  work  today,  pending  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  their  demands.  1  heir  action  con¬ 
stituted  acceptance  of  the  publishers’  offer 
to  arbitrate,  made  to  officers  of  the 
Union  before  the  strike  was  called. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  4-6 — S  o  u  t  h  e  r  n  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assii.,  25th  annual 
convention,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

July  6-7 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies,  summer  meetings,  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

July  9-11 — Utah  State  Press  Assn., 
annual  summer  meeting,  Cedar 
City,  Utah. 

July  14-16 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

July  18-2  3 — British  Advertising 
Assn.,  convention  and  exhibition, 
Olympia,  London. 

July  22-23 — Idaho  Editorial  Assn., 
midsummer  meeting.  Mack's 
Inn,  Idaho. 

July  22-23 — Oregon  State  Editorial 
Assn.,  meeting,  Roseburg,  Ore. 


HEARST  FLOATS  HUGE 
NEW  BOND  ISSUE 


INDIANAPOLIS  DIPLOMA 
MILL  EXPOSED 

New*  Reporter  “Graduated”  in  Two 
Hours — “College”  Head  Is  Ar¬ 
rested  and  Held  in 
$5,000  Bond 

Through  the  aid  of  a  reporter  for  tht 
Infi{ana(H)lis  News,  police  in  that  city 
nabbed  the  operator  of  a  “diploma  mill” 
last  week  and  the  Marion  county  grand 
jury  planned  this  week  to  start  an  in- 
vestigation  of  the  man’s  activities. 

Walter  A.  Shead,  the  reporter,  en- 
tered  the  College  of  Drugless  Physicians 
operated  by  Otis  J.  Briggs  on  June  18, 
1927.  and,  according  to  his  own  story- 
published  last  week  in  The  News,  was' 
“graduated”  with  a  diploma  entitling  him 
to  practice  all  manner  of  drugless  heal¬ 
ing  in  slightly  more  than  two  hours 
after  his  entrance. 

The  “college”  had  been  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  state  board  of 
medical  examination  and  registration  for 
.some  time.  “Graduates”  of  the  school 


_ _  were  practically  safe  in  practicing,  since 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  New  York,  Un-  had  been  no  law  to  license  drug- 

J  eo  nnn  nnn  o  V  c  healers  up  to  the  last  session  of  the 

dei^nte.  $9,000,W0  12.Year  6  Legislature,  which  adjourned  iS 

Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds  of  March. 

Chicago  Americsui  The  license  law  is  now  in  effect 

-  and  several  hundred  applications  for 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  New  York,  an-  have  been  filed  with  the  medical 


Ev  sat  uetki  aiv,  iliaViC  AJIIXLCI  »  lllC  -.xwvv  a.  ms.  KnnrH 

Union  before  the  strike  was  called.  nounced  this  week  the  underwriting  of  -j  ,i  ,  ^ 

■The  men  were  paid  $51.50  a  week  for  a  $9,000,000  12-year  6  per  cent  sinking  ".h^ad  said  that  the  first  question 
day  work  and  $54.50  a  week  for  night  fund  debenture  gold  bond  issue  of  the  ,  asked  him  was  much  jack 

work,  a  week’s  work  being  44  hours  or  Chicago  Evening  American.  The  bonds  ^  said  that  uixmpay- 

an  average  of  7  1-3  hours  each  day.  The  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  inter-  ot  $130  to  the  man  he  began  prepa- 


The  men  were  paid  $51.50  a  week  for  a  $9,000,000  12-year  6  per  cent  sinking 
day  work  and  $54.50  a  week  for  night  fund  debenture  gold  bond  issue  of  the 
work,  a  week’s  work  being  44  hours  or  Chicago  Evening  American.  The  bonds 


union  demanded  $60  a  week  for  day  work  est  by  W  illiam  Randolph  Hearst. 
and  $65  for  night  work,  with  a  week  of  Mr.  Hearst  is  quoted  as  statii 
42  hours  and  certain  changes  in  working  for  more  than  10  years  the  ( 
conditions.  American  has  shown  a  steady  ai 


rations  to  “equip”  him  for  practice.  He 


Mr.  Hearst  is  quoted  as  stating  that  received  a  diploma  \\-hich  showed  that 
for  more  than  10  years  the  Chicago  ,  enrolled  in  the  college  May 

American  has  shown  a  steady  and  con-  graduat^  Nov.  23, 


The  newspapers  immediately  offered  to  sistent  increase  in  profits.  Net  earnings 


Briggs  also  gave  him  rent  re¬ 


engravers  stopped  work. 


tures,  which  were  offered  July  1. 


place  the  affair  before  either  a  local  arbi-  for  1926  were  $1,931,382.  Average  net  J®  tf-, 

tration  board  or  the  International  Board,  earnings  for  the  last  three  years  have  from  Nov.  3,  1926, 

According  to  the  procedure  followed  in  been  $1,675,939,  equal  to  approximately  j  7'  ci  j  ,  t 

the  past,  this  offer  was  declined  and  tlie  3.1  times  interest  charges  on  the  deben-  upntrimfeci  by  bhead  at  the  police 

engravers  stopped  work.  tures,  which  were  offered  July  1.  seemed  in  a  jovial  mood 

_  _  _ _ I _ and  _  said :  Wly  only  regret  is  that  I 

^  ^  ' - - - '  didn’t  get  more  monev  out  of  you.”  He 

FOUR  BOSTON  POST  MEN  INDICTED  FOR 

PRINTING  GOV.  SMITH  ARTICLE  ruSS,,??'’ 

-  _  He  was  charged  with  conspiracy  to 

Business  Manager  and  Three  Editorial  Men  Plead  Not  Guilty  commit  a  felony  and  was  relea.sed  on 

of  Violating  Copyright  Law— Given  30  Days  withSit  bSfd  aHer  queldoS.  sS 

to  File  Demurrers  other  “graduates”  of  the  school  were  to 


FOUR  BOSTON  POST  MEN  INDICTED  FOR 
PRINTING  GOV.  SMITH  ARTICLE 


$5,000  bond.  His  wife  was  released 
without  bond  after  questioning.  Several 
other  “graduates”  of  the  school  were  to 
be  called  by  the  grand  jury  for  testi- 


'C'OLLOWING  indictment  by  the  fed- 
^  eral  grand  jury  at  Boston  last  Fri¬ 
day  charging  tliem  with  violating  copy- 


torney  Edmund  .A.  Whitman,  represent¬ 
ing  ’Thompson,  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Ralph  \\  .  Stearns  to  file  briefs 


.  „  CITIZENS  INTERCEDE  FOR  DALE 

right  laws  by  premature  publication  of  on  the  question  of  Federal  Court  juris-  - 

the  Atlantic  Monthly's  article,  "Catholic  fiction  no  later  than  Friday,  July  1.  Seven  Muncie  Residents  Ask  Governor 
and  Patriot,”  bv  Governor  Alfred  Smith.  Thompson  based  his  petition  for  a  writ  t  P  ^  pj-. 

four  members  of  the  Boston  Post  staff  of  habps  corpus  on  allegations  that  he  raraon  uitor 

pleaded  not  guilty  before  Judge  James  was  being  improperly  and  illegally  trans-  .After  listening  for  almost  an  hour  to 
A.  Lowell  in  Federal  Court,  Boston,  ferred  to  Xew  Hampshire.  Thompson’s  the  urgent  pleas  of  seven  prominent 
Tuesday.  counsel  declared  that  as  the  Federal  Muncie,  Ind.,  citizens  for  executive  clem- 

Tb.-  men  indicted  were  William  A  P*'®’  George  R.  Dale,  editor  of  the 

Grozier  business  manager-  Edward  1.  had  been  brought  and  as  no  Muncie  Post-Democrat,  who  faces  a 

Dunn  citv  editor-  George  Richards  ^fassachusetts  court  had  assumed  juris-  ninety-day  sentence  at  the  state  penal 
night  city  ^itor  and  Fred  H  Thompson!  ‘I'ction,  he  was  prcyerly  in  Federal  Court  farm  for  an  alleged  contempt  of  court 
re^orter.^  Each 'was  released  in  $250  bail  Oarence  W.  Dearth  of  the 

nending  hearing.  The  court  granted  ''  dham  A.  Grozier,  Post  business  Delaware  county  circuit  court.  Governor 

them  30  davs  in  which  to  file  demurrers  “  statement  to  an  Editibi  &  Ed  Jackson  this  week  told  the  visitors 

or  other  oleas  Plblishlr  representative,  when  ques-  placed  the  case  in  the  hands  of 

'  u  J  *  4.  i  f'oned  regarding  indictment,  said :  1  the  trustees  of  the  state  farm  and  would 

Two  counts  are  charged  against  each  personally  do  not  know  anything  about  his  action  by  the  recommendation 

in  the  indictment,  one  alleging  violation  the  matter  and  therefore  I  haven  t  any-  the  trustees 

of  the  copyright  law,  the  other  with  aid-  thing  to  say  about  it.’;  ^  ^  ^  The  Governor  asked  the  members  of 

ing  and  abetting  an  infringement  of  the  Thg  indictments  against  the  four  Post  -Up  delegation  to  lav  Ivforp  tbp  trustees 

same  by  the  alleged  premature  publica-  men  allege  that  they  unlawfully,  know-  3,1  evidence  and  information  that  could 

tion  in  Boston  Post  of  April  16  last  ot  mgly,  fraudulently,  and  for  their  own  a  hearlnfr  nn  raep  Th#» 

the  article  which  the  Atlantic  Mon^ly  profit  did  infringe  the  Atlantic  Monthly  -3,^-  before  the  Governor  officiallv  sev- 
asserts  it  owned  and  c^yri^ht^.  ^e  copyright  by  reprinting  the  article  with-  p^al  davs  ago.  when  Mrs.  Dale  filed  a 

(?r™l -petition  for  pardon,  Thi,  peti- 


jiending  hearing.  The  court  granted 
them  30  days  in  which  to  file  demurrers 
or  other  pleas. 


of  the  trustees. 

The  Governor  asked  the  members  of 


The  indictments  against  the  four  Post  delegation  to  lav  before  the  trustees 
men  allege  that  they  unlawfully,  know-  3I1  evidence  and  information  that  could 


magazine  already  has  hied  suit  tor  $-iw,-  out  the  consent  of  the  magazine. 

000  against  the  Boston  Post  Publishing  The  men  are  specifically  charged  with 
Company.  violation  of  Section  28  of  the  Copyright 

Judge  Lowell  also  Tuesday  gave  hear-  -^ct,  which  follows :  “Wilful  Infringe- 
ing  in  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  con-  ment  for  Profit — .Any  person  who  wil- 
cerning  Fred  Thompson,  reporter,  re-  fully  and  for  profit  shall  infringe  any 


The  men  are  specifically  charged  with  ^.3,  indorsed  by  Joseph  H.  Davis, 

ation  of  Section  28  of  the  (jpynght  prosecuting  attorney  of  Delaware  county. 


cerning  Fred  Ihompson,  reporter,  re-  iuii>  ana  lor  prom  snaii  iniringe  an>  LL.D.  FOR  CYRUS  CURTIS 

cently  ordered  by  Governor  Fuller  extra-  copyright  secured  by  this  title,  or  who  j  ,  t-, 

dited  to  New  Hampshire  to  face  charges  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  aid  or  abet  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  I^ws  was 

there.  It  is  charged  Thompson  procured  such  infringement,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  conferred  upon  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
copies  of  Gov.  Smith’s  article  through  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  Philadelphia  publisher,  at  the  recent  an- 

a  night  watciiman  employed  by  the  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprison-  nual  commencement  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Rumford  Press  at  Concord  N.  H.,  which  ment  for  not  exce^ing  one  year,  or  by  a  Brunswick,  Me.  In  1913,  Bowdoin  gave 
prints  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  court  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 


him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 


! 


expressed  reluctance  to  interfere  with  $1,000.  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  .Arts.  In  recent  years  he  has  become 


the  extradition,  but  finally  directed  .At-  court.” 


one  of  the  college’s  greatest  benefactors. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2,  1927 


THE  KIND  OF  COOPERATION  ADVERTISERS  WANT 


Majority  Are  Unimpressed  by  ^^Superficial”  Service  But  Appreciate  Accurate  Market  Data,  Route 
Lists,  And  Dealer  Tie-Ups,  Ogle  Tells  A.N.A.E. — Likes  Well  Edited  Paper  Best 


I  WANT  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  Following,  in  part,  is  an  address  delivered  by  Arthur  H.  Ogle,  secretary- 
advertising  manager  and  every  other  treasurer.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  before  the  convention  of  the 
executive  having  anything  to  do  with  Association  of  Netvspaper  Advertising  Executives,  in  Denver,  June  28. 


the  sales  program 
(and  in  the 
modern  business 

organization  that 
includes  nearly 
^ery  executive) 
is  doing  more 


thinking  now 
than  he  ever  did 
before.  Here,  in 
the  heyday  of 
prosperity,  so  to 
speak,  he  is  more 
concerned  than 
ever  with  the 
maintenance  of 
that  condition. 

V^y?  Distribution  costl 


secretary-  little  value.  Intelligent  surveys  of  your 
n  of  the  local  market  seems  the  subject  of  next 
importance. 

_  Solicitation  of  dealer  tie-up  copy,  when 

and  as  requested  by  the  advertiser,  is 
•And  there  highly  valued  by  a  number  of  those  re- 


there  are  some  who  are  not  particularly  paper,”  and  “largely  bunk.”  And  there  highly  valued  by  a  number  of  those  re¬ 
complimentary  in  their  comments  on  what  were  an  appreciable  number  of  important  plying.  Solicitation  and  distribution  of 
they  describe  as  unimportant  considera-  advertisers  who  expressed  the  feeling  window  displays,  route  lists,  retail  lists 
tions  in  the  selection  of  advertising  that  they  were  paying  for  a  service  which  and  maps,  seem  to  be  next  in  order,  with 
media.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  was  valuable  only  to  new  advertisers  or  scattered  mention  of  nearly  every  kind 


tendency  of  these  replies  was  the  almost  new  products,  or  at  best  to  only  a  limited  of  co-operation  that  has  ever  been  offered 


.Arthur  H.  Ogle 


universal  feeling  that  co-operation  in  the  class  of  advertisers.  I  was  really  as-  ,  Now  what  is  not  used?  It  is  difficult 
form  of  merchandising  service  cannot  in  tounded  at  the  very  high  percentage  of  to  be  definite  here — the  answers  come 
any  way  take  the  place  of  co-operation  in  advertisers  who  can’t  see  much  good  in  mostly  by  elimination,  but  there  are  some 
the  shape  of  a  well  edited  newspaper,  well  it.  Of  course  general  answers  of  this  specific  statements  that  warrant  careful 
made  up,  going  to  the  right  kind  of  kind  don’t  mean  much  unless  they  are  consideration.  Here  is  a  very  big  news¬ 
readers  on  the  right  kind  of  basis.  So  supported  by  something  more  specific,  paper  advertiser  who  says  he  has  discon- 
possibly  advertisers  are  already  being  The  question  was  asked  more  or  less  as  a  tinned  using  all  merchandising  service  be- 
educat^  more  than  we  have  any  notion  feeler,  and  subs^uent  questions  sought  cause  its  application  is  fraught  with  so 
of  along  the  lines  of  constructive  buying,  to  get  this  specific  information :  much  bungling  that  he  can’t  take  a  chance 


of  along  the  lines  of  constructive  buying, 
and  possibly  newspaper  publishers,  or  at 


much  bungling  that  he  can’t  take  a  chance 


No  other  subject  has  had  more  seri-  least  those  who  have  had  a  tendency  to  and  what  are  not? 


First,  what  kinds  of  service  are  used  on  losing  his  dealers’  good  will.  Another 


speaks  more  than  feelingly  on  the  subject 


consideration  by  manufacturers  and  wander  a  considerable  distance  afield  in  You  gentlemen  could  probably  answer  of  improper  solicitation  of  dealer  tie-up 


bv  economists  in  the  past  year  than  the  what  they  try  to  sell  to  advertisers,  can  that  question  better  than  the  advertisers  advertising— there  is  more  than  one  refer- 
cost  of  distribution.  Advertising  is  an  again  go  back  to  the  publishing  business,  themselves,  but  after  all,  if  they’re  using  ence  to  indiscretions  which  have  caused 
imoortant  part  of  that  cost— what  part  But  1  would  not  have  you  believe  that  a  service  and  don’t  know  it,  it  isn’t  of  much  loss  of  good  will,  and  one  member 


particularly  matter,  so  long  as  advertisers  entirely  discredit  the  many  very  much  value. 


it  is  doing  its  part  of  the  job  as  effi-  constructive  things  you  do  to  enable  them  Second,  what  sorts  of  co-operation  ad- 


calls  the  entire  proposition  a  menace. 
Now  we  want  to  be  constructive. 


dently  and  as  economically  as  it  has  done  to  advertise  more  effectively  in  your  vertisers  want  from  newspapers,  and  or  as  constructive  as  we  can,  and 
in  the  past  But  is  it?  I  wish  I  could  market.  They  are  quite  in  harmony  that  what  kinds  they  don t  want.  I  know  you  are  all  interested  in  hear- 

eive  you  the  answer.  In  several  busi-  *ome  of  your  methods  of  co-operation  'Hfurd.  specific  suggestions  for  making  ing  some  of  the  suggestions  given 

o  ^  -w  t  .t  .•••_  _ A  T._  Q  fp  kiorVtlv  iicp^iil  if  nr>t  ?Tv!icT\pncQKlp  -t.-  _..r..i-«.A_  .  .  .  ... 


I  know  definitely  that  it  is  not.  In  are  highly  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  newspaper  advertising  more  profitable  to  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  newspapers 


some  others  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is.  Jhey  recognize  your  ability  to  give  them  the  advertiser. 


could  cooperate  with  advertisers.  Per¬ 


il  is  sufficient  to  know,  however,  that  information  about  your  local  market  Now  let  us  look  at  the  opinions  ex-  haps  you  will  guess  what  the  first  one 


advertisers  are  concerned’,  and  seriously  which  they  cannot  now  get  from  any  pressed  on  these  subject's. 


is — perhaps  it  will  be  a  distinct  shock 


concerned,  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  other  existing  source.  They  believe  that  There  is  a  considerable  group  of  ad-  to  some  of  you.  “Cut  out  all  cooiieration 


advertising  We  in  the  Association  of  >’on  can  be  very  useful  to  them  in  intelli-  vertisers  who  use  all  they  can  get  for  and  give  us  a  lower  rate”  is  a  summary 
National  Advertisers  believe  that  you  as  Rent  contacts  with  their  trade,  not  neces-  nothing.  That,  I  think,  is  as  bad  for  of  the  statement  made  more  often  in  this 


Dublishers  are  quite  as  much  concerned  s^^ily  to  sell  their  merchandise,  but  to  them  as  it  is  uneconomic  for  you.  Its  questionnaire  than  any  other  suggestion, 
about  tha*  subject  as  we  are.  If  there  sure  the  trade  recognizes  the  value  of  unintelligent  cooperation.  Generally  Perhaps  they  don’t  mean  just  that,  but 
are  anv  of  you  who  are  not  let  me  say  advertising  in  your  newspaper  that  you  speaking,  I  don’t  think  we’re  any  more  I  do  think  they  mean  it  absolutely  so 
without  hestitation  that  it  is  time  for  you  "ould  have  us  believe  exists.  Perhaps  intelligent  about  the  way  in  which  we  use  far  as  the  superficial  type  of  cooperation 


to  be  concerned  about  it.  The  problem  yo«  would  be  interested  in  hearing  some  the  services  we  offer  than  you  are  in  the  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed 


of  making  advertising  produce  eco¬ 
nomically  is  no  longer  a  simple  one.  It  is 


of  their  remarks. 


offering  of  them.  To  be  specific,  among  is  concerned.  It  starts  as  a  negative  sort 


The  first  question  asked  for  a  general  those  manufacturers  whose  products  have  of  suggestion,  but  it  is  very  positive  in 


getting  and  demands  the  most  serious  opinion  of  the  value  of  newspaper  co-  very  general  distribution,  announcements  its  conclusion.  I  sense  in  it  a  sort  of 

thought  of  the  best  brains  we  can  bring  operation  now  given.  Less  than  20  per  to  the  trade  of  the  coming  campaifm.  summary  of  the  many  complaints  run- 

j  cent  had  anything  favorable  to  say  about  whether  in  letters,  broadsides,  or  special  ning  throughout  the  replies  that  much  of 


marketing  our  products  than  through  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  do 
so,  or  be  lost  in  the  economic  struggle. 
But  you  are  interested  in  seeing  adver¬ 
tising  maintained  as  the  “sword  arm  of 
business.”  It  will  maintain  that  position 
only  so  long  as  it  is  the  most  effective 
arm  of  marketing,  and  therefore  I  am 
sure  that  you  cannot  find  fault  with  the 
statement  that  new'spaper  publishers  are 
just  as  much  concerned  as  advertisers 
with  the  question  of  making  advertising 
more  productive. 

Business  is  organized  on  a  competitive 
basis — ^yours  no  less  than  that  of  the 
manufacturer  of  tooth  paste  or  tires.  I 
realize  that  each  of  you  is  concerned  about 
the  sale  and  profits  of  his  own  particular 
business  today,  tomorrow,  and  next  week. 
Yet  you  meet  here  to  discuss  your  mutual 
problems,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
far  transcend  in  importance  your  day  to 
day  struggle  for  a  few  extra  lines  or 
pages  of  advertising.  Because  unless  you 
are  selling  a  product  that  will  give  a 
service  commensurate  with  its  cost,  you 
are  making  advertising  less  instead  of 
more  productive,  you  are  helping  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  activ¬ 
ity  among  our  members  as  is  now  going 
OT  in  regard  to  trading  areas.  The  trad¬ 
ing  area  of  the  future  must  be  a  scientif¬ 
ically  worked-out  market,  and  your  cir¬ 
culation,  to  be  most  profitable  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  must  fit  that  market.  You  must 
build  it  to  fit  the  market,  not  to  fit  your 
ideas  of  where  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  questionnaire 
tliat  was  sent  out  dealing  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  co-operation  that  we  gen¬ 
erally  think  of  in  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising — merchandising  co¬ 
operation. 

.  It  is  difficult  to  pull  a  few  dominant 
ideas  out  of  the  mass  of  opinions,  but 


MR.  AND  MRS.  RENAUD  SAIL  FOR  EUROPE 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Renaod,  photographed  on  the  S.S.  Transylvania  sailing  for 
Europe  last  week.  Mr.  Renaud  is  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  was  formerly  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 

Tribune. 


for  a  publication  which  is  not  entitled 
to  it  purely  on  the  merits  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  reader  interest. 

Furthermore,  I  sense  in  it  a  question 
which  I  have  heard  many  times:  “How 
do  you  fix  your  rates?”  Do  you  knozv 
how  you  fix  your  rates?  Are  they  scien¬ 
tifically  worked  out,  or  are  they,  as  one 
publisher  said  to  me,  based  largely  on 
what  the  traffic  will  bear  ?  These  are 
questions  which  you  will  have  to  find  the 
answer  to  if  you  are  going  to  cooperate 
fully  in  this  job  of  reducing  distribution 
cost. 

The  next  suggestion  is  a  negative  one. 
too,  and  from  my  own  experience  I  can 
say  “amen”  to  it.  A  brief  summary  is 
about  this:  “Quit  trying  to  force  our 
hands  in  the  selection  of  newspapers  by 
soliciting  us  through  our  dealers.”  I 
guess  you  all  know  what  they  mean  by 
that.  I  remember  one  busy  morning 
when  I  received  four  long  night  letters 
requesting  that  we  place  our  advertising 
in  a  particular  paper  in  a  certain  south¬ 
ern  city,  and  they  corresponded  with  each 
other  word  for  word.  They  came  from 
four  different  dealers  in  that  city,  and 
the  business  we  got  from  two  of  them 
wasn’t  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of 
a  reply.  Yes,  of  course,  we  did  reply. 
IVe  used  a  form  letter,  too,  because  we 
knew  the  dealer  wasn’t  interested  anyway, 
but  we  didn’t  feel  any  too  cordial  toward 
the  publisher  who  paid  for  those  wires. 
I  don’t  know  how  many  of  you  are  still 
guilty  of  that  old  trick,  but  if  you  are. 
forget  it  and  come  out  in  the  open.  It 
doesn’t  fool  anyone,  and  it’s  costing  you 
business.  But  advertisers  do  want  you 
to  be  sure  their  dealers  are  "xlucated  to 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  to  its  proper 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


CORRESPONDENTS*  TEN  GALLON  HATS 
DOT  SOUTH  DAKOTA  LANDSCAPE 


BRADFORD  MERRILL  ILL 


HAWKINS  IS  PROMOTED 
BY  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


General  Manager  of  Hearet  New** 
papers  Suffers  Nervous  Breakdown 

Bradford  Merrill,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  is  ill  at  his  home. 

Shelter  Rock,  near  Manhasset,  L.  I.  Mrs. 

Merrill  told  Editor  &  Publisher  her 
husband  was  suffering  from  a  nervous 
breakdown,  which  she  “hoped  was  not 

serious.”  o  •“ -  - •'-oj  m. 

Mr.  Merrill  is  a  prominent  member  of  sector  of  ^all  Scnpps-Howard  News- 
the  Publishers  Association  of  New  York.  ‘ 

He  is  66  years  old  and  has  been  the 
Hearst  general  manager  since  1917. 


Eastern  Writers  at  Coolidge  Sununer  Home  Furnishing  West 
Its  Atmosphere — Stephenson  of  A.  P.  Takes 
a  Riding  Lesson 


papers,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chair- 
man  of  the  board 
of  directors,  Roy 

chairman  the 
board  announced 
this  week.  Mr. 

Hawkins  has 
been  s  u  cceed- 
e  d  general 

business  director 
by  William  G. 

Chandler,  former- 

*y  m  a  nager  of  J 

the  central  group  '  ‘V’ 

_ ___  _  _  of  Scripps-How-  ^  ~  - - 

erners"  '’Even  agency  with  Theft  of  “preliminary  and  ard  Newspapers. 

wheels”  are  experimental  specifications  of  the  new  George  hs.  Fark- 

of  the  presi-  F'ord  car  issued  as  authentic  news,  N.  er,  formerly  gen- 

ying  that  the  &  Son,  Philadelphia  advertising  eral  editorial^  executive,  has  been  made 

feared  there  agency  this  week  declined  to  discuss  the 
a  few  days,  affair  when  information  was  sought  by 
r,  the  owner  Editor  &  Publisher. 
if  he  doesn’t  The  accusation  was  made  last  week  by 
two  trouser  -  Ayer  &  Son  in  a  100-word  paid 

telegram  sent  out  to  all  newspapers  in 
Brockton  and  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
factories  are  newspapers  were  asked  not  to  publish 
the  news  agency’s  story  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “fictitious  and  imaginative.” 

The  text  of  the  telegram  follows: 

“N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  for  Ford  Motor  Company,  advise  you 
that  a  theft  has  taken  place  from  their 
offices  in  Philadelphia  of  certain  prelim¬ 
inary  and  experimental  advertisements  in 
regard  to  the  new  Ford  car.  Material 
used  therein  which  in  many  particulars 
is  fictitious  and  imaginative  has  been  is¬ 
sued  as  authentic  news  by  a  news  agency. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  state  that  the  car  is 
not  complete,  therefore  any  alleged  speci¬ 
fications  have  no  warrant  of  truth.  We 


AGENCY  WON’T  DISCUSS 
FAKED  FORD  NEWS 


men,  and  some  older  ones,  too,  who 
thought  the  Alleghenies  were  West  until 
they  came  out  here  a  week  ago,  have 
raided  the  hat  shops,  the  booteries  and 
the  clothing  stores  for  “true  Western  cos¬ 
tumes.”  The  local  retailers  have  had  to 
send  in  telegraphic  rush  orders  to  East¬ 
ern  manufacturers  for  more  Western 

costumes.  o  j  ..  u  u  Oregonian  Man  Named  General  Man- 

On  a  recent  Sunday  at  the  old  cow-  #  n  j  -i-  i 

town  of  Hermosa  where  President  Cool-  of  Portland  Telegram 

idge  went  to  church  there  were  many  John  L.  Travis,  member  of  the  edi- 
ranchers  and  cattlemen,  one  of  them  torial  staff  of  the  Portland  Morning 
owning  a  15,000  acre  ranch  nearby,  but  Oregonian  has  been  appointed  general 
the  only  “ten-gallon”  hats,  as  the  som-  manager  of  the  Portland  Telegram.  The 

breros  are  called,  were  worn  by  the  New  announcement  was  made  by  David  E.  -  — -.  —  ........  ..„ 

York  photographers,  assigned  to  cover  Lofgren,  representing  purchasers  of  the  hope  no  newspaper  will  publish  these 
tlie  movements  of  the  chief  executive  and  Telegram,  ^  yet  unnamed.  stories.  This  wire  is  sent  to  all  news- 

his  wife  during  their  summer  vacation.  _  Mr.  'Travis  is  w’ell  known  in  newspaper  papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Colonel  Edward  Starling,  assistant  circles  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  re-  “N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.” 

chief  of  the  Wliite  House  secret  service  ceived  his  early  training  on  the  Ore-  Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed  this 
staff,  who  preceded  the  president  to  the  gonian,  advancing  to  Northwest  editor,  week  that  the  story  referred  to  by  N. 
West,  set  the  styles  for  the  crowd.  He  Eor  a  number  of  years  he  was  city  edi-  W.  Ayer  &  Son  was  not  carried  by  any 
had  on  a  sombrero  that  made  Tom  Mix’s  for  ^d  later  general  news  editor  of  of  the  five  national  news  agencies,  As- 
hat  look  like  a  skull  cap,  and  those  riding  the  Oregon  Journal,  leaving  the  latter  sociated  Press,  United  Press,  Interna- 
trousers  and  leggings !  One  look  at  him  position  to  become  managing  editor  of  tional  New’s  Service,  Universal  Service 
and  the  whole  secret  service  staff,  save  the  Seattle  Tunes.  or  Consolidated  Press,  but  was  obtained 

Richard  Jervis,  the  chief,  put  in  for  leave  A  year  ago  he  returned  to  the  Ore-  and  issued  by  a  New  York  financial 
in  order  that  thev  might  rush  to  town  gonian  editorial  staff.  ticker  service. 


TRAVIS  TAKES  NEW  POST 


G.  B.  Parker  W.  G.  Chandler 

said  they  were  necessitated  by  the  recent 
rapid  expansion  of  the  organization  and 
the  ccHicomitant  increase  in  executive 
work. 

“In  his  former  position,”  Mr.  Howard 
said,  “Mr.  Hawkins  w'as  interested  only 
in  the  business  side  of  the  organization. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  he  will  have 
authority  in  editorial  as  well  as  business 
matters  the  same  as  I  have.” 

Ray  A.  Huber,  business  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Howard  to  assistant  general  business 
manager  of  all  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  and  John  Meilink,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  was 
promoted  to  the  business  managership  of 
that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hawkins  this  week  left  New  York 
on  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Mr.  Howard  is  planning  to  leave  next 
Wednesday  on  a  trip  to  the  southern 
newspapers  of  the  group.  He  will  go  to 
Knoxville  first,  later  visiting  Memphis, 
Houston  and  El  Paso. 


VAN  LEAR  BLACK  READY  FOR  LONG  FLIGHT 


PETERSON  RESIGNS  IN  WICHITA 


Editor  of  Beacon  Joins  Meredith  Group 
— Succeeded  by  Jarrell 

Elmer  Peterson,  editor  of  the  IViehila 
Beacon,  has  resigned  to  take  an  executive 
editorial  position  with  the  Meredith  pub¬ 
lications  in  Des  Moines.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Beacon  as  associate 
editor,  managing  editor  and  editor  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  a  contributor  of 
articles  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  other  magazines. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Beacon  is  Arch 
\\  .  Jarrell,  who  has  been  working  for  the 
paper  in  various  erlitorial  capacities  for 
nearly  five  years.  He  formerly  was  oo 
the  staffs  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
Kansas  City  Journal  and  Norfolk  V'v- 
giniats-Pilot.  He  is  a  son  of  J.  Frank 
Jarrell,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system,  and 
a  brother  of  Sanford  Jarrell,  city  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item. 

The  Beacon  is  owned  and  published  by 
former  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen. 


The  photograph  shows  Van  Lear  Black,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  the 
cabin  of  the  huge  Fokker  monoplane  in  which  he  recently  flew  from  Schiphol, 
Holland,  to  Batavia,  Java.  Pilots  Geyssendorfer  and  Scholten  accompanied  him 
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“BRIBE”  RUMOR  FACTORY  BUSY  IN  SPORTDOM 


Madison  Square  Garden  ^^Entertainment  Fund”  Said  to  Be  $65,000 — N.  Y.  Graphic  “Exposes”  $200 
“Loan  Payment” — Ballyhoo  Begins  for  Dempsey  Comeback 


W7ITH  the  Dempsey- Sharkey  heavy- 
”  vieizht  lieht  set  for  lulv  21  and  a 


W  weight  light  set  for  July  21  and  a  By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Dempsey-Tunney  match  to  follow,  the  air 

in  New  ^ork  sport  circles  was  heavy  week:  “The  effects  of  the  long  sustained  pertness.  As  to  the  state  of  Mr.  Demp- 
week  with  rumors  of  atteinpted  ballyhoo  for  the  return  of  Jack  Dempsey  sey’s  health,  the  e.x-heavy weight  cham- 


sey’s  health,  the  e.x-heavyweight  cham- 


of  writers  and  the  usual  ac-  ^re  beginning  to  be  felt.  Mr.  Tex  Rick-  pion  reports  it  to  be  excellent.  He  made 


to  ui'.derstand  many  of  the  terms  used  at 
an  earlier  period. 

What  a  protest  would  be  made  today 
if  all  local  stories  on  the  sjwrts  pages 
were  written  as  one  article,  without  even 
a  dash  separating  the  different  items. 


counts  of  an  elaborate  pay-off  system  at  g^d  reports  that  the  advance  sale  is  more  the  same  report  immediately  prior  to  the  That  was  the  way  the  metropolitan  pa- 


the  Madison  Square  Garden. 


than  he  anticipated  even  in  his  most  op-  Battle  of  the  Sesquicentennial. 


Tex  Rickard,  king  of  the  promoters,  timistic  moods.  Already  the  Six  Hundred  “jt  looks  as  thoiiph  there  will  he  the  years  ago.  Reports  of  baseball  games, 

..  o.,r,teH  in  re  lah  e  niiarters  as  savinor  _ •  o _  r- _ i _  H  lOOKS  dS  inougn  mere  Will  DC  me  , _ _  _ 


^  quoted  in  reliable  quarters  as  saying  Millionaires  of  Madison  Square  Garden  “  of  eXrtinTnrW  to  races,  pedestrian  tournaments, 

the  "entertainment  of  newspap^  made  applications  for  the  choice  wiA  ^ck  ShaTev  tha^^  matches  were  combined 

fostmcr  him  mor«»  than  !SA=i  (inn  _  _r  *1.- _  °0“>  JaCK  snarKev  tiiat  there  article.  One  deck  in  the 


men”  was  TOsting  him  more  than  $65,000  acreage  of  the  Yankee  Stadium.  „.a„  h<>forp  the  Rattlp  of  the  Spsnnirpn  arncic.  t-mc  ucck  m  me 

This  sum.  It  was  said,  was  ex-  “Mr.  Dempsey  is  established  at  i  u  a  a  ^csquicen-  f^r  each  of  the  major  sports 

•hieflv  for  liauid  refreshments,  t  .^a  _  tennial.  Several  hundred  experts  peered  ...  riilp  hi#  the  headlines  dif- 


pended  chiefly  for  liquid  refreshments,  Luther’s  place' at  Saratoga  and  the  ex-  w-as  the  rule,  bUt  the  headlines  dif- 

uearing  apparel  and  other  gifts  to  news-  pgrts  are  beginning  to  gather  there.  It  Dempsey  for  days  and  concluded  fgrej  greatly  from  those  of  today.  Now 


was  the  rule,  bUt  the  headlines  dif- 


paper  men  to  keep  them  happy,  friendly  will  be  some  few  days  before  Mr.  Demp-  there  was  absolutely  nothing  the  mat-  the  copy  reader  will  give  the  result  and 


and  insure  publicity  on  sports  pages.  ggy  starts  to  go  through  the  usual  training  ter  with  him.  After  the  bout  with  Tun-  the  score  as  well  as  other  important  facts 


Mr.  Rickard  was  in  seclusion  at  his  evolutions  which  will  permit  the  experts  ney,  however,  it  seemed  that  everything  in  the  headline.  Then  the  headlines  were 

C-.A  Iticr  fVlA  Kirr  on/I  .  «  ♦  ‘.l.  •!__  _ ^ _  _  _ ^V«on  IoKaIc  oe  «<*  eVtmmTn  Vv*» 


office  preparing  “for  the  big  show”  and  to  peer  at  him  with  the  customary  ex-  was.”  little  more  than  labels,  as  is  shown  by 

eforts  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  see  _  the  following  decks  of  a  headline  that  is 

- -  typical  of  the  period:  “Sporting:  Excit- 

SPORTS  REPORTING  WAS  A  SCHOLARLY  Course ;  The  Opening  oi  the  Dexter 

OCCUPATION  RFTY  YEARS  AGO  O.  K.  Club  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Atlan- 

-  tics;  Western  Trip  of  the  National  Club: 

Discourse  on  Merits  of  Athletics  Usually  Preceded  News  of  Convention.’ 

„  1  ct.  •  ■  j  ’T  Without  the  assistance  of  the  news- 

AVho  AVon— Several  Stories  Often  Lumped  logetner  paj^rs  sports  would  n*ver  have  attained 

_ Occupied  Small  Space  in  Newspapers  their  present  popularity.  Sports  officials 


him  and  confirm  the  remarks  attributed 
to  him  were  unavailing. 

A  prize  fighter  was  also  “exposed”  this 
week  by  New  York  Evening  Graphic, 
which  published  on  June  27  a  facsimile 
of  a  check  for  $200,  the  signature  of 
which  was  obliterated  by  the  tabloid. 
This  check,  the  Graphic  alleged,  was  sent 
to  its  bo.xing  writer,  James  Jennings. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  shown  the 
check  and  the  accompanying  letter.  The 
letter  mentioned  payment  of  a  loan,  which 
Jennings  denied  ever  having  made  to  the 
prize  fighter.  The  check  has  been  re¬ 
turned  uncashed. 

The  letter  follows: 


SPORTS  REPORTING  WAS  A  SCHOLARLY 
OCCUPATION  nFTY  YEARS  AGO 


By  LESTER  JORDAN 


Without  the  assistance  of  the  news- 
paj^rs  sports  would  n*ver  have  attained 
their  present  popularity.  Sports  officials 
are  among  the  first  to  admit  the  debt 
that  baseball,  football,  boxing  and  other 
sports  owe  to  the  papers.  But  few  critics 


prize  fighter  The  check  has  been  re-  tvtEWSPAPERS  of  50  years  ago  and  editors  saw  little  news  value  in  a  sports  pf  the  press  would  assert  that  the  papers 

todav  differ  greatly  in  many  respects  story  until  the  eyent  had  taken  place,  haye  been  the  only  factor  m  the  growing 

The  letter  follows.  c  j  u  t,  but  in  no  phase  of  journalism  is  the  Many  important  baseball  games  would  popularity  of  sports.  No  amount  of 

J™-  Inclosed,  please  find  check  ‘  more^  apparent  than  in  the  sports  be  played  without  receiying  any  attention  space  m  the  paper  could  have  increased 

for  $2(»  in  paymen  of  the  loan  made  change  ni^re^pparent  than  ^Jie  ^  [he  newspapers  until  the  day  after  the  attendance  at  the  Army-Navy  game 

me  during  my  last  visit  to  New  York.  ^  the  contest  was  hdd.  Contrast  this  with  from  the  100  who  saw  the  first  game 


“It  was  very  generous  of  you  to  ad- 


Jlayed  an  insignificant  part  in  newspaper  the  contest  was  held  f^Zeen 


XI  .v.j,  „x  jvxxx  XXX  -vx-  _  i  -  X.  ^  s  rtion  is  a  the  present  policy  of  the  papers  which  l^tween  the  two  institutions  in  1890  to 

vance  me  this  when  I  was  in  a  precarious  ^/tgrimning  fac^tor  in  th^  success  or  fail-  ballyhoo  an  event  for  weeks  in  advance,  the  111,000  fans  that  sa^^he  two  service 

positiou,  due  to  my  inability  to  cash  a  «  ,  j.  “  jjttle  Today  more  columns  are  filled  preceding  teams  in  their  game  at  Chicago  last  No- 

,4i*rk  ttce  OI  any  oaiiy  paper.  UIVCU  luuc  _ _ r.n. -x  vfmbir  Crpatpr  ran  rl  txx  nf  trancnnrfa- 


11-  •  11  attei  rion  half  ^centurv^go  snorts  events  an  event  than  following  it.  vember.  Greater  rapidity  of  transporta- 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  ^re  n'w  overolaved.  As  one  writer  said:  A  study  of  the  sporting  news  of  a  half  tion  and  communication,  growth  of  cities 


1  wain  lo  lairc  uiis  ueeabioii  lo  uiaiiir  ,  ,  -x_-__  . 

for  ,hi,  kind  act,  and  at  the  «m. 


.  .  ,  .  “TVip  noniilar  nres<!  franklv  makes  sports  Century  reflects  many  marked  changes  in  increase  ,  .  . 

time  express  my  appreciation  for  the  .  .  P?P  ^  P  ®  the  technique  of  newspaper  reporting,  weahh,  increase  of  leisure,  growth  of 

splendid  assistance  you  have  given  me  avow^lv  imitate  their  tw  The  follow^g  lead,  tak^  from  a  copy  t^radition  about  certain  events,  and  the  in- 

right  along.”  ^  ,  surceS  coS^S^^’  of  fhe  Chicago  Tribime  of  1867,  is  a  herrat  appeal  in  s^rts  have  been  deter- 

As  played  by  the  Graphic,  the  check  ^  .  •  .  ,  j  typical  story  of  that  period.  Imagine  the  mining  factors  in  the  increased  popularity 

iiddent  appeared  I  ke  a  common  hailing  ofsirts  n^^^^^^^^  joy  a  cop?  reader  "would  derive  from  of  sports 

Aft”  nrartirp  Snnrtc  #viitnrQ  ann  writi»rc  _ _ »>  _ _ 1— 


distribution 


right  along”  IlCWSlMptlS  avuwtuijr  llllliait  x..x.x*  xxxxx 

,  A,  ^.xcd  by  .he  Graphic,  .he  check  “^hf  “hanTSSi?  ha’s  taken  place  in  .he 
madent  appeared  like  a  common  pay  ,  ,i-  £  „  . 

an  ,■  c  X  j-x  J  handling  of  sports  news  is  shown  most 

otr  practice.  Sports  editors  and  writers  ,  ,  xu  _  ,4«„xx*,xa 

™  rii,.,  ,x,~x,.c  iM-rxexxexH,.  cRarlv  m  tho  Bmount  of  space  devoted 


on  other  papers  promptly  asserted  they 
never  heard  of  such  procedure. 


to  athletic  events.  Occasionally  reports 
of  horse  races  and  the  infrequent  base- 


“butchering”  it  today.  Football  and  other  sports  in  their  early 

“The  match  game  of  baseball  between  years  were  given  little  attention  by  the 
the  O.  K.  Qub,  of  Ottawa,  and  the  At-  metropolitan  papers.  It  was  several 


Some,  in  conversations  with  the  writer,  constituted  most  of  the  sports  lantics,  of  this  city,  was  played  yesterday  y^*"?  fl*®  n  universities  began 


after  declaring  emphatically  they  had 
never  seen  any  money  passed  themselves. 


just  after  the  Civil  War.  At  that  on  the  grounds  of  the  latter  club,  at  the  pl^ying  football  that  reports  of  the 


^ersren  any  money  p^seainemseives,  many  metropolitan  papers  would  foot  of  Ontario  street.  The  day 

admitted  that  they  had  heard  of  g>fts  sports  news  for  weeks  at  a  time,  very  hot,  although  a  gentle  breeze 


The  day  was  R^m^s  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers, 
le  breeze  now  'Vhile  the  papers  have  fostered  the  in¬ 


to  newspaper  men  of  o^ers  at  well  sporting  contests  were  held  and  then  came  from  the  lake,  and  fanned,  in  sports,  they  were  of  Httlc  as- 

knowTi  haMrdasheries,  aiw  hail  also  heard  news  of  that  type  could  not  compete  with  a  delightful  coolness,  the  overheated  s'sf^^ce  to  the  organizers  of  the  various 


0  cash  l^ing  slipped  into  the  OTcrcoat  political  articles  for  space  devoted  players  and  spectators. 


games  until  after  the  sport  had  estab- 


_ I  .  /  ~  ••  *  Willi  di  LiClCd  lUl  suave  VlVWlVVl  j/iOijrVxto  aiixx  .3.  f _ ,  f  .  .  *  . 

poAets  of  sports  writers.  ^  Another  national  news.  An  examination  of  “The  O.  K.’s  have  been  an  organiza-  Wished  itself  among  a  certain  class  of  the 


TOth^,  which  the  sports  write^  had  newspapers  of  1875  showed  that  only  1.7  tion  only  since  last  April,  and  for  so 


^rd  was  practiced,  was  described  as  p^j.  q£  news  space  was  devoted  young  a  club  play  a  very  good  game.  Present  day  opinion  of  sports  pro- 


ilv" •  1  to  sports.  Business,  legal,  personal.  This  is  the  third  match  game  played,  and  moters,  newspaper  editors,  psychologists, 

A  reporter,  eating  at  a  restaurant,  the  cj-ijn.;,  political  and  foreign  news  each  in  each  instance  defeat  came  to  them  with  trade  publication  editors,  advertising 
nang-out  of  promoters  and  fighters,  o'cupied  more  space  than  sports  news,  great  odds  in  favor  of  the  victors.  Their  men,  and  journalism  instructors  is  that 
would  receive  word  from  a  waiter  that  .  ..  _•£ -  --  xi-.i.  -i  .l  — x.  .  i.:,.  .,xxx,xx  —  .u_:_  - x  ...i*  - u  x 


irould  receive  word  from  a  waiter  tMt  Newspapers  in  1875  printed  less  than  uniforms  are  black  cloth  pants,  white  sports  on  their  present  scale  would  be 
he  was  waited  on  the  telephone.  On  ^  column  of  sports  news  daily.  To-  shirts,  red  leather  belts,  and  white  jockey  impossible  without  the  sports  section  of 
entering  the  bwth,  he  would  see  a  roll  average  metropolitan  daily  has  caps  with  red  buttons  on  the  crowns.”  the  daily  papers.  One  director  of  ath- 

ot  Dills  protruding  from  the  return  com  three  or  four  pages  of  sports  daily  and  The  reader  did  not  find  out  the  result  letics  at  a  large  university  estimated  that 
slot.  He  never  knew  nor  cared  who  put  from  six  to  twelve  on  Sunday.  The  or  the  score  until  he  came  to  the  box  the  papers  were  responsible  for  50  per 


them  there.’ 


percentage  has  increased  from  1.7  to  score  at  the  end  of  the  story.  At  that  cent  of  the  crowd  at  any  game.  Stadiums 


The  biggest  names  in  the  sports  writ-  average  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  time  many  baseball  games  would  start  could  not  ^  paid  for,  and  college  ath- 
ing  world  are  never  coupled^  with  such  total  news  space.  .  In  most  papers  more  with  a  scholarly  discourse  on  the  ad-  Ietics_  would  be  a  financial  failure  without 


shady  operations.  The  insinuation  is  columns  are  occupied  by  sports  than  by  vantages  of  the  sport  as  the  onlv  game  the  aid  of  the  sporting  pages,  the  athletic 
scoffed  at.  Talk  to  these  men,  and  they  any  other  type  of  news.  While  50  years  fit  for  the  ladies  to  see,  with  the  im-  director  said. 

will  say  themselves  that  such  stories  are  ago  sports  news  appeared  only  ixca-  portant  facts  of  the  game  itself  appearing  Sports  pages  undoubtedly  exert  a  great 
imagiratiye,  or  else,  that  ‘  used  to  be  the  sionally,  texlay  it  is  the  least  variable  only  in  the  final  few  paragraphs,  if  at  influence  upon  the  readers  and  upon  the 
CJK.  but  IS  no  more.  of  all  types  of  news.  The  main  reason  all.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  report  sports,  but  an  examination  of  papers  for 

New  York  sjwrts  editors  do  not  admit  for  this  change  is  that  sports  news  today  of  a  college  athletic  event  to  start  with  the  last  75  years  shows  that  most  of  the 
tnat  anything  like  the  rumors  suggested  Joes  not  have  to  conform  to  a  certain  a  philosophical  dissertation  on  the  devel-  protests  against  existing  evils  have  ap- 
o^r  ui  actuality  and  are  confident  of  news  value  standard  to  be  printed.  The  opment  of  athletics  in  universities  and  peared  either  in  the  editorial  columns  or 
“**  Professional  integrity  of  their  own  papers  have  a  certain  amount  of  space  the  increasing  attention  being  paid  to  the  in  the  general  news  section,  rather  than 
staffs.  One  did,  this  week,  admit  a  gen-  that  is  to  be  filled  by  sports  re^rdless  physical  well-being  of  the  student,  fol-  on  the  sports  pages.  The  press  led  the 
wous  streak  in  Gene  Tunney.  The  pres-  of  the  news  value  of  the  stories.  If  lowed  by  a  review  of  games  played  in  fight  for  changes  in  football  as  it  was 
rat  heavyweight  champion,  Paul  Gallico,  sports  stories  had  to  meet  the  same  tests  previous  years  by  the  two  contesting  played  before  1906,  but  the  attacks  on 
*P°rts  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  as  general  news  articles  considerably  less  teams.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dis-  the  brutality  of  the  game  as  then  played 
Aeu'f  said,  gave  one  of  his  staff  writers  space  would  be  occupied  by  the  sporting  cussion  of  these  topics  the  reporter  would  were  not  printed  in  the  sports  section. 
“  modern  news  summary  lead  also 

I  let  my  reporter  keep  the  watch.”  The  growth  of  sports  is  the  principal  Much  criticism  is  hurled  at  the  sports  began  to  be  used  about  1890.  Before  that 
wTiether  in  response  to  generosity  or  cause  for  the  increased  newspaper  space  section  today  for  the  generous  use  of  time  the  reports  usually  were  written  in 
the  Dempsey  ballyhoo  has  started,  given  over  to  reports  of  athletic  events,  slang,  but  an  examination  of  papers  of  chronological  order.  Definite  statements 
fusing  public  interest  in  his  “come-  but  the  general  use  of  the  advance  story  35  and  40  years  ago  shows  that  present  in  the  headlines  of  sports  articles  also 

also  has  been  a  determining  factor  in  sports  writers  are  no  more  guilty  than  came  into  general  use  in  that  decade. 
W.  0.  McGeehan,  sports  editor  of  the  the  gain  in  space.  In  the  period  before  their  predecessors  in  this  respect.  But  Sports  spectacles  were  given  more  space 
Nor  York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  this  and  immediately  following  the  Civil  War  the  slang  has  changed  and  it  is  difficult  at  that  time  than  they  are  today 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2,  1927 


QUESTIONNAIRE  REVEALS  HOW  PAPERS 
MEET  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

Ninety-Seven  Newspapers  Operating  691  Motor  Routes  Cover¬ 
ing  60,000  Miles  Daily,  Survey  Shows — Cost  Is  Set  at 
$53.65  Per  Week  Per  Truck — 5  2/3  Cents  a  Mile 

By  G.  S.  GALLOWAY 

Circulation  Manager,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Gazette 


Following  is  the  complete  text  of  a 
report  entitled  “Reaching  Out  By  Motor 
Routes,"  submitted  by  Mr.  Galloway  at 
the  meeting  last  week  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  Association 
in  Atlanta. 


"WTITH  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
”  automobile,  the  building  of  good 
roads  at  the  rate  of  35,000  miles  per  year, 
affecting  the  continuous  curtailment  of 
suburban  railroad  service,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  confronted  with  the 
greatest  transportation  problem  in  their 
history,  and  this  condition  will  increase 
many  fold. 

In  order  for  a  newspaper  to  keep  its 
present  suburban  circulation  and  serve  its 
territory  under  these  conditions,  it  must 
turn  to  the  only  practical  solution  of 
the  present  day — that  of  motorizing  its 
held. 

In  handling  this  topic,  I  wanted  to 
make  a  thorough  investi^tion  among  the 
members  of  this  organization  and  sent 
out  485  questionnaires,  and  received  130 
replies. 

In  analyzing  these  answers,  I  found 
there  were  41  newspapers  that  were  not 
using  auto  service  in  their  suburban  and 
country  territory.  Forty-nine  evening  was 
newspapers  maintain  249  routes  covering  this 
16,000  miles  a  day,  or  an  average  of  65  office 
miles  per  route  at  an  average  cost  of 
four  and  a  half  cents  mile.  Thirty- 
two  of  these  report  a  circulation  increase 
of  from  5  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  or  an 
average  of  35  per  cent  during  the  past 
year.  Thirty-seven  morning  newspapers 
maintain  238  routes,  covering  19,177  miles 
daily,  or  an  average  of  80.6  miles  per 
route,  at  an  average  cost  of  5.7g  per  mile. 
Thirteen  morning  papers  report  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  from  1  per  cent  to 
83  per  cent  or  an  average  increase  of  22 
per  cent.  Eleven  newspapers  having 
thirteen  issues  a  week  had  a  total  of 
204  routes  covering  13,000  miles,  aver¬ 
aging  63.3  miles  each. 

In  summary,  97  newspapers  were  oper¬ 
ating  691  motor  routes  covering  more 
than  60,000  miles  per  day,  or  greater 
than  twice  the  distance  around  the  globe. 

The  average  cost  of  operation  per  mile 
given  above  does  not  represent  the  total 
expense  of  opteration,  as  I  find  that  33 
per  cent  of  the  above  report  that  they 
wholesale  their  single  delivery  papers  to 
the  drivers  who  make  a  profit  on  each 
subscriber. 

There  are  several  different  cost  plans 
in  use,  and  I  have  classified  them  under 
three  headings : 

First,  “Office  Owned  Trucks.” 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  reporting  operate  their  own  trucks, 
paying  their  drivers  a  flat  salary  and 
paying  all  up-keep  oh  the  trucks.  The 
most  complete  report  of  the  cost  of 
operation  under  this  system  is  from  a 
paper  using  six  trucks  covering  953  miles 
per  day,  which  analyzed  costs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Salary,  $2625;  gas  and  oil,  $11.30; 
Repairs,  Insurance  and  Tires.  $16.10; 

Total,  $53.65  per  truck  per  week,  or  5- 
2-3<:  per  mile.  These  figures  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  original  investment  in  equip¬ 
ment  or  depreciation. 

Second,  “Privately  Owned  Cars.” 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  are  operating  on  a  small  salary 
and  wholesale  papers  for  individual  sub¬ 
scribers  through  the  drivers.  (Two 


Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  papers  re¬ 
ported  are  operating  imder  the  contract 
plan,  paying  a  flat  rate  per  mile  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  nine  cents  a  mile. 
V'’ery  few  of  the  papers  operating  under 
this  plan  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
individual  farm  delivery. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  papers  report  a 
farm  delivery  service  of  which  we  find 
44  per  cent  wholesale  these  papers  to 
their  drivers  who  make  all  collections. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  use  special  solicitors 
only,  and  30  per  cent  collect  partly  by 
mail  and  solicitors.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
all  solicitation  for  new  subscriptions  is 
done  by  special  solicitors. 


A  number  of  the  larger  newspapers  A  Middle  Western  paper  reports; 
have  found  that  they  have  been  able  to  “We  have  motor  routes  on  our  three  pj! 
maintain  automobile  routes  throughout  pers.  figuring  on  the  tonnage  basis  cost 
their  territory  at  a  cost  less  than  the  ex-  us  $11.59  per  1,000  pounds  during  1925^» 
press  or  baggage  rate  of  the  railroads.  Another  paper  reports:  “The  motor 
due  to  the  heavy  tonnage  on  these  routes,  truck  delivery  is  secure.  It  is  here  to 
I  am  now  going  to  quote  a  few  para-  stay  and  will  be  enlarged  upon  as  fag 
graphs  from  letters  received  from  circu-  as  the  country  builds  good  roads.” 
lation  managers  in  various  states.  A  Western  member  reports  his  pap^f 

A  Southern  member  reports :  “Most  of  has  four  motor  routes  which  carry  agents’ 
our  truck  routes  are  operated  by  inde-  bundles  to  nearby  towns  and  to  carriers 
pendent  drivers.  These  drivers  furnish  who  serve  rural  subscribers  using  either 
their  own  equipment  and  receive  a  week-  a  horse  or  bicycle.  These  boys  cover 
ly  salary  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  approximately  eight  miles  per  day  at  an 
poundage  handled,  and  in  most  every  in¬ 
stance  we  get  these  papers  handled 
cheaper  than  if  they  were  sent  by  baggage 
or  express. 

“Our  express  rate  is  $1  per  100  pounds 
and  baggage  90<;  per  100  pounds  where 
it  is  handled  by  the  same  company.  If 
handled  by  two  express  companies  we 


average  cost  of  $1.50  per  month  per  mik. 
The  average  cost  of  our  motor  trucks  is 
$3.00  per  mile  per  month. 

The  carrier  boys  must  keep  up  their 
subscription  list  just  the  same  as  the 
city  carrier  boys.  They  make  their  own 
collections  and  are  allowed  10  per  cent 
on  same.  They  are  also  paid  the  usual 


pay  $2  per  hundred.  These  drivers  order  commission  on  new  subscrip- 
handle  mostly  dealer  packages,  but  where 


we  have  no  train  service  to  get  the 
individual  mail  subscribers’  papers  to 
destination  in  time  to  go  out  on  the  rural 
routes  the  same  day  as  published,  they 
haul  these  for  us  also.” 


In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  auto  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  any 
newspaper  situated  in  a  territory  where 
it  has  good  roads  can  increase  its  circu¬ 
lation  and  at  the  same  time  extend  its 
territory  at  a  reasonable  cost  providing 
there  is  sufficient  population  in  said  ter- 
ritorv. 


A  N  exciting  contest  for  the  office  of 
second  vice-president  marked  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers 
Association  at  At¬ 
lanta  last  week. 

H.  W.  Stodg- 
h  i  1 1,  Louisville 
Courier  -  Journal 
elected  to 
important 
after  a 
number  of  bal¬ 
lots,  upsetting 
the  predictions 
which  had  fig¬ 
ured  James  .A. 

Mathews,  St. 

Paul  Pioneer- 
Press,  would 
win.  The  election  places  Mr.  Stodghill 


H.  W.  Stodghill 


in  line  for  presidency  of  the  group  in 
1929. 

Harold  Hough,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  was  elected  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  Payne,  Indianapolis  Star, 
who  completed  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  terms  in  the  organiption’s  history. 
An  error  in  telegraphic  transmission 
placed  Mr.  Payne  on  both  the  Star  and 
Times  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  was  elected  first  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  and,  according  to  tradition,  will  be 
I.  C;.  M.  A.  president  in  1928.  Qarence 
Eyster,  Peoria  Star,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

In  the  second  vice-president’s  contest 
votes  were  cast  for  Thomas  Dowling, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  John 
N.  Eisenlord,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


$1,650,000  IN  BONDS  SOLD 
BY  OHIO  GROUP 


Bruth-Moore  Newspapers  Dispose 
Large  Issue  Through  Cleveland 
and  New  York  Financial 
Houses 


HARN  DESCRIBES  CIRCULATORS’  MEET 
AS  “PROFITABLE  AND  BALANCED” 

Director  of  A.  B.  C.  Impressed  with  Broad-Mindedness  of  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  Managers — Says  Sales  Campaigns 
Being  Judged  by  Effect  on  Sound  Economics 

By  O.  C.  HARN 

Managing  Director,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Editor  &  Publisher  asked  Mr.  Ham 
for  an  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the 
value  to  members  of  the  convention  of 
the  International  Circulation  Managers' 
Association  held  in  Atlanta  last  week. 
His  article,  written  in  reply,  follows. 


^HIS  has  been  my  first  I.  C.  M.  A. 

convention  and  naturally  my  first 
inclination  is  to  compare  it  with  other 
conventions  I  have  attended.  Conven¬ 
tions  fall  into  two  classes,  working  con¬ 
ventions  and  golfing  conventions.  The 
I.C.M.A.  is  in  the  former  class.  The 
men  attended  the  business  meetings. 
They  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

My  second  impression  is  that  while 
there  were  prepared  papers  on  each  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  program,  these  were  by  no 
means  the  whole  program.  They  were 
more  in  the  nature  of  starters  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  No  sooner  were  they  concluded 
than  several  members  were  demanding 
the  floor  and  a  heated  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  always  makes  for  lively 
interest.  More  profit  comes  from  these 
from 


debates  than  from  routine  speeches  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  all  the 
pafwrs  report  that  they  wholesale  their  ideas  can  be  brought  out.  A  convention 
entire  circulation  to  the  drivers,  includ-  is  not  worth  the  time  and  money  spent 


ing  agents  and  make  them  responsible  for 
maintaining  circulation  and  collections.) 

It  is  impossible  to  average  the  cost  on 
this  classification. 

Third,  “Operation  Under  Contract 
Plan.” 


on  it  unless  the  delegates  carry  back  home 
ideas  which  can  be  harnessed  and  put 
to  work.  The  full  notebook  is  the  test. 

My  third  impression  is  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  today  is  a  much 
broader  individual  than  he  used  to  be. 


This  was  evident  in  all  the  discussions. 
There  semed  to  be  a  full  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  role 
that  circulation  building  plays  in  the  com¬ 
plete  business  of  making  a  newspaper. 
In  other  words,  every  sales  plan  was 
considered  and  judged  by  its  effect  on 
sound  economics.  Opinions  differed,  of 
course,  on  the  various  questions  which 
arose,  but  all  the  speakers  seemed  to 
realize  that  their  views  were  futile  un¬ 
less  they  could  stand  the  all-around  test. 

Finally,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
a  great  many  members  of  I.C.M.A.  were 
short-sighted.  These  were  the  members 
who  were  not  present.  Not  half  the  en¬ 
rolled  members  were  in  Atlanta.  If  the 
stay-aways  really  could  see  the  fat,  well- 
filled  memorandum  books  which  were 
carried  out  of  Atlanta,  I  feel  sure  that 
they  would  realize  that  they  had  lost 
money  by  not  making  the  journey  to  the 
meeting.  I  can’t  conceive  of  any  more 
profitable  annual  investment  that  the 
circulation  department  could  make  than 
that  in  a  railroad  ticket  to  an  I.C.M.A. 
convention,  if  they  are  all  like  this,  my 
first. 

Unless  anyone  should  get  the  idea  from 
what  I  have  written  that  the  convention 
was  all  work  and  no  play,  I  should  say 
that  there  were  plenty  of  delightful  social 
features,  a  very  valuable  factor  in  busi¬ 
ness  meetings.  But  they  were  kept  in 
their  proper  place.  The  balance  between 
work  and  play  was  admirable. 


The  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Int,  a 
corporation  formed  under  Ohio  laws  a 
few  days  ago,  to  take  over  the  fire 
properties  controlled  by  the  s>Tidicate, 
have  sold  $1,650,000  ten-year  collateral 
trust  byi  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  boob 
through  Cleveland  and  New  York  finan¬ 
cial  houses. 

The  new  corporation  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,400,000.  Louis  Brush  is 
president. 

Mr.  Brush  in  a  statement  to  the  public 
in  coimection  with  the  gold  note  offerings 
said  that  the  combined  value  of  the  news¬ 
paper  properties  is  around  $4,000,(X)0. 

The  properties  included  are  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  Printing  Company,  publishing  the 
Canton  Repository  evening  and  Sunday 
editions;  the  Harding  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishing  the  Marion  Star;  the 
Salem  Publishing  Company,  owning  the 
Salem  News;  the  East  Liverpool  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishing  the  East  Liver- 
ty)ol  Trilmne-Review;  the  Herald  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  owning  the  Steubenvile 
H  erald-Star. 

Net  earnings  of  the  properties,  after 
depreciation  and  before  interest  and 
federal  income  taxes  were  paid,  in  1923, 
were  $184,420,  and  these  jumped  to  $418,- 
233  in  1926. 

For  the  four  years  ending  December  31, 
1926,  Mr.  Brush  said  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  paid  cash  dividends  in  excess  of 
$700,000. 

The  proceeds  of  the  gold  note  sale  will 
be  used  to  reimburse  the  company  for  ^ 
cost  of  the  Canton  Repository  Printing 
Company,  recently  acquired  by  the  Brush- 
Moore  people. 


BROUGHT  COOUDGE  TO  S.  D. 


Editor  of  Hot  Spring!  Star  Started 
Movement  by  Telegram  March  30 

Francis  H.  Case,  editor  of  the  Hot 
Springs  (S.  D.)  Star  weekly,  is  credited 
with  bringing  President  Coolidge  to  the 
Black  Hills  for  his  summer  vacation. 

It  was  Editor  Case,  who  on  March  30, 
first  broached  the  idea  of  inviting  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  to  the  Black  Hills  in  a 
telegrarn  sent  to  Congressman  William¬ 
son  urging  that  an  invitation  be  extended 
the  President.  Mr.  Case  was  impelled 
to  send  the  message  when  press  dis¬ 
patches  told  that  the  President  would  not 
return  to  Swampscott  this  summer. 


9M'^-9  3-§?a 


Waiting  for  those  root  drinks  at  Atlanta  last  week,  left  to  right  around  the 

table,  S.  J.  Moore.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  J.  A.  Fanster,  Cleveland  (O.)  Old-Timers  of  1.  C.  M.  A.  remember  the  days  when.  (Left  to  right)  W.  L.  Argue, 

Press,  John  J.  Kirk.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  C.  W.  Bevinger,  Terre  Haute  Toronto  Star;  A.  E.  MacKinnon,  New  York;  D.  B.  G.  Rose.  Louisville,  and 

(Ind.)  Post  and  B.  J.  I'llman,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


J.  A.  Mathews.  Circulation  Manager  In  the  Southern  delegation  attending  the  1.  C.  M.  A.  con /ention  in  Atlanta  last  week  were:  (left  to  right)  Oscar  An- 

&.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  director  derson,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal;  J.  D.  Ulrich,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  A.  H.  Pruett.  Jr.,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 

I.  C.  M.  A.  Gazette;  and  Sidney  D.  Long,  W'ichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 


John^  D.  Simmons,  Atlanta  Journal  (center),  and  member  of  the  local  en¬ 
tertainment  committee,  headed  by  J.  T.  Toler,  Atlanta  Constitution,  saw  to 
'A  ***  eonvenion  delegates  had  a  good  time.  With  him  above  are 

(left)  Harry  W.  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  and  (right)  Paul  S.  Boehm,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 


Officers  of  I.  C.  M.  A.  at  ease  outside  Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel  (left  to  right, 
(seated)  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  (HI.)  Evening  Star;  Charles  Payne,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star;  and  Harold  Hough,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  Standing, 
F.  R.  Marks,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  and  John  Schmid,  Hearst  Newspapers. 
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BOND  HOUSES  OVERLOOKING  VALUE 
OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Copy  Technique  “Fishy-Eyed”  Speaker  Tells  Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers  at  Denver — Dailies  Needed  to  Develop 
Vast  Potential  Field 

Following,  in  part,  is  an  aiidress  delivered  by  Paul  Loughridge,  Bosworth, 
Chanute,  Loughridge  dr  Co.,  Dem-er,  before,  the  l  inaneial  Advertisers  Association 
departmental  meeting  at  the  Denver  Convention  of  the  International  Advertising 
Association  this  week. 


DAILY’S  STAFF  CREATED  WESTERN  ATMOSPHERE! 


'T'HERE  is  nothing  novel  in  financial 
houses  advertising  in  the  newspapers. 
But  there  is  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
many — perhaps  the  majority — of  bond 
houses  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities  for  good  that  lie  in 
the  more  vigorous  and  diversified  use  of 
newspaper  space.  When  I  speak  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  good,  I  am  referring  not 
only  to  the  good  that  results  to  the  bond 
house,  but  to  the  general  investing  pub¬ 
lic  as  well. 

The  efforts  of  a  bond  house  to  mer¬ 
chandise  its  securities  are  threefold,  all 
closely  linked  together ;  first,  through 
salesmen;  second,  through  direct  mail 
circularization;  and  third,  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Every  bond  house 
has  its  list  of  addressograph  plates  to 
which  a  regular  monthly  circular  is  sent. 
Month  after  month  these  circulars  go  out 
to  the  same  list  of  comparatively  few 
people.  If  you  will  but  compare  the 
number  of  people  on  your  list  to  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  people  living  in  your 
territory,  you  will  realize  how  really  puuy 
is  your  effort  to  reach  out  and  make 
bond  buyers  of  the  masses.  If  you  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  number  of  calls  made  each 
day  by  your  salesmen,  you  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  how  few  people  you  really 
try  to  sell.  It  really  is  pitifully  small.  I’ll 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  over 
eight  to  ten  thousand  names  on  any  one 
list  in  a  Denver  bond  house,  and  yet 
within  selling  distance  of  Denver,  there 
are  at  least  3,000,000  people.  There  is 
hut  one  medium  which  will  bring  your 
message  to  all  and  that  is  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Yet  bond  houses,  as  a  rule,  have 
not  yet  awakened  to  this  fact.  They  do 
not  see  the  immense  possibilities  which 
lie  under  their  very  eyes. 

The  creation  of  an  advertising  policy 
must  be  based  directly  on  the  ideals  of 
the  bond  house.  This  sounds  common¬ 
place,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  head  of  a  bond  house  is  ag¬ 
gressive,  alert,  and  anxious  to  create  a 
constructive  selling  policy,  a  similar  con¬ 
structive  advertising  policy  usually  re¬ 
sults. 

Since  the  war,  most  investment  bank¬ 
ers  have  been  occupied  with  the  task  of 
finding  securities  to  absorb  the  flood  of 
money.  Their  advertising  has  been  a 
purely  formal  gesture,  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  salutation:  “This  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  as  a  matter  of  record 
only.’’ 

All  this  is  well  enough  today,  but 
what  of  the  future?  I’m  no  prophet, 
but  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  coming 
years  don’t  change  the  situation  greatly, 
with  a  competition  for  business  that  will 
make  that  of  today  seem  like  a  love- 
feast. 

Then  the  heads  of  the  bond  houses  will 
be  forced  to  turn  to  advertising  as  a  tool 
to  develop  new  markets,  to  reach  greater 
numbers  of  possible  clients,  and  to  turn 
into  desirable  customers  the  great  un¬ 
schooled  body  of  potential  investors  who 
now  think  of  a  bond  house  only  as  a 
place  where  men  read  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  have  oriental  rugs  in  their 
private  offices.  Yet  the  most  casual  ob¬ 
server  can  see  that  fully  85  per  cent  of 
the  newspaper  space  devoted  to  financial 
advertising  by  reputable  bond  houses  is 
still  confined  to  the  fishy-eyed  formal 
advertisement  which  introduces  itself  in  a 
dead  voice  with  these  sacred  words :  “As 
syndicate  members,  we  offer . ’’ 

There  are  many  notable  exceptions,  but 
in  general,  there  seems  to  be  little  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  interest  anybody  except 
experienced  investors  in  the  service  and 
merchandise  of  a  bond  house.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  is  void  of  inspiration,  highly 
technical,  and  as  cordial  as  a  man  being 
touched  for  a  loan  of  $50. 


You  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
analysis  published  in  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  Journal  by  J.  S.  McCoy 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  l>epart- 
ment,  in  which  he  estimates  that  the  total 
number  of  security  holders  in  the  United 
States  is  only  3,000,000. 

1  venture  to  say  that  most  of  the 
3,000,000  are  now  experienced  investors 
and  that  the  formal  security  advertise¬ 
ment  and  bond  circular  meets  all  of  their 
requirements. 

But  the  undeveloped  market — with  its 
millions  of  potential  bond  buyers,  is  the 
one  that  should  interest  most  every  bond 
man  who  has  an  eye  to  the  future,  and 
there  is  almost  a  total  lack  in  our  news¬ 
papers,  of  the  type  of  advertising  which 
will  influence  this  great  market  to  invest 
its  money  in  anything  except  radios,  au¬ 
tomobiles,  fake  oil  stocks,  etc.  We  shake 
our  head  sadly  over  the  billion  or  so  that 


Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  staff  men  put  on  the  local  mode  of  1870  and 
showed  the  I.  A.  A.  delegates  the  festive  city  of  the  pioneer  days. 


Its  money  m  anytnmg  except  radios,  au-  in  the  use  of  newspaper  advertising,  we  or  Inexperienced  Investor. — This  educa- 
tomcmiles,  fake  oil  stwks,  etc.  We  shake  maintain  a  very  flexible  policy,  although  tional  process  is  not  an  overnight  thine, 
our  head  sadly  over  the  billion  or  so  that  working  on  an  annual  budget.  VVe  use  and  it  covers  a  vast  field.  Expenditure 

IS  dumped  into  worthless  securities  every  it  to  reach  all  classes  of  investors— the  of  a  part  of  the  firm’s  advertising  aporo- 

year,  but  what  competition  to  the  f^es  large,  experienced  investor,  the  inexperi-  priation  for  this  kind  of  advertising  may 

\A/  "u  investment  bankers  offer,  enced  investor,  and  the  person  who  has  be  likened  to  an  industrial  concern  out- 

We  have  the  most  fascinating  story  m  the  never  bought  a  bond.  We  even  adver-  ting  a  portion  of  its  earnings  into  brick 

world  to  tell  these  j^ple.  We  can  make  tise  $100  bonds  occasionally  to  show  the  and  mortar  instead  of  dividends.  It 

It  even  more  alluring  than  that  of  the  small  investor  that  we  welcome  him,  just  doesn’t  bring  immediate  profits  but  it 

taker,  wcause  the  public  is  always  a  bit  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  door  open  for  builds  wisely  for  the  future, 

uncertain  atout  the  faker  evra  while  it  everybody  who  has  or  ever  will  have  4.  The  Advertisement  of  Single  Issues 
is  sending  him  its  money.  We  have  the  money  to  invest.  or  Odd  Lots  for  Direct  Sale. _ Here  is 


medium  at  hand  to  tell  our  story— the  We  are  guided  in  newspaper  advertis-  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  breaking 

newspapers.  W  e  have  the  men  ready  to  ing  by  the  following  five  principles :  away  from  the  stereotyped  forms 

write  the  story — eager  to  write  it.  .  ^  ™  y*- 


wriic  ine  siory— eager  to  write  it.  tsut  1.  The  Prestige  of  the  Firm  Must  be  5.  Providing  the  Incentive  to  Buy 
with  a  few  iwtable  exceptions,  the  story  Continually  Impressed. — We  plan  to  ad-  Bonds. — This  is  a  field  in  which  there  is 

IS  never  told.  So  the  Bonanza  Gold  vertise  in  the  newspapers  every  day.  the  greatest  opportunity  for  newsoaner 

^  hammering  away  over  the  firm  advertising.  The  average  buyer  buys 

all  ngford,  find  the  field  wide  open  with  name  for  years,  backed  by  sincerity  on  bonds  for  a  purpose.  People  with  money 

A  ^  the  part  of  the  advertiser,  inevitably  who  don’t  buy  bonds,  won’t  buy  thra 

prestige  unless  they  are  given  the  inspiratmn  of  a 


this  potential  market  can  be  speeded  up 
is  for  the  investment  houses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  do  vastly  more  educational  and  in- 


2.  Formal  Announcement  of  Issues,  purpose.  They  must  have  a  picture 
There  is  no  quarrel  with  this  phase  of  painted  for  them  which  shows  conclusive- 
newspaper  advertising.  It  is  the  most  ly  what  bond  buying  will  do  for  them 


_ I  •  7  .  ii  IS  iiic  iiiusi  ly  Yviiai  uuiiu  uuyiiig  will  ao  lor  mem. 

iniT  u  rn  newspaper  advertis-  convenient  method  of  conveying  informa-  Every  city  is  full  of  people  eagerly 
enfoved  experienced  investors  concerning  seeking  a  sure  and  safe  way  of  saving 


should  talk  about  what  we  have  learned  place  for  this  type  of  advertising. 


ace  for  this  type  of  advertising.  or  are  the  investment  bankers  of  the 

3.  Educational  Advertising  for  the  Xew  country?  We  know  that  they  will  re- 
- spond  if  an  attractive  light  is  thrown  on 


publicity  highway  from  ocean  to  ocean.” 
-— Labert  St.  Clair,  Director  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Electric  Railway  As¬ 
sociation. 


IDEA  SPARKS  BROADCAST  AT  DENVER 

(Continued  from  page  3)  inspired  a  man  to  invest  in  mines 

—  and  oil  wells.  And  there  are  enough  in- 

I,.,,.,.,  t.  u  *  .  vestment  bankers  in  the  United  States  to 

^*ifr  *tf-  were  built  to  pave  a  metropolitan  districts,  states  and  groups  educate  and  inspire  such  huge  numbers 

publicity  highv^y  from  ocean  to  ocean.  ’  of  states  have  found  community  ad-  of  potential  investors  that  a  new  market, 
UABERT  St.  Clair  Directs  of  Adver-  vertising  valuable.  My  estimate  is  that  second  only  in  size  to  that  of  the  Liberty 
ising,  American  Electric  Railway  As-  anywhere  from  seven  to  eight  million  Loans,  could  be  developed  if  we  would 
sociation.  *  *  *  dollars  is  being  spent  annually  now  for  all.  concentrate  on  educational  and  in- 

Community  Advertising. — C.  F.  Hat-  spirational  newspaper  advertising, 
most  cases,  ninety  per  cent  or  field,  St.  Louis,  president,  .American  Lfodoubtedly,  the  time  is  coming  when 
more  of  the  merchandise  adver-  Community  Advertising  Association.  newspaper  advertising  will  be  in  general 
tised  at  a  ‘special  sale’  price  is  marked  *  ♦  ♦  use  as  a  means  of  selling  ideas  as  well 

as  high  as— and  in  many  cases  higher  “The  paid  testimonial  is  a  pernicious  issues  of  selling  the  whole  markel- 
than— the  regular  price  ought  to  be.  practice  and  diminishes  the  value  of  all  •f^^’f^'oPed  portion  as  well  as  that 
W'hat  is  the  result?  Dissatisfaction  other  advertising — creating  a  competition  makes  up  the  bond  business, 

among  customers ;  shattered  confidence ;  between  personalities  rather  than  prod-  ^  more  newspaper  space  will  be  used, 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  newspaper  ucts.” — Elsie  E.  Wilson  of  the  adver-  ’’^.^1  ^Dipetition  for  the  faker  ar^ 

readers  when  a  bona-fide  offer  is  tising  division,  American  Radiator  Com-  y^uy-night  promoter  will  be  provided,^ 
made  in  an  advertisement.  Then  fol-  pany.  New  York.  and  we  will  have  more  readable  and  more 

lows  mistrust,  a  loss  of  faith  and  a  feel-  ♦  *  ♦  widely  effective  copy. 

ing  of  unbelief  and  uncertainty.  The  in-  44nnjjEj^£  before  advertising  and  - 

fluence  and  force  of  advertising  in  gen-  -*■  advertising  men  not  only  the  op-  HOWARD  CROWNS  “MIGS”  CHAMP 

eral  is  materially  reduced.  The  newspa-  portunity  for  service  and  profit  but  the  _ 

per  suffers.  Newspaper  publishers  can  clear  call  to  duty.  There  rests  upon  busi-  Chairman  of  ScrioDc.Hnwanl  Newina- 
do  a  constructive  job  in  situations  of  this  ness  and  industrial  leaders  of  the  world  »  j  -r**  d  • 

kind,  if  thev  wish.  A  new.snaner  is  Hictinrf  P®"  Awards  Tournament  Pnie 


ommunity  Advertising. — C.  F.  Hat-  spirational  newspaper  advertising. 
lELD,  St.  Louis,  president,  .American  Lfodoubtedly,  the  time  is  coming  when 
ommunity  Advertising  Association.  newspaper  advertising  will  be  in  general 
*  *  *  use  as  a  means  of  selling  ideas  as  well 

“The  paid  testimonial  is  a  pernicious  selling  the  whole  market- 


readers  when  a  bona-fide  offer  is  tising  division.  A; 
made  in  an  advertisement.  Then  fol-  pany.  New  York, 
lows  mistrust,  a  loss  of  faith  and  a  feel-  * 

ing  of  unbelief  and  uncertainty.  The  in-  ^^'T’HERE  lies 
fluence  and  force  of  advertising  in  gen-  advertisir 

eral  is  materially  reduced.  The  newspa-  portunity  for  ser’ 


do  a  constructive  job  in  situations  of  this  ness  and  industrial  leaders  of  the  world  **  _j*^*^***  o  **’**** 

kind,  if  they  wish.  A  nevvspaper  is  the  distinct  responsibility  to  state  and  Tournament  Pnie 

primarily  a  news  medium,  and  if  a  store’s  explain  the  facts  and  principles  upon  Foy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 

advertisemerit  does  not  present  an  in-  which  national  and  international  business  board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa- 
structive  and  constructive  news  message,  progress  must  be  built  so  clearly  that  P^rs,  was  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  from 
it  has  no  place  in  a  new^per.” — R.  L.  the  oft-quoted  man  in  the  street,  may  New  York  on  Friday  this  w-eek  to  crown 
Whitman,  Advertising  I^rector,  J.  C.  understand.  A  large  and  constantly  in-  the  king  of  U.  S.  marble  players. 

New  York.  creasing  reading  public  seeks  eagerly  to  The  contest,  staged  annually  by  the 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  know,  and  it  is  the  mission  of  the  pub-  nromotion  department  of  the  Scripps- 
progress  and  the  unusual  in  community  licist  to  inform  and  advise  them  through  Howard  Newspapers,  drew  scores  of 
advertising  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  mediums  at  his  command.” —  freckle-faced  boys  to  the  famous  New 
the  entire  world— one  city  after  another  Francis  S.  Sisson,  vice-president.  Guar-  Jersey  resort  this  week  from  many  cities 
has  fallen  into  line— large  communities,  anty  Trust  Company,  New  York.  of  the  west,  south  and  middle  west. 
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When  In  Detroit 

Do  as  Detroiters  Do 


'Detimts 
News 

U85i400 

inches 
Local  Merchants’ 
Advertisings 
i>il926 


EVenii^ 
'^MediumN 

'458,776 

inches 
Local  Merchants^ 
Advertising  in  1^6' 


The  graph  above  portrays  the  relative  use 
of  space  by  local  merchants  in  the  two 
Detroit  evening  newspapers.  It  clearly 
demostrates  how  far  superior  in  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness  The  Detroit  News  is 
considered  to  be  by  the  local  merchants. 

Those  on  the  ground — the  Detroit  mer¬ 
chants — whose  daily  contact  with  Detroit 
people  is  direct  and  whose  advertising 
effectiveness  is  immediately  tabulated  by 
the  surest  index  yet  known — the  cash 
register — continually  prefer  The  Detroit 
News  and  use  increasingly  more  space  in 
its  columns. 


CrouHf  of  Purehaserg  Waiting  to  Enter  Owen  A  Co/e  Fur* 
nifurc  Store,  Detroit,  After  a  Double  Truch  Advertisement 
Used  Exclusively  in  The  News, 


In  1921  The  Detroit  News  led  the  then  second  even¬ 
ing  newspaper  by  110%.  In  1926,  however,  The  Detroit 
News  carried  1,185,400  inches  of  local  merchants’  ad¬ 
vertising  or  158%  more  than  the  present  second  even¬ 
ing  paper  did,  thus  showing  not  only  remarkable  leader¬ 
ship  but  a  great  increase  in  leadership. 

This  increased  concentration  in  The  Detroit  News 
is  significant  of  the  greater  value  inherent  in  HOME 
circulation.  In  this  respect  The  Detroit  News  is  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

Detroit  merchants  are  themselves  readers  of  The 
News  and  are  well  aware  of  the  influence  The  Detroit 
News  has  in  the  home  circle.  An  instance  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  more  than  300,000  letters  were 
received  in  1926  by  various  editorial  departments  of  The 
News  from  householders,  seeking  advice  on  fashions, 
decoration,  health,  beauty,  domestic  economy  and  other 
topics. 

In  its  own  home  town  The  Detroit  News  is  the 
preferred  medium  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  newspaper  so  preferred  by  merchants  is  the  news¬ 
paper  that  will  bring  the  best  results  for  manufacturers, 
as  well. 


The  Detroit  News 


3Sj,CC0  Cunday  Circulation 


For  54  years  Detroit’s  HOME  newspaper 


330,000  Weekday  Circulation 
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PRACTICE  OF  BARRING  FREE  PASSES  GROWING 

“Journalism  Should  Be  Free  from  Mendicancy”  One  Daily  Replies  to  Strauss  Questionnaire — Others 

Restrict  Passes  to  Reporters  Actually  Covering  an  Event 


A  TENDENCY  among  newspapers  to 
refuse  free  i>ass  privileges  from  the¬ 
atrical  enterprises  is  noted  in  a  survey 
made  by  Moses  Strauss,  managing  editor 
of  the  Churhinati  Tiims-Star,  to  obtain 
material  for  an  address  he  delivered  re¬ 
cently  before  the  Associated  Press  editors 
of  Ohio. 

One  of  the  shortest  replies  to  Mr. 
Strauss’  questions  came  from  a  Milwaukee 
newspaper.  It  was : 

“We  think  journalism  should  be  free 
from  mendicancy.” 

Another  laconii  answer  came  from 
Denver,  reading:  “We  buy  our  tickets. 
They  pay  for  their  advertising.” 

Mr.  Strauss  has  made  public  replies  he 
received  from  newspapers  in  18  cities.  Of 
the  total  eight  accept  no  passes  and  two 
allow  the  Annie  Oakleys  to  critics  only. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  replies  follow : 

Baltimore — Accepts  passes  generally. 
The  old  convention  of  accepting  these 
passes  has  never  been  abandoned  as  a 
whole,  although,  in  the  case  of  individual 
theaters,  whose  managers  seem  to  feel 
that  acceptance  of  passes  implies  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  theaters,  passes  are  promptly 
declined.  There  have  been  two  such  cases 
within  my  recollection.  The  perform¬ 
ances  at  these  theatres  were,  of  course, 
reviewed  precisely  as  in  the  past,  and  al- 
th  ugh  the  managements  were  assured 
that  reviews  would  be  continued  without 
prejudice,  whether  or  not  passes  were 
granted,  the  managers  in  both  cases  asked 
that  they  be  allowed  to  resume  supplying 
passes.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
against  the  acceptance  of  passes  under 
any  condition.  It  would  be  intolerable 
to  have  news  treatment  of  the  theatres 
governed  or  influenced  in  the  slightest 
measure  by  acceptance  or  nonacceptance, 
and  if  I  felt  that  this  was  even  a  possible 
result,  I  would  terminate  our  arrange¬ 
ment  immediately.  I  do  not,  however, 
feel  that  there  is  any  threat  of  such  a 
situation.  I  would  only  add  that  the  staff 
is  prohibited  from  accepting  personal 
courtesies  from  the  theatres.  I  mean  by 
this  that  the  only  passes  accepted  are 
those  which  come  through  the  city  editor 
and  are  distributed  by  him  to  individual 
members  of  the  staff. 

Detroit — For  critics  only. 

Cleveland — Accepts  no  passes  to  any 
amusement  event  that  has  a  paid  gate,  ex¬ 
cept  for  working  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  Any  employe  who  accepts  a 
pass  lays  himself  liable  to  discharge.  We 
took  this  action  for  two  reasons :  First, 
because  we  felt  that  the  newspaper  had 
outgrown  the  old  exchange  of  courtesies 
principle  which  existed  when  newspaper 
editors  and  “ham”  actors  were  both  in 
the  same  boat  as  far  as  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  concerned,  and,  second, 
because  we  did  not  care  to  obligate  this 
paper  to  anybody,  and  we  felt  that  there 
was  an  implied  obligation  in  accepting 
passes. 

Minneapolis — Accept  passes.  Passes 
to  commercial  amusement  affairs  are  one 
of  the  last  remmants  of  the  old  days.  I 
would  like  to  see  them  done  away  with. 

Boston — Do  not  accept  so-call^  news¬ 
paper  passes.  We  have  passes  to  base¬ 
ball  games,  circuses,  theaters  and  various 
fairs  and  expositions,  but  make  it  a  rule 
that  they  are  used  only  by  employes  and 
their  families. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — .Accept  passes.  They 
are  given  in  consideration  of  theatrical 
notices  in  our  Saturday  paper.  The 
critic  is  in  no  way  hampered.  We  are 
independent  of  the  theatres  and  last  year 
offered  to  cut  out  passes  entirely. 

Denver — We  buy  our  tickets.  They 
pay  for  their  advertising. 

Philadelphia — We  accept  no  courte¬ 
sies  except  field  badges  at  sporting 
events  and  other  credentials  that  may  not 
properly  be  classed  as  “passes.”  We  sub¬ 
scribe  to  all  testimonial  dinners  which  we 
intend  to  cover  cm  a  news  basis  and  we 
buy  tickets  for  all  shows  we  intend  to  re¬ 
view.  We  charge  full  rates  for  all  thea¬ 


trical  and  six)rting  advertising  and  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  say  what  we  like  about 
all  concerned.  None  employed  in  the 
establishment  is  permitted  to  render  any 
service  to  any  other  publication  or  to 
accept  outside  work  of  any  kind — press 
agency,  etc.  Our  reporters  are  never  the 
step-children  of  any  affair.  They  are 
compelled  to  {«>  their  way  and  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  publication  in  every 
situation.  This  is  impossible  with 
“passes.” 

New  York  City — .Accepts  passes,  but 
does  not  solicit  them.  Baseball  passes 
are  received  by  the  working  baseball 
writers  and  some  of  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments.  The  same  is  true  of  racing 
passes.  In  addition  to  the  passes  used 
by  the  writers  of  prizefighting,  a  half 
dozen  tickets  are  sent  to  the  sports  editor. 
Two  tickets  are  sent  by  the  theaters  to 
the  dramatic  critic  and  to  the  dramatic 
editor.  The  music  critic  receives  two 
passes.  The  acceptance  of  a  ticket  en¬ 
tails  no  obligation  on  the  part  of, the  re¬ 
cipient.  Those  who  have  tickets  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  working  passes  are  guests  of 
the  management. 

Philadelphia — Two  tickets  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  dramatic  editor  for  the  open¬ 
ing  performance,  and  the  acceptance  of 
“passes”  under  our  rules  stops  there. 

Los  .Angexes — Critic  passes  accepted 
with  the  understanding  that  no  obligation 
is  implied.  Additionally  two  passes  a 
week  are  accepted,  but  requests  for  ad¬ 
ditional  seats  are  avoided  when  “sell-outs” 
are  presented. 

Palm  Beach — No  passes  accepted. 
They  constitute  a  petty  “bribe.”  They 
cause  costly  friction  in  the  office.  The 
giver  expects  many  times  their  value.  No 
one  can  accept  a  pass  and  retain  his  dig¬ 
nity.  A  newspaper  is  a  greater  institu¬ 
tion  than  any  pass-giving  concern  and 
should  not  be  belittled  by  being  offered 
such  petty  sophistry. 

Nfav  York — We  do  not  countenance 
the  accepting  of  passes  for  anything 
except  for  us  in  obtaining  material 
for  publicatioa  We  prefer  to  be 
under  no  obligation  to  anyone  or  any 
institution. 

Indianapolis — Have  accepted  passes 
for  many  years.  Do  not  know  when  the 
custom  was  instituted.  These  passes  are 
used  by  employes.  I  have  never  found 
that  any  harm  has  come  from  this  prac¬ 
tice  and  neither  do  I  know  any  advan¬ 
tage  being  gained  by  this  practice  other 
than  the  saving  of  money  that  would  be 
spent  for  tickets.  Dinner  tickets  are 
usually  accepted,  as  they  are  sent  in  the 
hope  that  the  engagement  will  be  covered 
by  a  staff  member. 

.Albany  (P.  M.) — Critic,  for  the  first 
performance  only.  Such  passes  as  may 
be  in  possession  of  members  of  our  staff 
have  been  given  them  as  individuals  only. 

New  Orlf-ans  (A.  M.) — Accept  passes 
generally.  I  presume  that  these  are 
taken  on  the  theory  that  these  forms  of 
relaxation  are  entitled  to  news  recogni¬ 
tion,  but  do  so  little  advertising  that  we 
should  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
them  in  the  way  of  passes  for  employes. 
We  accept  two  passes  from  theaters  for 
the  use  of  our  reviewer  at  opening  per¬ 
formances  only  and  none  thereafter. 
Many  years  ago  any  of  our  employes  de¬ 
siring  to  attend  a  show  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  passes,  but  the  practice  was 
greatly  abused  and  the  management  made 
a  rule  that  no  theater  passes  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  except  for  the  critic  to  attend  the 
first  showing.  Our  employees  under¬ 
stand  that  they  will  be  dismissed  if  found 
soliciting  or  accepting  theater  passes 
other  than  as  stated.  The  use  of  passes 
for  various  sporting  events  is  an  endless 
source  of  bickering  and  annoyance,  so 
much  so  that  the  distribution  has  been 
placed  in  the  business  office,  where,  in 
order  to  avoid  favoritism,  a  record  is 
made  of  all  passes  given  out.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  newspapers 
generally  if  passes  were  taboo  except  for 


the  use  of  writers  specifically  assigned  to 
cover  the  event. 

Chicago  (P.  M.) — We  accept  a  limited 
number  of  passes.  We  do  this  only  in 
harmony  with  custom.  We  do  not  accept 
privileges  from  people  who  we  know  will 
abuse  such  a  relationship. 

I  never  ask  for  a  theater  pass  and  ac¬ 
cept  only  when  thrust  upon  me  by  per¬ 
sons  who  I  know  make  the  offer  out  of 
pure  good  feeling  and  whom  I  do  not  like 
to  offend.  Papers  have  been  known  to 
grab  two  whole  rows  at  an  opening. 

Kansas  City — The  practice  of  accept¬ 
ing  passes  was  stopped  by  us  fifteen  years 
ago.  There  were  two  reasons :  one,  that 
the  theaters  would  do  more  advertising  if 
they  did  not  have  to  give  away  eight  or 
ten  seats  a  night,  and  the  other,  the  pa¬ 
per  would  be  more  independent  if  it  did 
not  accept  free  seats.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  advertising  has  increased  any,  but  the 
independence  of  the  paper  there  is  no 
doubt  about. 

Rochester — We  accept  passes.  We  do 
not  feel  obligated.  No  pressure  has  ever 
been  brought  to  bear  on  us  that  would 
conflict  with  fair  criticism. 

Mr.  Strauss  also  obtained  the  opinions 
of  some  theatrical  managers  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  has  quoted  them  anonymously. 

One  Chicago  manager  wrote  that  he 
knew  of  no  reason  why  a  theatre  should 
issue  tickets  to  a  newspaper  or  its  em¬ 
ployes. 

“Our  theatre  has  discontinued  all  ad¬ 
vertising  that  requires  the  issuing  of  free 
tickets,  whether  newspapers,  posters  or 
window  cards,”  he  wrote.  “We  pay  a 
high  rate  for  our  advertising  and,  while 
we  may  get  more  or  less  publicity  through 
the  dramatic  columns  of  the  press  for 
which  we  are  not  rendered  a  bill,  that 
column  is  as  valuable  to  the  paper  and 
its  readers  as  it  is  to  us. 

“Your  employes  draw  a  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  work  they  do  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  extend 
courtesies  to  them.  *  *  ♦  Complimentary 
tickets  have  been  the  curse  of  the  theatre 
and  should  be  abolished  by  all  theatres 
just  as  we  have  done  in  ours.” 

Two  other  Chicago  managers  who  said 
they  issued  passes  said  they  did  so  for  the 
free  publicity  they  received. 

A  Hollywood,  Cal.,  manager  wrote: 
“We  give  50  passes  to  eight  papers  each 
week.  We  do  this  because  our  publicity 
department  claims  that  it  cannot  get  the 
readers’  and  photos  placed  without  them 
although  we  carry  more  than  $700  worth 
of  paid  ads  each  week.  There  seems  to  be 
no  regulation  regarding  press  passes,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  but  there  should  be.” 

COMPIUNG  NEWSPAPER  LAWS 

The  “Oklahoma  Newspaper  Code,”  a 
compilation  of  laws  in  Oklahoma  dealing 
with  the  press,  is  being  published  by  Har¬ 
low’s  Publishing  Company  of  Oklahoma 


City.  This  work  has  been  indorsed  by 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association.  It  will 
be  fully  indexed  and  divided  into  three 
parts,’  as  follows :  The  Newspaper  and 
The  Courts ;  The  Newspaper  and  Public 
Business;  and  Civil  and  Criminal  R-. 
sponsibility  of  the  Newspaper. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  MEET 

Southern  California  Group  Holds  Lait 
Session  Until  Fall 

The  last  spring  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  .Advertising  Managers’ 
.Association  was  held  recently  in  Los 
.Angeles,  with  the  staff  of  the  GlendaU 
Evening  Nnvs  in  charge  of  the  program 
Following  a  banquet,  Jacob  R.  Funh, 
Robert  J.  Corrigan  and  Fred  .Anderson^ 
all  of  Glendale,  discussed  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  relation  between  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  the  composing  room, 
and  special  newspaper  features.  W.  H. 
Hanley  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register  is 
president  of  the  association  and  George 
R.  Fugate  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News 
secretary.  Meetings  of  the  organization 
have  been  discontinued  until  September. 


NEWSPAPER  IS  BEST  MEDRJM 

Most  Profitable  Means  of  Reaching  Pub¬ 
lic  Says  Utility  Man 

The  newspaper  is  the  best  medium  for 
public  utility  advertising,  Fred  B.  Ktney, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
son  company,  declared  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Empire  State  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Association  at  Elmira.  He  said: 

“The  public  untilities  must  go  to  the 
people  with  their  story,  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  most  profitable  means  of 
communicating  with  the  public. 

“Newspapers  reach  our  customers  and 
those  we  desire  to  make  our  customers. 
They  reach  and  are  read  by  all  elements 
of  the  public  which  dictates  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  our  business— this  public  which  we 
are  obliged  to  serve  and  satisfy  with  our 
service. 

“Dollar  for  dollar  spent,  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  so  effective  or  so  low-priced  a 
medium  of  putting  our  message  before  the 
great  body  of  the  people  with  whom  our 
companies  come  in  contact.” 


WBET  FREQUENCY  CHANGED 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript’s  radio 
station,  WBET,  which  was  given  a 
frequency  of  1240  kilo  cycles  under  the 
original  reallocation  of  wave-lengths  an¬ 
nounced  last  month,  last  week  was 
awarded  the  more  favorable  position  of 
1130  kilocycles,  or  265.3  meters. 


\%e  Wife  w/io  failed" 

//  A  New  Love  Story — Ideal  for  Summer 
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The  story  of  a  loyal  little 
Secretary  who  brought  or¬ 
der  out  of  the  chaos  of  * 
young  captain  of  industry 
inflicted  with  a  disloyal, 
selfish  wife. 
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What  Do  You  Know  About 
Newspaper  Printing? 


Do  You  Know — 


The  difference  between  a  matrix  and  a  cut? 


If  matrices  can  be  safely  used? 


What  can  be  done  to  improve  halftone 
printing? 


How  to  prepare  art  work  for  a  highlight 
halftone,  drop  out  or  enlarged  halftone? 


What  is  the  mezzograph  screen? 


The  relative  merits  of  zinc  and  copper 
engravings? 


How  best  to  reproduce  Ross  board,  crayon 
and  similar  illustrations? 


These  and  numerous  other  questions 
pertaining  to  the  mechanics  of  ad¬ 
vertising  are  answered  in  detail  in 


i^rtu  ^ork  ulimra 

Manual  of 

Typographical  Standards 


Good  Taste  in 

Newspaper  Advertising 
{Typography 


In  order  to  improve  the  appearance  of  its  advertising  columns,  The  New 
York  Times  in  1922  adopted  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use 
of  blacks  in  all  advertising  announcements.  This  pioneer  effort,  now 
standardized  by  five  years  of  actual  practice,  is  recognized  by  local  and 
national  advertisers  as  a  significant  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
newspaper  typography. 


Times  standards  provide  typographical  protection  for  intelligently 
planned  advertising,  increase  productiveness  and  insure  the  utmost 
attractiveness  and  dignity  in  newspaper  printing. 


The  third  edition  of  The  Times  “Manual  of  Tjrpographical  Standards” 
is  a  book  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  all  those  interested  in  newspaper 
advertising  production.  It  explains  simply  and  clearly,  with  niunerous 
graphic  illustrations,  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  typographical 
standards,  the  rules  governing  various  classifications  of  advertising  in 
The  Times  and  the  technical  considerations  involved  in  obtaining  the 
best  newspaper  printing. 


The  New  York  Times  Manual  tells  how  to  submit  copy  for  newspaper 
reproduction;  gives  the  relative  advantages  and  rules  for  handling 
halftones,  quartertones,  line  cuts,  wood  cuts,  Ross  board,  crayon  draw¬ 
ings,  cuts  and  copy ;  the  use  of  matrices,  borders,  Ben  Day ;  preparation 
of  copy  for  rotogravure  advertising  and  gives  in  addition  a  wealth  of 
general  information  of  value  to  those  interested  in  newspaper  typography 
and  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  advertising. 


The  Times  Manual  of  Typographical  Standards 
is  a  book  of  96  pp.,  size  x  10”  bound  in  red 
and  gray  buckram.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States,  Postpaid,  $1.50. 
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NEW  CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED  BY  PACIFIC 
ADVERTISING  CLUBS  AT  PORTLAND 


“Coast”  Dropped  From  Title  Under  New  Arrangement — 900 
Attendance  Shattered  Previous  Records — Woman  Chosen 
Vice-President  at  Large — Newspapers  Hosts 


By  H.  E.  THOMAS 

Purtlafid  Cof^rcspojidcnt  of  Editor  &  Fublisher 


'T'HE  Portland  convention  of  the  Pacific 
■*-  Coast  Advertising  Clubs’  Association 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  last  week  was  the 
biggest  meeting  of  advertising  men  ever 
held  in  the  West.  With  more  than  900 
actual  registrations  it  exceeded  previous 


Southern  California.  Mr.  Stonier  was 
later  unanimously  chosen  as  president  of 
the  association.  “Building  the  Era  of  the 
Pacific  Through  Advertising,”  was  Mr. 
Stonier’s  subject,  and  he  handled  it  in  its 
broad  phases. 


Officers  elected  at  annual  convention  of  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
meeting  in  Portland,  Ore.,  last  week.  Left  to  right:  George  Montell,  Palo 
Alto,  vice-president  for  Northern  California;  Richard  P.  Milne,  Seattle,  vice- 
president  for  Western  Washington;  William  P.  Merry,  Portland,  vice- 
president  for  Oregon;  Anne  P.  Keil,  Portland,  vice-president  at  large;  Harold 
J.  Stonier,  Los  Angeles,  president.  Missing  from  the  group  are  William  P, 
Kelley,  Spokane,  vice-president  for  Eastern  Washington,  and  Tom  H.  Shore, 
San  Diego,  vice-president  for  Southern  California. 


Pacific  Coast  conventions  in  size  by  a 
considerable  margin  and  was  a  larger 
group  than  has  gathered  at  times  at  the 
national  conventions. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  at  its  closing  business  session, 
the  outstanding  feature  of  which  was  a 
change  in  name  for  the  organization. 
The  word  “coast”  was  dropped  from  the 
title,  and  it  will  now  be  know’n  as  the 
Pacific  Advertising  Clubs’  Association. 
A  resolution  was  also  adopted  authorizing 
the  president  to  investigate  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  coast  body  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association,  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  work  of  the 
latter  organization. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  retiring  president 
of  the  association,  and  W.  J.  Hofmann, 
general  chairman  of  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee,  with  their  assistants,  worked  for 
months  to  make  the  Portland  gathering 
an  outstanding  success.  Dana  even  vis¬ 
ited  Hawaii  and  a  large  delegation  from 
the  islands  was  the  result.  Incidentally, 
the  choice  of  Honolulu  for  the  1928  con¬ 
vention  was  a  popular  one  and  was  unan¬ 
imous.  The  coast  clubs  are  already  dis¬ 
cussing  the  chartering  of  a  steamer  to 
attend  the  Honolulu  meeting  and  expect 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  events 
in  advertising  club  history. 

Not  only  was  the  attendance  large  at 
Portland,  but  there  was  a  great  amount 
of  real  work  accomplished.  The  pro¬ 
grams  were  up  to  a  high  standard  with 
many  widely  Imowm  speakers.  The  one 
disappointment  of  the  convention  was  the 
absence  of  Senator  William  E.  Borah 
whose  physician  ordered  him  not  to  speak, 
as  his  throat  had  not  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  from  a  minor  operation.  Borah  had 
been  heralded  as  the  special  luminary  of 
the  convention. 

Borah’s  place  on  the  program  was  ably 
taken  by  Harold  J.  Stonier,  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club  and 
vice-president  of  the  University  of 


Don  E.  Gilman  of  San  Francisco,  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  associa¬ 
tion,  had  some  interesting  thoughts  in  the 
educational  section  discussion. 

“Advertising  men,”  he  said,  “had  better 
leave  the  outlining  of  subjects  for  an 
advertising  education  to  the  instructors 
in  the  colleges  who  are  qualified  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  determine  the  basic  subjects 
which  will  give  the  student  a  sound  ed¬ 
ucational  basis  for  his  selected  life  work. 
Advertising  men  may  contribute  by 
studying  these  problems  in  council  with 
the  teachers  of  advertising.” 

The  big  entertainment  feature  of  the 
convention,  supplementing  dances,  dinners 
and  a  big  stunt  show,  was  Thursday’s 
automobile  ride  around  Mount  Hood. 
This  ride  includes  some  60  miles  of  the 
famous  Columbia  River  highway,  and 
then  turns  off  into  the  Mount  Hood  loop 
road,  completely  circling  the  mountain 
and  at  times  being  close  to  the  permanent 
snowline  on  the  side  of  the  peak.  At 
Eagle  Creek  a  trout  breakfast  was 
served. 

Portland  ad  men  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Miss  Anne  Keil,  secretary  of  the 
Portland  club  and  convention  secretary, 
was  chosen  vice-president  at  large,  the 
only  time  that  a  w’oman  has  ever  l4en 
given  this  honor.  Miss  Keil  gets  out 
the  Sf'ot  Light,  the  club  paper. 

The  Portland  newspapers  were  hosts 
for  luncheons  held  each  day  during  the 
convention.  These  luncheons  'tVere 
marked  by  spirited  three-minute  speaking 
contests. 

Lee  R.  Doble  of  Spokane  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Monday  contest.  All  of  the 
speeches  that  day  were  on  the  subject, 
“How  Can  We  Best  Sell  the  Community 
Advertising  Idea  at  Home.” 

On  Tuesday  the  subject  was.  “The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Advertising  on  Modem  Life.” 
First  honors  went  to  Laurence  N.  Pease 
of  Stockton. 

The  concluding  speaking  contest  was 


on  Wednesday,  the  subject  being,  “How 
Can  Industry  Utilize  Advertising  to  Im¬ 
prove  Its  Public  Relations?”  Hal  S. 
Wright  of  Los  Angeles  carried  off  first 
prize. 

N.  Y.  DAILIES  MEET  JULY  6 


W.  B.  Bryant  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to 
Speak  at  Johnstown  Convention 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Dailies,  publishers  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  state,  will  be  held  July  6  and  7  at 
the  new  Hotel  Johnstown,  Johnstown,  N. 
Y.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Sir  William 
Johnson  County  Club  in  Gloversville. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  members  and 
their  wives  are  expected  to  attend.  The 
association  comprises  one  publisher  from 
each  of  the  smaller  cities. 

The  two-day  session  will  open  on  the 
evening  of  July  6  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Country  Club.  A  musical  and  literary 
program  will  be  given.  The  speakers 
will  be  William  B.  Bryant,  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian, 
and  Judge  Fred  Linus  Carroll  of  Johns¬ 
town.  The  business  sessions  will  be  held 
on  July  7,  both  morning  and  afternoon. 

Frank  L.  Rogers,  of  Johnstown,  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Gloz>ersznlle  (N. 
Y.)  Leader-Republican,  is  president  of 
the  group. 


W.  W.  WAYMACK  PROMOTED 


Named  Axociate  Editor  of  Des  Moinej 
Register  and  Tribune-Capital 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher,  and  Har¬ 
vey  Ingham,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune-Capital,  last  week 
announced  the  promotion  of  W.  W.  Way- 
mack  to  associate  editor  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Waymack  has  been  with  the 
Register  and  Tribune  company  eight 
years.  He  returned  this  week  from  an 
extensive  tour  of  Europe  during  which 
he  wrote  a  series  of  economic  and  travel 
articles  for  the  Tribune-Capital. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  will  succeed  Mr. 


iDVFRTlSJNG  PAGES  REMOTIi 

Waymack  as  managing  editor  of  the  pi, 
per,  having  been  advanced  from  city 
editor  and  later  news  editor  of  the  Regi^ 
ter.  Mr.  Waymack  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
ARRIVE  IN  NEW  YORK 

12  in  Good  Will  Party  of  125  Headed 
by  Gov.  Dan  Moody  Which 
Is  Touring  Country  in 
Special  Train 


An  even  dozen  newspaper  men  from 
Texas  arrived  in  New  York  this  week 
among  the  125  members  of  the  “good¬ 
will  mission”  from  the  Lone  Star  State 
headed  by  Gov.  Dan  Moody.  They  are 
traveling  in  a  special  train. 

They  were :  S.  W.  Papert,  head  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League;  P.  Wake¬ 
field,  Houston  Chronicle;  Allen  Merriam 
Dallas  Times-Herald;  Lewis  Baileyj 
Dallas  Dispatch ;  Walter  Murray,  Ranger 
Times;  E.  R.  Johnson,  Amarillo  Globe- 
News;  Dean  Chenoweth,  San  Angelo 
Standard;  Lowry  Martin,  Corsiccnui  Sm; 
J.  L.  Greer,  Denison  Herald;  Silliman 
Evans,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram;  Gor- 
<ion  Shearer,  Hotiston  Press,  and  J.  S. 
Fowler,  Denton  Record  Chronicle. 

The  delegation,  which  left  Texas  June 
15,  visited  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Boston  be¬ 
fore  reaching  New  York.  From  New 
York  the  Texans  will  go  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Memphis,  returning  to 
Texas  about  July  5. 


DAILY  SPONSORS  REGATTA 

Seventh  annual  regatta  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  Workboat  Association,  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  was  held  last  Saturday  at  Ox¬ 
ford  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land.  One  hundred  boats  were  entered. 


The  only  Morning  and  Sunday  Ne'wspaper 
in  its  field 

Announces  the  appointment  of 

The  John  Budd  Company 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 

EFFECTIVE 


JULY  FIRST,  1927 
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ICEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 

5tctistical  Rating  of  New  Jersey  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products  of  General  Appeal,  Graded 
in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality  and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and  Tested  Formula 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT  Census  Bureau  were  taken  as  the  most 

Copyright  \927  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  reserved  and  of^  each'^^'tate!  coraty*  and  ^dty^or  more 
warning  ts  gtvm  that  re  'moduction  of  these  results,  in  whole  or  tn  part,  without  than  10,000  population  was  calculated  to 
written  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  will  constitute  copyright  infringement,  decimal  places,  in  order  to  have 

r  •  .  •  .  .  ....  .a  figure  which  would  be  available  for  the 

immense  manufacturing  centres,  lush  territory  with  needs  and  desires  to  be  smallest  communities. 

*  truck  and  dairy  farms,  orchards  which  met,  and  the  evidence  of  their  ability  to  With  1924  income  tax  figures  as  a 
blaze  every  spring  with  fruit-promising  purchase  goods  and  se^ices  to  meet  these  basis,  the  number  of  all  returns  in  the 
blooms,  and  climatic  qualities  which  lure  needs  and  desires — ^this  survey  has  been  United  States  was  taken  as  100  per  cent 
to  residences  in  cities  and  suburbs  thou-  constructed.  and  the  percentage  of  returns  listed  for 

sands  who  turn  work  into  wealth  in  New  The  process  of  determining  the  index  each  community  was  likewise  figured  to 
York  and  Philadelphia — all  of  these  are  numbers  is  simplicity  itself.  The  popula-  four  decimal  places, 
among  the  forces  which  turn  the  graphic  tion  of  the  United  States  is  represented  as  .\t  this  point  another  element  is  in- 


VARIATW^]  CLASS  I 


among  the  forces  which  turn  the  graphic  tion  of  the  United  States  is  represented  as 
corves  of  New  Jersey’s  consumer  buying.  100  per  cent.  The  1925  estimates  of  the 

ability  upward  in  gold-bearing  lines.  This  - 

state,  shown  by  the  figures  on  this  page 

to  possess  3.1862  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  _ _ _ 

buying  power  for  the  necessities  of  life.  variatwai  class  I  class  JT  class  IE 

is  ^own  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns 

of  the  same  table  to  be  capable  of  absorb-  70  % 

ing  4.0014  per  cent  and  4.9670  per  cent  • - mcma  foooo 

of  the  highest-priced  luxuries.  % 

This  is  the  seventh  article  of  a  series  ^  r.,.  „ 

which  began  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  ^ . -oc.r...  /omo 

May  21,  and  which  will  continue  until  ^c-a 

statistics  have  been  presented  for  all  e - s <.- 

of  the  48  states.  The  tabulation  is  an 
tffort  to  represent  the  consumer  buying- 
ability  of  the  nation,  subdivided  into 
states,  counties,  and  cities  of  more  than  3^’* 

10,000  population  along  logical  lines,  elim-  ^ 

mating  several  factors  which,  while  often  ■ 

used  in  estimates  of  this  kind,  do  not 

possess  the  recent  and  direct  indicative 

value  demanded.  In  this  tabulation  the  ic* 

fundamental  factors  have  been  limited  to  '  _ _ _ ® 

Population  and  Income.  The  source  of  uSAm^  . . . 

the  first  class  of  information  is  obviously 
the  Census  Bureau.  The  source  in  the 

second  is  the  Treasury  Department’s  loa' - - - 

most  recent  tabulation  of  the  number  of  This  rhart  shows  the  relative  variatioi 

income  tax  returns  filed  in  each  of  the  helow  the  United  States  average  for  ci 

localities  listed.  On  these  bases-^the  of  less  than  10.000  and  rural  popt 
number  of  people  present  in  any  given  merchand 


(Continued  cm  page  24.) 


CZ  5  3  "ET  I  y^fHATION 


This  rhart  shows  the  relative  variation  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  above  or 
below  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10.000  or  more  population,  cities 
of  less  than  10.000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each 
merchandising  class. 
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AH  rities  of  more  than  10,000  population,  according  to  latest  census  estimates, 
are  indicated  on  this  outline  map  of  New  Jersey. 


150,000  PEOPLE  { 

in  the 

TRADING 

TERRITORY 

65,000  people  in  the  city 
territory.  (3  mile  radius) 

The  transient  population  is 
estimated  at  200,000. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of 
Asbury  Park  is  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  there  is  of 
course  an  immense  amount 
of  money  brought  in  by 
the  transient  population  in 
the  summer  time. 

Only  one  newspaper  reach¬ 
ing  the  all  year  round  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  rich  territory. 

I  The 

I  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 

!  Press 

j  Representatives: 

I  H0WL4ND&  HOWLAND 

li  New  York  Chicago 


New  Jersey’s 
Golden  Sales 
Opportunity 

Trading  Area  *  200,000 
Spending  Weekly 

$2,960,000.00 

The 

DAILY  COURIER 

of 

The  Oranges  and  Maplewood 

I 

The  necessity  for  using  THE 
DAILY  COURIER  is  recognized 
by  a  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  Local,  National, 
Newark  and  New  York  City  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  of  the  best 
people  of  these  adjacent  com¬ 
munities  backed  the  COURIER 
financially.  Leaders  such  as  Col. 
Austen  Colgate,  Charles  Edison, 
Jay  R.  Monroe  of  The  Monroe 
Calculating  Co.,  Farham  Yard- 
ley,  head  of  The  Jenkins  Valve 
Co.,  Thomas  F.  Burley,  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary  of  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  John  K.  Gore,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  These  men  and  the 
hundreds  of  active  members  of 
the  local  welfare  organizations. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc., 
are  working  enthusiastically  for 
THE  COURIER.  They  and  the 
thousands  of  others  of  the  able- 
to-huy  citizens  of  this  compact 
community  of  200,000  are  proud 
of  their  DAILY  COURIER  and 
quickly  responsive  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  columns.  If  you 
haven’t  seen  recent  copies  let  us 
send  you  some. 

POINTERS  re 
The  Oranges  and  Maplewood 

A  Complete,  Self-Sustaining 
Independent  Community 

Homes,  37,000;  telephones,  23,300; 
schools.  43;  churches,  91;  banks.  16; 
bank  deposits,  $68,860,000;  building 
and  loan  associations,  23;  hotels,  30; 
grocery  stores,  357;  meat  shops,  164 
dry  goods  and  special  stores,  65 
drug  stores,  78;  confectionery  stores. 
168;  automobile  sales  rooms,  29 
automobile  accessory  dealers,  21 
public  garages.  87;  la'wyers,  42;  pub 
lie  buildings,  54;  fraternities,  welfare 
and  social  organizations,  1 79. 

Represented  by 

NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS 

Inc. 

Harvey  C.  Wood.  President 

25  E.  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

They  Know  New  Jersey 
Newspapers 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Nctmrk 


newspaper.  TH  1C  PRESS-C'iL  ARDI  AX,  is  best  illustrated 
b\  the  tollowin”-  ti‘>iires: 

PATERSON’S  GROWTH 


(Rased  on  Statements  to  United  States  Government) 


Bank  Resources 

1920.. .  S87, 500,000 

1922. .  .  92,198,715 

1925.. .  140.398,9^)1 

1926.. .  148.062,279 

Bank  Deposits 

1920.. .  $71,296,4^)6 

1922.. .  78.171,848 

1925.. .  113,670,192 

1926.. .  119.237,344 


Building  Permits 

1915. $1,461, 860  1924.$  7,511,728 
1920.  3,6^^6.185  1926.  10,625,029 

Building  &  Loan  Assets 

1922  . $4,121,871 

1926 .  14,399,090 

Post  Office  Receipts 

1920 . $354,736 

1923  .  445,647 

1926  .  601,060 


April  l.st.  1921.. 

Press-Guardian 

.  10,634 

Second  Paper 

Third  Paper 

11,459 

April  1st.  1922.. 

.  12,084 

15,387 

11,423 

April  1st,  1923., 

.  12,449 

14,634 

11,706 

April  1st.  1924., 

.  13,593 

16,606 

11,611 

April  1st,  1925, 

.  14,481 

16,776 

11,820 

April  1st.  1926. 

.  14,766 

16,704 

13.651 

.April  1st.  1927. 

.  18,519 

16,668 

12.253 

Tile  Press-Guardian  led  in  National  and  Classified  during  1926  and  is  the 
ONLY  Paterson  paper  which  carries  .\LL  of  the  chain  stores’  advertising. 


Xational  Representatives 
G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY 
New  York.  Boston.  Chicago,  St.  Louis 


$ater£Son  $resisi=#uatbtan 


Excluswe  Member  in  Paler- 
son  of  The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities,  /»»r* 


Most  Beautiful 
Edition 

Etvr  Published. 


-feature  eititims 
in  Rotogravure 
or  Black  ang}/hite 


X  HE  BRIGGS  ORGANIZATION  of  highly  skilled 
advertising  salesmen  have  just  completed  another 
Great  Feature  Edition.  We  are  now  in  position  to 
take  on  a  few  really  BIG  Feature  Editions  in  Roto¬ 
gravure. 


1927  is  falling  behind  on  Advertising  Lineage.  Let 
our  skilled  sales  force  bring  up  your  local  lineage 
with  a  Feature  Edition  that  is  high-class  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  with  real  merit  and  purpose. 


Briggs  Weekly  Advertising  Feature  Pages  are 
adding  thousands  of  extra  local  lines  to  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  publishers  all  over  America . 


Write  or  wire  us  for  particulars.  For  financial 
information  we  refer  you  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 
For  information  on  our  ability  and  integrity,  we  refer 
you  to  any  publisher  with  whom  we  have  worked. 


Briggs  sells  all  Feature  Pages  and  Special  Edi¬ 
tions  WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST  TO  YOU. 


Thos.  W.  Briggs  Co. 

V 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Building 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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PASTORS  WROTE  DAILY 
EDITORIALS  FOR  WEEK 

Innovation  Aroused  Interest  on  Kan¬ 
sas  Daily — Urged  Capital 
Punishment  and  Debt 
'  Cancellation 

By  Ben  Hibbs 

.\rkansas  City,  Kan.,  June  30. — 
Readers  of  the  Arkansas  City  Daily 
Traveler  saw  matters  of  the  moment 
through  new  eyes  recently  when  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  city  took  charge  of  the  Trav¬ 
eler’s  editorial  column  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks. 

Each  of  the  ministers  was  invited  to 
contribute  the  entire  content  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  column  for  one  day.  The  writers 
were  allowed  to  use  the  column  in  any 
way  they  saw  fit.  No  subject  was  bar¬ 
red. 

During  the  period  of  their  “editor¬ 
ship”  the  ministers  managed  to  rip  to 
pieces  many  of  the  favorite  editorial  opin¬ 
ions  of  Kansas  newspapers,  including 
some  of  the  Traveler’s  choicest  theories. 
Commenting  on  everything  from  local 
situations  and  the  practices  of  news¬ 
papers  to  the  cancellation  of  war  debts, 
the  pastors  managed  to  keep  the  pot  of 
controversy  boiling  during  the  time  they 
occupied  the  editorial  chair. 

Atheism,  “pseudo-evolution,”  and  the 
publication  of  crime  news  were  set  forth 
in  turn  as  being  some  of  the  “greatest 
evils”  which  threaten  America  today. 

The  ministers  criticized  in  a  half-jest¬ 
ing  way  several  of  the  Traveler’s  prac¬ 
tices,  including  the  publication  of  stories 
regarding  the  “luck”  of  Sunday  fishing 
parties. 

Kansas  papers  had  merry  sport  over 
one  of  the  editorials  written  by  the  Rev. 
C.  D.  Walker,  pastor  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  which  the  minister  challenged 
the  luckless  editor  of  the  Traveler  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  pulpit  for  one  Sunday.  The  pas¬ 
tor  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  only  fair 
to  return  the  compliment. 

The  two  editorials  which  probably 
drew  the  most  comment  from  the  press 
of  Kansas  were  written  by  the  same  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Elmer  Kirkpatrick,  Bap¬ 
tist.  His  human  interest  editorial, 
“Preachers  Are  Human,”  was  widely 
copied,  and  another  article  in  which  he 
vigorously  advocated  the  cancellation  of 
the  European  war  debts  was  sharply 
criticized  by  several  editors,  including 
Former  Governor  Henry  Allen  in  his 
Wichita  Beacon. 

The  Rev.  M.  Kretzmann,  Lutheran,  at¬ 
tracted  no  little  attention  when  he  took 
a  stand  for  capital  punishment,  which  is 
prohibited  in  Kansas.  The  minister,  to 
prove  his  case,  quoted  from  the  scriptures 
and  cited  England’s  example.  His  edi¬ 
torial  is  the  more  interesting  when  it  is 
remembered  that  capital  punishment  was 
made  unlawful  in  this  state  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  ministers  and 
church  organizations.- 

The  Traveler  found  that  its  readers 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Arkansas  City  is  quite  distinctly 
a  “church  town,”  and  probably  75  per  cent 
of  the  Traveler  readers  are  church  mem¬ 
bers.  They  were  more  than  eager  to 
see  “how  their  ministers  would  look  in 
print.”  The  plan  will  be  followed  out 
again  next  year. 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer  is  the  publisher  of 
the  Traveler. 

COLOGNE  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

Will  Plan  U.  S.  Participation  in  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Exhibition 

A  committee  which  will  take  charge  of 
the  American  participation  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  E^ibitionat  Colc^e,  May 
to  October,  1928,  was  appointed  last  week 
by  John  Qyde  Oswald,  of  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Associaticm.  A  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Oub,  July  18,  at  noon. 

Committee  members  are : 

Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  E.  E.  Bartlett ;  James  W.  Brown, 
publisher  of  Editor  &  Pubusher;  E.  F. 


Eilert ;  F.  M.  Feiker,  secretary,  Asso-  ( 
dated  Business  Papers;  Frederick  Melch- 
er;  Hugh  O’Donnell,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  New  York  Times;  James 
O'Shaughnessy,  secretary  American  As-  g 
sociation  of  .Advertising  Agencies;  A.  J. 
Powers,  Victor  Ridder  and  Harry  L. 
Gage. 

FOREIGN  CORPS  HOST  TO 
BELGIAN  AMBASSADOR  c 

-  c 

New  York  Group  Gives  Farewell  Din¬ 
ner  to  Diplomat  as  He  Leaves  for  ^ 
Court  of  St.  James — He  ^ 

Praises  Newspaper  Men  c 

( 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor-  J 
respondents,  New  York,  entertained  as  . 
their  guest  Baron  E.  de  Cartier  de  Mar-  , 
chienne,  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  at  the  t 
I.awyers  Club,  New  York  City,  on  " 
Thursday,  June  23,  on  the  eve  of  his  de-  ^ 
parture  from  the  United  States  to  take 
up  his  new  duties  as  Ambassador  to  the  ^ 
Court  of  St.  James,  London.  Leonce  ^ 
Levy,  U.  S.  correspondent  of  Le  Matin, 
Paris,  president  of  the  Association,  intro¬ 
duced  the  Ambassador.  ‘ 

“During  the  ten  years  I  have  been  ‘ 
here,”  responded  Baron  de  Cartier,  “I  ^ 
have  had  nothing  but  the  most  sympathetic  ^ 
dealings  with  the  press  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  never  been  misquoted,  j 
.And  among  the  representatives  of  the 
press  there  are  none  I  have  greater  pleas-  ^ 
ure  in  knowing  than  the  foreign  corres-  ^ 
pondents.  My  old  friend  Percy  Bullen  , 
was  a  friend  indeed  because  he  was  a  j 
friend  in  need”  (Mr.  Bullen  led  a  cam-  ( 
paign  for  Belgian  relief  during  the  War)  j 
“and  Mr.  Merck  was  most  helpful  also.”  ^ 
The  .Ambassador  also  referred  to  other  j 
correspondents  he  had  known  and  added, 

“I  shall  leave  this  country  with  the  most  ; 
pleasant  memories  of  the  constant  sym¬ 
pathy  that  I  have  found  among  the  men  , 
of  the  press.”  \ 

Dr.  A.  M.  Naw’ench,  director  of  the 
Polish  Telegraphic  Agency,  New  York, 
and  last  year’s  president  of  the  as.socia- 
tion,  also  spoke. 

KANSAS  DAILIES  SOLD 

O.  S.  Stauffer  and  AMociates  Acquire 
Pittsburg  Headlight  and  Sun 

The  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight,  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  morning, 
have  been  sold  by  Moore  Brothers  to  a 
group  headed  by  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arkansas  City.  (Kan.) 
Traveler.  Charles  L.  Nicholson  of  the 
Hutchinson  News  and  Herald,  and 
George  .A.  Winters  of  Chicago,  part 
owners  with  Mr.  Stauffer,  will  have 
charge  of  the  Pittsburg  papers.  The 
amount  of  the  deal  was  not  stated. 

On  Oct.  1,  1926,  Mr.  Stauffer  and  as¬ 
sociates  consolidated  the  two  newspapers 
at  Independence,  Kan.  This  gives  them 
four  Kansas  newspapers,  the  morning  and 
evening  Pittsburg  papers,  the  Independ¬ 
ence  Reporter  and  the  Arkansas  City 
Traveler.  The  new  owners  took  charge 
in  Pittsburg  July  1. 

J.  T.  Moore  and  George  Moore  have 
owned  the  Pittsburg  Headlight  for  39 
years  and  about  six  months  ago  pur¬ 
chased  the  morning  paper  from  their  com¬ 
petitors,  Strong  Brothers.  The  Moore 
brothers  will  continue  to  operate  a  job 
printing  plant  in  Pittsburg. 

WOULD  UNIONIZE  DAILIES 

-A  resolution  calling  upon  all  units  of 
organized  labor  to  co-operate  in  a  move¬ 
ment  to  unionize  the  two  newspapers  at 
.Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  passed  at  the  second 

-  annual  session  of  the  Virginia-Carolina 
r  Typographical  conference,  held  at  Win- 
:  ston-Salem,  June  19.  The  papers  are  now 
:  running  on  the  “open  shop”  plan. 

STARTS  STAFF  ORGAN 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 

-  Chronicle  has  started  a  house  organ  for 
,  staff  members,  called  the  Rochester 
.  Herald.  Boyd  E.  Harte  is  editor. 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST  $125;  fourth  Governor  Austin 

_  ^  _  Peay  presided  and  the  judges  were  mon. 

BOOSTED  SOUTH  bers  of  the  highest  judiciary  in  the  state. 


Students  from  16  States  Entered  in 

Competition  Sponsored  by 
Nasbville  Banner — $975 
in  Casb  Prizes 

One  of  the  most  unusual  oratorical 
contests  ever  conducted  in  the  South  re¬ 
cently  came  to  a  close. 

Only  one  subject  was  permissible,  and 
that  was  “The  Progress,  Resources  and 
Needs  of  the  South.”  It  was  open  to 
undergraduates  at  any  four-year  college 
or  university  in  the  16  states  classed  as 
Southern,  including  several  bordering  on 
other  sections.  These  states  were  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia.  The  contest 
was  proposed  and  sponsored  by  the  Nadh- 
z’ille  Banner,  which  offered  all  of  the 
prizes. 

This  paper,  a  year  or  so  ago,  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  “Know  Tennessee”  oratorical 
campaign,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
stimulate  study  of  the  resources  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  state,  and  it  aroused  such 
wide  interest  the  paper  decided  to  apply 
the  same  idea  to  the  entire  South.  .Ap¬ 
peal  was  made  to  students  of  the  whole 
section,  and  the  response  was  general. 

When  the  time  limit  had  arrived  it 
was  found  that  58  institutions,  located  in 
15  states,  had  officially  designated  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  semi-finals,  or  regional 
contests,  were  held  at  Atlanta,  Memphis, 
Shreveport  and  Emory,  Va.,  on  May  7, 
when  one  speaker  was  chosen  from  each 
quartet  of  states  to  represent  it  in  the 
finals  in  the  imposing  Tennessee  War 
Memorial  building,  at  Nashville,  two 
.weeks  later. 

To  each  regional  winner  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  a  handsome  silver  trophy  and  each 
received  a  cash  award  in  the  finals,  first 
prize  being  $500;  second,  $250;  third. 


KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING 
ABILITY 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

troduced  which  is  usually  missing  in  cur¬ 
rent  indices  of  buying  ability  or  sales 
quotas.  This  method  recognizes  that  the 
purchasing  ability  of  the  consumer  as 
an  individual  or  as  a  group  cannot  be 
determined  or  stated  with  one  figure  to 
apply  with  equal  force  to  his  purchases 
of  table  salt  and  his  investment  in  a 
new  automobile,  nor  to  any  of  the  many 
articles  occupying  intermediate  points  in 
the  scale  of  necessities  and  luxuries. 

For  this  reason  an  arbitrary  weight¬ 
ing  was  adopted  in  this  survey  and  com¬ 
modities  were  divided  into  six  general 
classes,  which  are  described  with  the 
weightings  allowed,  as  follows ; 

Class  I  Cheap  necessities  and  bulk 
staples.  Population  70  per 
cent.  Number  of  incomes  10 
per  cent. 

Class  1 1  ^loderate  priced  necessities  and 
packaged  staples.  Population 
70  per  cent.  Number  of  in¬ 
comes  30  per  cent. 

Class  HI  Quality  priced  necessities  and 
staples.  Cheap  luxuries  and 
low  priced  non-staples.  Pop¬ 
ulation  50  per  cent.  Number 
of  incomes  50  per  cent. 

Class  IV  Fancy  priced  necessities  and 
staples.  Moderate  priced  lux¬ 
uries  and  non-staples.  Popu¬ 
lation  30  per  cent.  Number  of 
incomes  70  per  cent. 

Class  V  Quality  priced  luxuries  and 
non-staples.  Population  10  per 
cent.  Number  of  incomes  % 
per  cent. 

Class  VI  Fancy  priced  exclusive  lux¬ 
uries  of  high  unit  value.  Pop¬ 
ulation  10  per  cent.  Number 
of  incomes  over  $10,000,  ^ 
per  cent. 


First  In  Circulation  1 ,438  Ahead 


The  Passaic  Daily  Herald  has 
today  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  ever  published 
in  Passaic. 

Its  average  daily  circulation 
for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1927,  was  15,536. 

This  gives  The  Herald  a  lead 
over  the  second  Passaic  news¬ 
paper  of  1,438  copies  daily. 


The  Herald’s  average  daily 
circulation  of  15,536  is  the 

largest  paid  distribution  ever 
reached  by  any  Passaic  news¬ 
paper — and  it  is  still  growing. 

The  map  that  is  shown  on 
this  page  shows  the  territory 
served  by  The  Herald  and  the 
“elbow  room’’  that  Passaic  and 
its  environs  have  for  expansion. 


i  ^  Passaic  Daily  Herald 

15,536 


Second  Newspaper 
14,098 

Herald’s  Lead 
1,438 


In  Passaic  It's  the 


PASSAIC  DAILY  HERALD 

MEMBER  OF  A.  B.  C. 

EDW.  H.  ROEMLE,  Asst.  Pub.  and  Genl.  Mgr. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2,  1927 


A  Five  Months’  Circulation  Record  ! 

The  world  presents  these  Circulation  Charts,  covering  the  first  five  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  without  extended  comment,  believing  that  their  signficance  will  be  at  once 
apparent  to  the  advertiser  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  covering  the  New  York  market 
intensively. 

The  World  (6  days)  The  Evening  World 


r 

!| 

January  I 

February 

March 

!  I  »4,921  I  Circulation 


Met  Net 

CiKulMion  ■  Ciroubtion  Circubtio.  I iliSilillllSEl'lf' 


Net  Gains  Over  the  Corresponding  Five  Months  Last  Year 

That  the  gains  thus  registered  are  consistent  and  not  the  result  of  any  sporadic  or  ephemeral 
news  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public  the  charts  of  gains  only  immediately  below  bear 
ample  witness  in  the  steady  growth  that  they  indicate. 


The  World  (6  days) 


January  | February]  March  1  April  |  May 


The  Sunday  World 


January  | February!  March 


The  Evening  World 


January  j February!  March  1  April  May 


Translated  into  figures  that  are  directly  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  advertising  space, 
these  charts  indicate  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  The  World,  The  Sunday  World  and  The  Evening  World  deliv¬ 
ered  to  their  Advertisers 

An  Excess  Circulation  of  8,079^86  Copies 


'be  Moflb 


New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2 ,  1927 


TEN  YEARS  OF  SPACE  GRABBING  ENDS  i-i  s,*,  a.».  s»ii.  s 

WITH  $300,000  PAID  CAMPAIGN  Packfnrco  ^  ^ 

~  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rol>crt  Swanston,  C. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  to  Buy  Space  in  139  Swanston  &  son. 

^  •»»  jr»  ¥^*¥1  j  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (to  lie  announced). 

Dailies  to  Popularize  Ham  and  Bacon  During  July  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (to  lie  announced). 

^  ■  ■  wr  wa  a  •  l.ouis.  Mo.,  F.  A.  Hunter,  East  Side 

August — H.  K.  McCann  Agency  in  Charge  Packing  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Myron  McMillan,  J.  T. 

CHIR  the  first  time  in  its  10-year  his-  Arahi.  La.,  Georges  Uamiens,  Arabi  Packing  ‘  Sah  Uke  City,  Utah,  A.  M.  Nichols,  Cudahy 


Dailies  to  Popularize  Ham  and  Bacon  During  July  and 
August — H.  K.  McCann  Agency  in  Charge 

F)R  the  first  time  in  its  10-year  his-  Arabi.  La.,  Georges  Uamiens,  Arabi  Packing 


tory,  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  "Arkansas  city,  Kan.,  K.  T.  Keefe,  Keefe-  Amo, 


Packers  will  commence  a  campaign  in  LeStourgeon  Co. 

paid  newspaper  space  on  July  7,  to  con-  Atlanta.  Ga.,  E.  S.  Papy,  White  Provision 

tinue  to  the  end  of  .August.  The  drive  o  r.-  d  ,  i.-  d  , 

.  j  .  ,  .•  1  1  .  1  •  „  Auburn.  Me.,  R.  \\ .  Penley,  E.  W.  Penley 

,s  designed  particularly  to  popularize  use  Comiiany. 

of  ham  and  bacon  during  the  summer  Austin,  Minn.,  Jay  C.  Hormel,  Geo.  A. 


Hormel  &  Co. 


Hitherto,  relations  of  the  group  to  the  Company. 


Baltimore,  .Md.,  Howard  K.  Smith,  Shafer  &  and  Company. 


San  Antonia  Tex.,  James  A.  Gallaher,  L’nion 
Meat  Co. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  Guy  Manaugh,  Sandusky 
Packing  to. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  C.  J.  Hooper,  Western 
Meat  Co. 

Scranton,  Penn.,  H.  D.  Gilner,  Swift  &  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  George  J.  Campbell.  Armour 


public  have  been  exclusively  through  pub¬ 
licity,  according  to  Pendleton  Dudley,  pub- 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  F.  N.  Phillips,  Birming-  doah  Al^attoir  Co. 


Shenandoah,  Penn.,  A.  A.  Meluskey,  Shenan- 


lie  relations  counsel  of  New  York,  in  Snyder  Co 


ham  Packing  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  F.  S.  Snyder,  Batchelder  & 


charge  of  the  Institute’s  eastern  district 
“Now  the  Institute  is  better  co-ordi- 


BulTalo,  N.  Y.,  J.  G.  Cownie,  Jacob  Dold 
Packing  Co. 

Cairo,  Ill.,  Alvin  F,  J.  Worstman,  E.  Bucher 


Springfield.  Mass.,  A.  P.  Dodd,  Wilson  &  Co. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Thomas  J.  Glynn,  W'elch 
Packing  Co. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  C.  M.  Thompson.  Swift 
&  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  V..  A.  C.  Hofmann,  Jr.,  A.  C. 
nated  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,”  Mr.  Packing  Co.  ^  ..  ..  H^mann  &  Sons. 

Dudley  said  to  Editor  &  Publish^,  ^o  Provision  ^.^Tacoma,  Wash.  R.  S.  Hmman,  Armour  and 

“VVe  all  hope  that  this  first  paid  advertis-  Cedar  Rapids.  la.,  R.  S.  Sinclair,  T.  M.  Sin-  Terre' Haute,  Ind.,  Isaac  Powers,  Home  Pack¬ 
ing  campaign  will  work  out  well  enough  cDir  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ing  &  Ice  (^p.  „  .... 

tn  iiistifv  itc  rnntiniianrp  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  B.  M.  Allison,  J.  H.  Toledo,  Ohio.  h.  J.  Ochsner,  Morris  &  Co. 

to  justlly  Its  continuance.  AWison  &  Co.  Trenton,  X.  J.,  R.  X.  Paul,  Armour  and 

“In  our  dealings  with  the  public,  we  Chicago.  Ill.,  C.  J.  Rolierts.  Roberts  &  Oake.  Comiiany. 

..iHl  An  ac  tViA  cacp  Hi.manrle  That  is  incinnati,  O.,  Elmore  M.  Schroth,  J.  &  Union  City,  Tenn.,  W.  G.  Reynolds.  Reynolds 

Will  do  as  the  case  demands.  mat  is,  p  Schroth  Packing  Co.  Packing  Co. 

when  the  Institute  has  something  to  tell  (Teveland,  O.,  S.  T.  Nash,  Cleveland  Pro-  Utica.  X.  Y..  J.  ,M.  Snyder.  C.  A.  Durr 

that  is  legitimate  news  we  will  send  it  out  vision  Co.  Packing  Co. 

to  the  newspapers  as  publicity,  and.  when  packing  (V  ^Washington,  1).  C..  F.  DuBois,  Jos.  Phillips 

the  Institute  has  something  to  sell,  as  is  Dallas.  Tex.,  E.  L.  Flippen,  Armstrong  Pack-  Waterloo,  Iowa,  J.  W.  Rath,  Rath  Pack 

the  case  in  the  present  campaign,  we  will  "iR  t'o.  ing  Co. 

buy  space  in  the  advertising  columns.'*  ing  ^  "  PaSI'lnc. ‘ 

The  Institute  S  paid  advertising  cam-  Dayton,  O.,  George  J.  Focke.  \Vm.  Focke*s  Wilmington.  Del.,  Max  Matthes,  Wilming- 

paign  announced  this  week  will  enlist.  Sons  Co.  ton  Provision  Co. 

according  to  officials,  15,000  packer  sales-  ^Denver.  Colo.,  J,  P.  Murphy,  Blayney-Murphy  ^^^^inona^^Minn.,  P.  A.  Jacobson.  Interstate 

men  and  100,000  retailers  and  will  ‘have  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  H.  J.  Xelson,  Iowa  Pack*  Worcester,  Mass.,  F.  A.  Haig,  Wilson  & 
the  backing  of  the  industry  all  the  wav  >ng  Co.  Company. 

from  the  farm  to  the  shop  counter.’’  Sulbvan  Pack-  Joungstoi^i.  O,,  J.  C.  Edwin,  Youngstown 

The  institute  numbers  Z50  mem^rs.  Duluth,  Minn.,  H.  R.  Elliott,  Elliott  &  Co.  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Otto  Finkbeiner,  Little 

Mr.  Dudley  said  the  appropriation  was  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  F.  A.  Hunter,  East  Side  Rock  Packing  Co. 

more  than  $300,(^  of  which  according  Wis.,  D.  G.  Calkins,  Drummond  Packfng^cl'’'*’ 

to  present  plans,  $1^,0(X)  will  be  spent  in  Packing  Co.  Louisville.  Ky.,  Karl  M.  Zaeh.  Louisville 

newspaper  advertising  and  $150,000  in  Elgin,  III.,  C.  A.  Kerber,  Kerber  Packing  Co.  Provision  Co. 

window  displays,  posters  and  similar  tie-  •  J-  ^  Peyton,  Fe>-ton  Packing  .^^I«^ion,  Ohio.  I..  H.  Guthery,  Marion  Pack- 

up  advertising.  Newspapers  in  more  than  Erie,  Penn.,  Milton  Schaffner,  Schaffner  Madison,  Ind.,  Giis  Yunker,  Pearl  Packing 

125  cities  will  be  used.  Bros.  Co.  Co. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  H.  K.  Me- 

~  •  J-  .1.  .  Cooperative  Packing  Co.  Decker  &  Sons. 

Cann  Company,  is  directing  the  account.  Klim,  Mich.,  H.  D.  Griffith,  Swift  &  Co.  McKeesjxirt.  Penn.,  D.  E.  Ford,  Cudahy 

The  fund  of  $300,000  is  being  con-  Fort  Atkinson,  W’is.,  Alan  P.  Jones,  Jones  Packing  (Jo. 

tributed  by  mem^r  companies  of  the  Worth,  Tex.,  S.  A.  Middangh,  Swift  &  CoS^^"’ 

Institute  and  by  other  packers  and  whole-  Co.  •  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  J.  A.  White,  Plankinton 


icking  Co.  Louisville.  Ky.,  Karl  M.  Zaeh,  Louisville 

Elgin,  III.,  C.  A.  Kerber,  Kerber  Packing  Co.  Provision  Co. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  J.  C.  Peyton,  Peyton  Packing  Marion,  Ohio.  I..  H.  Guthery,  Marion  Pack- 
I.  ing  Co. 

Erie.  Penn.,  Milton  Schaffner,  Schaffner  Madison,  Ind.,  Giis  Yunker,  Pearl  Packing 
•os.  Co.  Co. 


Erie.  Penn.,  Milton  Schaffner,  Schaffner 
Bros.  Co. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  C.  R.  Wright,  Fergus 
Cooperative  Packing  Co. 

Flint,  Mich.,  H.  D.  Griffith,  Swift  &  Co. 


Mason  City,  Iowa,  Jay  E.  Decker,  Jacob  E. 
Decker  &  Sons. 

McKeeyiort.  Penn.,  D.  E.  Ford,  Cudahy 


_  Passaic,  X.  J.,  H.  Runisey,  Jr.,  Henry  Mq),, 
Co. 

Paterson.  X.  J.,  E.  G.  Fullerton.  D.  Fulit,. 
ton  &  Co. 

Peoria.  111..  F.  L.  Wilson.  Wilson  Proviiio, 
Co. 

Perry.  Iowa,  B.  .A.  Golden,  Perr>  I'.icking  ('« 

Philadelphia,  Penn..  J.  J.  Felin.  John  J. 

Ik  Co. 

Phillipsbiirg.  Penn.,  A.  B.  Curtis.  Phillinshiir. 
Beef  Co.  ’ 

Phoenix.  Ariz..  E.  A.  Tovrea.  Arizona  Pack¬ 
ing  Co. 

Phoenixville.  Penn..  Frank  B.  Weilaiid,  Weil, 
and  Packing  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  E.  D.  Hennelierry,  Hull  ( 
Dillon  Packing  Co. 

Pittsburgh.  Penn..  George  L.  Franklin.  Duu- 
levy-Franklin  Co. 

Portland,  Ore.,  B.  C.  Darnall,  Swift  &  Co. 

Pottsville,  Penn.,  Julian  F.  Ulmer,  Jacob  11- 
mer  Packing  Co. 

Providence.  R.  L,  E.  F.  Xewman.  Swift  1 
Co. 

Pueblo.  Colo..  G.  H.  XuckolN,  XnckoOs 
Packing  Co. 

CHANGES  MEETING  PLACE 

Anglo-American  Preat  Group  Now  Com- 
venes  at  Hotel  Drouant 

I'he  .Vuglo-American  Press  .\ssocia- 
tion,  Paris,  has  changed  its  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  place,  and  now  lunches  evert- 
V\  ednesday  at  the  Hotel  Drouant,  Place 
(laillon,  just  off  the  Avenue  de  I’Opera. 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  in  the  new 
quarters  one  of  the  largest  gatherings 
of  correspondents  and  guests  attended, 
more  than  60  being  present. 

The  principal  guest  was  Dr.  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons,  who  had  quite  a  lot  to 
say  about  Byrd  and  his  .\tlantic  flight, 
promising  his  hearers  that  before  these 
lines  reach  America  Byrd  and  his  com¬ 
panions  would  be  lunching  with  the 
-American  and  British  correspondents  in 
Paris. 

SCHUYLER  IN  AIR  FLIGHT 

Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  president  of  the 
.Vllied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  who  was  at¬ 
tending  the  Denver  convention  of  the 
International  .Advertising  .Association, 
left  the  Colorado  city  this  week  and  flew 
to  Chicago.  .Actual  flying  time,  he  r^ 
ported  to  his  new  A'ork  office,  was  twelve 
and  a  half  hours. 


salers  who  wish  to  share  in  benefits  of 
the  movement. 


Fort  Atkinson,  W’is.,  Alan  P.  Jones,  Jones  Packing  (Jo. 
lairy  Farm.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  S.  M.  Lerner,  Morris  & 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  S.  A.  Middaugh,  Swift  &  Company, 
d.  •  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  J.  A.  White,  Plankinton 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  E.  M.  Gordon,  Swift  Packing  Co. 


The  first  newspaper  advertisement  is  co. 


Greenville,  S.  C.,  W.  K.  Allen,  Armour  &  Packing  Co. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  F.  W.  Hoffman,  Cudahy 


scheduled  to  appear  July  7,  in  139  dailies.  Hartford,  Conn.,  J.  K.  Rickey,  Cudahy  Pack-  Packing  Co. 


Mishawaka,  Ind.,  A.  J.  Major,  Major  Bros. 


The.  campaign  will  continue  with  one  ad-  ^ 


vertisement  a  week  for  eight  weeks. 


Henderson,  Ky.,  F.  F.  Eckert,  Eckert  Pack-  Packing  Co. 


Monroe,  Mich.,  (to  be  announced). 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  W.  H.  White,  White 


Muncie.  Ind..  Henrv  C.  Kuhner,  Kuhner 
Packing  Co. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  C.  W.  Richard,  C.  E.  Rich¬ 
ard  &  Sons. 

X’ashville.  Tenn..  Henry  Xeuhoff,  Xeuhoff 
Packing  Co. 

Newark,  Ohio,  (to  be  announced). 

Newark,  N.  J.,  J.  C  Ferguson,  Swift  &  Com- 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  H.  S.  Bicket,  Wilson  &  Packing  Co. 


New  Haven.  Conn.,  H.  E.  Reyman,  Cudahy 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Severin  Frey,  L.  A.  Frey 


Lincoln.  Neb.,  W.  A.  Mechling,  Lincoln  Co. 


Omaha,  Xeb.,  Wm.  Dtesing,  Cudahy  Packing 


Packing  Co. 

Reading,  Penn.,  Howard  DeLong,  Reading 
Abattoir  Co. 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  (to  be  announced). 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  C.  E.  Field,  Field  Packing 


Oscar  G.  Mayer,  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  ing  Co.  Muncie.  Ind..  Henrv  C.  Kuhner,  Kuhner 

Chicago,  is  president  of  the  Institute  of  .  Houston,  Tex.,  T.  F.  Maunn,  Houston  Pack-  Packinj?  Co. 

A  •  \g  ^  1  \\r  \\r  \\T  J  it'K  Co.  Muscatine,  Iowa,  C.  >N .  Richard,  L.  E.  Rich- 

American  Meat  Packers.  VV.  W.  W<X)ds  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  (to  be  announced).  ard  &  Sons. 

of  the  Institute’s  Chicago  office  is  execu-  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  C.  M.  Bell,  Powers-Begg  Nashville.  Tenn..  Henry  Neuhoff,  Neuhoff 

tive  vice  nresident  Co.  Packing  Co. 

o.u  m  •  I  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  A.  S.  Sullivan,  Armour  Newark,  Ohio,  (to  be  announced). 

Utner  omcials  are :  and  Company.  Newark,  N.  J.,  J.  (J  Ferguson,  Swift  &  Com- 

Vice  Presidents— J.  J.  Felin,  John  J.  „  Johnstown.  Penn.,  C.  A.  Young,  C.  A.  Young  pany.  z-ju 

T-  1-  o  T  Tvi-'i  J  1  u-  T>  Lo.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  H.  E.  Reyman,  Cudahy 

relm  &  Go.,  Inc.,  rhlladelphia.  Fa.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  H.  S.  Bicket,  Wilson  &  Packing  Co. 

Myron  McMillan,  J.  T.  McMillan  Com-  Co.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Severin  Frey,  L.  A.  Frey 

pany,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  F.  S.  Snyder,  „  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  W.  T.  I-ay,  T.  L.  Lay  &  Sons.  Inc.  AXDI,  OI,*. 

TO  i  .  ij  o  e  J  /-  TV  .  \ii  Packing  Co.  New  \ork,  N.  y.,  A.  T.  Rohe,  Rohe  a 

Batchelder  &  Snyder  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Lafayette.  Ind..  E.  S.  Urwiti.  Dreyfus  Pack-  Bro. 

E.  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  ing  &  Provision  Co.  Norfolk,  Va..  J.  A.  Smith,  Armour  and  Com- 

ChicagO  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Christ  Kunzler,  Ch.  Kunz-  pany. 

Treasurer-John  T.  Agar.  William  K.b..  W.  A.  Mechling,  Uncoln  Co^'""*’'*’ 

Davies  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Packing  Co.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  (to  be  announced). 

Chairman  of  Institute  Plan  Commission  .  ’  Howard  DeLong,  Reading  Owensboro,  Ky.,  C.  E.  Field.  Field  Packing 

-Thos.  E.  Wilson,  Wilson  &  Co., 

Chicago.  . . . . . . 

Central  Administrative  Committee —  ;  _  ; 

&  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago ;  Thos.  E.  Wilson,  THE  AVIATION  IRON  IS  HOT 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago;  G.  F.  Swift,  !  ^  wwv  m  m  m  ’ 

Swift  &  Company,  Chicago ;  F.  Edson  ;  ^  ?  f  f 

White,  Armour  and  Company.  Chicago;  ; 

iay  E.  D^ker,  Jacob  E.  Decker  &  Sons,  ;  Every  newspaper  reader  is  talking  aviation.  Few  know  anything  ; 

fason  City,  la. ;  A.  T.  Rohe,  Rohe  &  •  about  it.  But  all  want  to  know.  Here  is  their  chance  to  learn.  > 

Brother,^  New  York,  N.  Y.  _  ■  And  here  is  your  chance  to  cash  in  on  a  subject  which  has  captured  \ 

_  Participation  in  the  campaign  with  ad-  !  the  popular  fancy  as  no  other  subject  ever  has.  ! 

ditional  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  \  ■  . .  \ 

is  being  urged  upon  local  meat  dealers.  ;  1TAV17  M  f  IT  A  'PA  V 

The  Institute  is  furnishing  them  with  j  IIUW  flAN  LILAKNLD  I  U  T  L  1 

mats  of  advertising  copy  for  their  use.  I  ■ 

Packers  in  many  cities  have  been  ap-  I  a  j  .•  i  .  •  r  .  j-  •  •  .  •  •  z  •  I 

pointed  as  city  chairmen  to  arouse  interest  J  ^  ^^^ucatKinal  strip  of  extraordinary  merit,  picturing  in  fascinating  . 

in  the  ham  and  bacon  drive.  For  the  ;  thriHing  experiences  of  man  in  conquering  the  air.  ; 

benefit  of  newspaper  advertising  depart-  ‘  Startlingly  fine  drawings— Scientifically  accurate  text.  : 

ments,  the  list  of  city  chairmen  follows ;  ■  Appeals  to  all  ages.  ; 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  W.  C.  Codling,  Albany  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc. 

Allentown,  Penn.,  Wm.  J.  Moessner,  Arbo- 
gast  &  Bastian  Co.,  Inc. 

Alton,  Hi.,  W.  J.  Luer,  Luer  Bros.  Packing 
&  Ice  Company. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  C.  S.  Hughes,  Hughes-Curry 
Pkg.  Ca 


THE  AVIATION  IRON  IS  HOT 
STRIKE  NOW!!! 

Every  newspaper  reader  is  talking  aviation.  Few  know  anything 
about  it.  But  all  want  to  know.  Here  is  their  chance  to  learn. 

And  here  is  your  chance  to  cash  in  on  a  subject  which  has  captured 
the  popular  fancy  as  no  other  subject  ever  has. 

HOW  MAN  LEARNED  TO  FLY 

An  educational  strip  of  extraordinary  merit,  picturing  in  fascinating 
detail  the  thrilling  experiences  of  man  in  conquering  the  air. 

Startlingly  fine  drawings — Scientifically  accurate  text. 

Appeals  to  all  ages. 

Wire  for  prices  and  samples 

FAMOUS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

1819  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


In  Our 

Promotion 

Department 

we  need  several  experienced  copy 
men.  The  work  will  consist  chief¬ 
ly  of  preparing  copy  for  local 
firms  —  shoe  stores,  hardware, 
grocery,  drug,  clothing  stores. 


Experience  will  be  a  deciding 
factor  in  the  men  we  hire.  They 
must  be  equipped  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  enables  them  to  write 
concisely  yet  convincingly.  The 
work  will  also  consist  of  the 
preparation  of  some  direct-by¬ 
mail  literature. 

If  you  can  qualify,  send  us  a 
photograph,  samples  of  your 
work,  name  your  last  employer, 
give  your  age,  whether  married 
or  single — tell  it  all  in  one  letter. 

Address  Box  C-789, 

C  O  Elditor  &  Publisher 


THE  MACON 
TELEGRAPH 


Another  Great  Newspaper  has  adopted 
INTERTYPB  IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION :  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  N.  Franklin  St.;  Memphis  McCall 
Bldg.;  San  Francisco  560  Howard  St.;  Los  Angeles  1240  So.  Main  St.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin 


The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  has  just 
purchased  Intertype  Ideal  News  face 
for  a  complete  change  of  dress. 

Like  many  other  leading  newspapers, 
The  Macon  Telegraph  first  installed  a 
few  Intertypes  and  then  they  adopted 
standardized  Intertypes  exclusively. 


P.  T.  Anderson,  General  Manager, 
says: 

We  feel  that  the  Intertype  is  the  best  ma¬ 
chine,  from  point  of  production  and  general 
service,  we  have  ever  used. 


In  another  letter,  T.  E.  Billings, 
Foreman,  writes : 

In  May,  1926,  we  installed  ten  Intertypes. 
Since  that  time  we  have  put  them  to  every 


test  possible,  and  they  have  come  up  to 
every  requirement.  The  Intertype  is  the 
most  elastic  machine  I  have  ever  worked 
with.  We  can  convert  our  entire  battery  to 
straight  composition  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
or  we  can  throw  as  many  machines  on  ad 
composition  as  our  requirements  demand. 
We  are  getting  20%  more  type  in  less  hours 
than  formerly.  All  operators  are  highly 
pleased.  Distributor  stops  are  a  rarity  now. 

Note  that  both  Foreman  and  General 
Manager  emphasize  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  dependable  service.  Aren’t 
you  interested  in  these  features? 


Write  for  Intertype  literature  or  ask  us  to 
send  our  local  representative  to  see  you. 


Publisher  for  July  2 ,  19  2 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2 ,  1927 
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E  D 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS 

(.)MET1MES  1  get  tired  and  rim  out  of  ideas.” 
writes  an  editor  of  an  important  newspaper, 
adding :  “Everything  runs  smoothly  in  this 
city,  as  a  rule,  though  I  may  be  too  close  to  the 
forest  to  see  anything  but  a  few  trees.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  a  few  editorial  suggesticMis  from 
Editor  &  Publisher.” 

The  invitation  is  flattering.  We  have  only'  a  sketchy 
idea  of  the  editor's  community,  but  happily  volunteer 
some  random  ideas:  It  seems  to  us  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  in  a  very  high  order  of  local  business  when 
it  is  engaged  in  fostering  institutions  that  make  for 
common  urban  health  and  pleasure.  Naturally  we 
think  of  the  recreation  center,  equally  for  youth  and 
the  adult  population.  Such  institutions  as  neighbor¬ 
hood  social  centers  in  den.sely  populated  industrial 
sections  do  magnificent  work.  Think  of  Hull  House 
in  Chicago  and  Hiram  House  in  Cleveland !  Get 
behind  any  public  park  or  field  enterprise  which  is 
calculated  to  make  families  play  together  and  bring 
marriageable  persons  into  wholesome  contact.  Stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  anything  which  offers  the  average  in¬ 
dividual  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  initia¬ 
tive.  Tell  your  readers  where  to  find  recreation. 

Encourage  the  public  forum  along  genuinely  demo¬ 
cratic  lines. 

Seek  to  solve  for  the  center  of  your  city  its  traffic 
problem.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  we  know 
it  is  there. 

Regularly  investigate  all  public  welfare  institutions, 
schools,  prisons,  asylums,  etc.,  and  take  the  good, 
square,  humanitarian  view  of  the  average  citizen  as 
regards  their  conduct.  Regularly  inspect  all  public 
works  and  write  about  them,  singing  their  praises  or 
damning  them  as  they  deserve. 

If  your  city  is  plagued  by  scattered  and  wasteful 
charities,  look  into  the  wonderful  “Community  Chest” 
idea  that  many  cities  have  adopted,  Cleveland  having 
probably  developed  it  best. 

Take  a  more  lively  interest  in  amateur  sports, 
remembering  the  good  they  do  and  the  fact  that  the 
back  lot  game  is  usually  really  worth  seeing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  every  American  city  should  have  public  dia¬ 
monds,  links  and  courts  and  a  stadium,  if  possible 
Make  your  readers  familiar  with  the  history  of 
their  city  and  state.  Ignorance  on  this  subject  is 
often  appalling.  In  fact,  as  a  nation  we  have  a  very 
shadowy  historical  background. 

If  you  have  a  slum,  fight  it,  month  in  and  month 
out.  There  is  no  city  in  America  so  poor  that  it 
cannot  overcome  these  hotbeds  of  disease,  crime  and 
ignorance. 

Fight,  also,  physical  ugliness  in  your  city — those 
ghostly  deserted  old  frame  houses  that  are  falling  to 
pieces  over  a  term  of  twenty  years  right  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  or  near  the  railroad  station,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  selfishness  of  some  landowner  or  the 
neglect  of  some  estate  agent.  It  is  perfectly  feasible 
and  quite  right  that  such  defacements  of  a  fair  city 
should  be  outlawed. 

Take  greater  pride  in  cultural  developments. 
Every  city  should  possess  a  shrine  where  beauty  may 
be  worshipped  by  the  public,  whether  it  be  an  institu- 
ti(wi  for  the  display  of  works  of  art,  natural  history, 
botany,  a  library,  or  what  not. 

Pay  attention  to  the  thought  in  your  labor  circles — 
a  subject  which  too  many  newspapers  are  neglecting. 
If  there  is  unemployment,  make  it  your  concern. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  great  battle  in  this  coun¬ 
try  against  illiteracy  and  that  some  magnificent  work 
is  being  done  in  educating  adults.  Is  there  interest 
there  for  you? 

Investigate  the  local  gang  spirit  and  find  means  to 
supplant  it  with  wholesome  influences. 

Fight  fakers  and  exploiters,  high  and  low,  whether 
they  be  of  the  breed  that  sells  worthless  stock, 
glossed-over  automobile  wrecks,  swamp  land,  or 
“cures”  which  do  not  cure.  Have  your  bankers  tell 
you  how  much  money  your  people  were  defrauded 
out  of  last  year  by  fake  stock  and  land  salesmen  and 
look  up  the  facts  on  blue-sky  legislation. 

Preach  the  good  gospel  of  right  living  and  sensible 
diet,  and  don’t  be  too  sure  that  the  medical  doctors 
of  your  city  know  it  all  or  practise  all  of  the  virtues. 

Interest  yourself  in  public  utilities  and  see  to  it 
that  your  people  get  a  square  deal  from  any  corpora¬ 
tion  that  deals  with  them  through  public  license. 
Every  city,  like  every  man,  should  have  individuality 


My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  show¬ 
ers  upon  the  grass: — Deuteronomy,  XXXII;  2. 


and  distinctive  features  to  characterize  it.  The  stand¬ 
ardized  city  is  a  deplorable  modern  development.  It 
you  have  originality,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  your 
city  famijiis  U>r  some  trait  or  some  institution  of 
particular  merit.  Boston  b<iasts  popular  opera  and 
symphony  concerts,  among  many  other  splendid  dis¬ 
tinctive  features ;  Cincinnati  is  also  a  music  center. 
In  recent  years  Cleveland  has  developed  a  splendid 
feeling  for  art  and  possesses  a  beautiful  gallery.  Her 
park  system  and  recreation  centers  are  mixlels.  .At¬ 
lanta  has  “opera  week"  and  Stone  Mountain.  Ra¬ 
leigh  has  preserved  her  magnificent  old  state  house, 
a  dream  of  Colonial  architecture.  San  Francisco  has 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  a  wonderful  auditorium.  Port¬ 
land  has  a  grand  drive.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  broad  streets  and  a  marvelous  cause¬ 
way.  These  are  but  vagrant  suggestions,  but  every 
city  should  possess  something  notable,  a  real  show 
place  or  an  original  feature  of  life  worth  talking 
about.  It  is  a  newspaper's  business  to  satisfy  such 
local  pride.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  the  people  should 
seem  impossible  of  attainment  by  any  newspaper 
editor.  When  a  new.spaiier  is  fighting  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  Its  city,  morally,  physically  or  politically, 
it  is  only  functioning  a  primary  duty. 


Motion-t'icturc  interests  that  hare  been  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  f'ress,  in  fair  weather  and  fovi, 
until  they  hai'e  ntonofoliced  the  aniuseinent 
field,  are  now  engaged  in  subsidising  a  little, 
half-baked  .skullduggery  to  break  the  standard 
neiest'al'er  aniuseinent  adz'ertising  rate.  The 
truth  about  the  amusenient  rate  is  that  it  is 
iLsually  outrageously  lose,  considering  the  serr- 
ice  rendered. 


THE  GREAT  CHALLENGE 

HESTER  H.  ROWELL  has  an  interesting 
theory  to  explain  why  .\merican  business  men 
who  are  frenzied  with  fear  of  bolshevism  should 
look  with  favor  on  fascism,  although  peilitical  econ¬ 
omists  see  in  the  latter  the  greater  menace  to  our 
democracy  if  it  is  made  to  parade  as  .Americanism. 
He  holds  it  is  an  American  failing  to  judge  other 
things  than  business  by  business  standards  and  as 
fascism  seems  like  “good  business”  the  conclusion  is 
jumped  at  that  it  is  good  for  everything. 

It  is  “good  business”  to  create  a  censorship  that 
has  silenced  the  Italian  press,  but  is  that  good  for 
IKilitics,  for  religion,  for  social  advancement?  Democ¬ 
racy  holds  for  freedom. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  another  student  who 
believes  fascism  is  a  more  dangerous  challenge  to 
democracy  than  is  bolshevism.  He  told  a  meeting  of 
■American  editors  not  long  ago  that  if  democracy  is 
to  stand  it  must  not  only  actively  defend  itself,  but 
be  more  worthy  of  its  name.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Rowell 
agree  that  the  great  crime  in  America  is  our  in¬ 
difference  to  the  original  principles  of  government. 
Democracy  has  really  become  unpopular  or,  at  least, 
uninteresting.  The  need  of  the  day  is  a  method  by 
which  newspapers  and  all  other  leaders  of  thought 
can  revive  genuine  interest  in  our  public  affairs  and 
spoof  ignorant  flag-waving  off  the  board. 


A  Sunday  paper  bought  on  Saturday  or  Fri¬ 
day  to  us  seems  like  a  Christmas  tree  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 


I  A  E 

CASHING  IN 

AUE\  EL.XTION  of  the  week  on  the  profoundly 
imixirtant  subject  i  f  the  service  of  the  “publjt 
relations  expert"  was  that  since  1919  Ivy  L 
Lee,  king  of  press  agents,  had  cleaned  up  $212954 
tax-iiayeri'  money,  for  the  issuance  of  propaganda 
intended  to  convince  the  taxpayers  that  they  should 
pay  higher  fares  for  transportatiim  on  subwav  an,; 
elevated  lines  and  other  sundry  duties.  Mr.  I.ee  pk. 
lured  himself  as  having  busily  written  car-cards  and 
also  of  having  given  the  officials  of  the  Interborouj!!i 
Rapid  Transit  Company  much  advice  about  how  the 
people  were  feeling  on  the  subject  of  a  raise  in  rate 
Is  it  possible,  the  people  of  New  York  are  askint: 
that  a  man  could  receive  that  stupendous  sum,  charged 
to  operating  expenses,  for  such  a  trifling  duty 
as  the  writing  of  those  simple  car  cards,  telling  riders 
for  instance  that  there  was  a  fine  zoo  in  the  Bron.v 
that  the  red-ball  was  up  for  skaters  at  the  park 

lakes  and  that  the  Interborough  was  the  world’s 
safest  railroad?  It  seems  incredible,  especially  in 
view  of  the  meagre  pay  the  same  company  allows 
to  a  motorman  who  drives  a  10-car  train  at  lightning 
speed  through  the  dark  tunnels,  guardian  of  some 
2,000  human  lives.  \\  hat  is  this  great  service  that 
Mr.  Lee  renders  which  costs  in  eight  years  more 

than  a  motorman  could  earn  in  a  hundred  years  of 

such  nerve-racking  toil?  The  car-cards  might  he 
written  by  any  intelligent  stenographer.  What 
did  Ivy  L.  Lee  do  for  the  tax-payers?  Perhaps 

the  city  editors  of  New  A'ork  newspapers,  whom 
Mr.  Lee  claims  to  know  so  well,  or  the  reporters  who 
go  to  Lee's  office  for  "news,”  might  shed  light  on 
the  mystery  if  questioned  by  a  good  sharp  lawyer. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lee's  advice  on  “company  unions,”  and 
how  to  break  a  strike  of  workmen,  and  how  to  make 
newspapers  represent  such  workmen  as  “outlaws," 
may  have  been  worth  his  price,  but  think  of  ta.x- 
payers  footing  the  bill ! 

The  easy  way  that  the  New  York  papers,  with  a 
couple  of  mild  exceptions,  have  this  week  permitted 
Lee  to  “get  away  with  it”  has  interested  us.  The 
IVorld,  that  used  to  thunder  loudest  at  Lee’s  occa¬ 
sional  interference  with  clear  public  thinking  on 
public  questions,  wasn’t  so  sure  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  reprehensible  in  the  "public  relations  expert" 
trade.  Shades  of  the  great  J.  P.  ! 


iriiaterer  else  the  airmen  may  aceoinpU.di 
they  grandly  sers'e  by  lifting  our  eyes  from 
the  sordid  earth. 

THIS  COMPLEX  AGE 

NE  of  the  best  talks  on  advertising  that  we 
have  recently  seen  appears  in  an  attractive 
booklet  issued  by  John  F.  Hurst,  of  the  Henri. 
Hurst  &  McDonald  agency.  It  bears  the  challenging 
title  “The  L’niversal  Question — Can  \Ve  Stay  In 
Business?*’  W  ith  facts  and  figures  the  author  shows 
how  precarious  modern  business  has  become.  The 
world  is  moving  with  amazing  rapidity,  ringing 
changes  that  make  even  great  industries  and  nst 
businesses  obsolete  in  a  short  time  if  their  manage¬ 
ments  are  not  resourceful  to  keep  abreast  of  the  tides 
of  popularity  and  preference.  The  case  of  Ford  b 
cited.  .A  few  years  ago  "transportation”  was  what 
the  public  wished  to  buy  and  Ford  supplied  it  magni- 
licently.  Two  years  ago  people  who  had  never  had 
much  money  began  to  get  money  and  with  it  came 
a  desire  for  “transportation  plus  style”  and  in  1926 
Ford  .sales  decreased  18  per  cent  while  Chevrolet 
sales  increased  30  per  cent. 

Illustrating  the  perils  involved  in  old-style  produc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Hurst  asks ;  “What  has  become  of  the  old- 
fashioned  razor?  The  old  phonograph?  What  hap- 
liened  to  cotton  hosiery?  How  would  you  like  to 
be  a  manufacturer  of  hair-nets?  When  did  you  last 
see  a  fur  muff?  Would  you  rather  buy  stock  in  the 
ice  business  or  in  electric  refrigeration?  When  did 
you  last  take  a  horse-and-buggy  ride  ?”  Styles  change 
and  the  universal  craving  is  for  new  things. 

The  surest  way  to  reduce  sales  costs,  when  tlw 
product  is  right,  is  efficient  advertising.  This  b 
particularly  true  in  this  day  when  the  cry  of  the 
manufacturer  is  for  simplified  distribution,  when 
dealers  are  inclined  to  buy  only  for  current  needs 
and  for  quick  turn-over  and  when  the  power  ot 
the  chain  stores  has  become  so  great.  The  apped 
must  now  be  made  direct  to  the  consumer. 
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—  "■  ^  charge  of  the  extensive  survey  made  for 

PERSONAL  ****  ^ World.  He  sails  July  2 

for  a  tour  of  England  and  France. 

„  Emanuel  Martines.  recently  account 

SE.  THOMASON,  former  general  executive  for  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood, 
•  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Boston  advertising  agency,  has  restgnw 
nnw  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Tampa  to  l^ome  advertising  manager  of  the 
domine  Tribune,  is  having  plans  drawn  Italian  Seivs.  z  vieMy-  newspaper  prmt- 
ior  a  $75,000  home  on  Blanca  avenue,  English  m  Boston. 

navis  Islamls.  Mr.  Thomason’s  property 

las  a  large  water  frontage  on  Tampa  IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
hay  and  overlooks  Bayshore  boulevard,  on  pw\viGHT  S.  PERRIN,  assistant  man- 
the  mainland.  LJ  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 

WiHiam  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the  Dispatch,  and  formerlv  city  editor  of  the 
Sne  York  Sun,  sailed  Saturday  for  Eu-  .Vai-  York  Herald  Tribune,  spent  last 
rope  with  his  family  to  spend  seven  ^veek  in  New  York  visiting  with  friends 


NEW  A.  N.  A.  E.  PRESIDENT 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


weeks.  and  newspaper  acquaintances. 

Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Clifford  K.  Berryman,  for  twenty  years 
J.  Brown  of  Columbus  are  the  parents  ^  cartoonist  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
of  a  s<»  born  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Star,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Los  .\n- 
Brown  is  owner  of  the  Blanchestcr  (O.)  geles  has  left  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
Star-Republican,  Miamisburg  .Xeu-s  and  for  San  Francisco. 

other  papers.  O.  N.  Taylor,  radio  editor  of  the 

Colonel  Cieorge  M.  _  Bailey,  editor  of  Chicago  Ezvnhig  Post,  will  visit  radio 
the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,^  has  been  stations  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
forced  to  cancel  his  trip  to  Europe  as  a  land,  Belguim  and  France  during  the  next 
member  of  the  editorial  commission  of  two  months.  Mr.  Taylor  has  left  Chi- 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  because  of  ill  c^o  for  a  tour  of  those  countries.  During 
health.  Colonel  Bailey,  who  has  been  in  his  absence  George  Kercher,  associate 
31  health  for  more  than  a  year,  has  ^en  editor,  will  be  acting  radio  editor, 
unable  to  go  to  his  office  for  stime  time.  Silas  B.  Fishkind,  for  eight  years  a 
Louis  C.  Elbert,  vice-president  and  member  of  the  .Yni’  York  Herald  Trib- 
general  manager  of  the  News-Tribune  une,  as  reporter,  assistant  dramatic  editor 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  and  sport  writer,  has  resigned  to  under- 
Galveston  (Texas)  Daily  Xnos  and  the  take  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Fishkiml 
Gali’eston  Tribune,  was  defeated  for  attenderl  Columbia  Law  School  while 
mayor  of  Galveston  in  the  recent  elec-  working  in  the  sporting  department  at 


William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the  .Mad- 


night. 

Edward  Diltz,  reporter  and  assistant 


Ison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  has  been  music  critic  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
spending  the  past  week  in  northern  Wis-  Republican,  has  been  appointed  publicity 


consin  on  a  vacation. 


and  membership  secretary  of  the  Spring- 


Edward  M.  Davis,  publisher  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


.Vrtwrfe  (Del.)  Ledger,  on  June  24  en¬ 
tertained  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Adver- 


Frank  Hicks,  city  editor  of  the  Lima 
(O.)  Star,  for  the  past  year  assumed 


Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Columbus  (0.1  Dispatch, 
elected  at  Denver  convention,  this 
week. 

is  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  Richmond, 
where  he  was  operated  upon  for  ap- 
jiendicitis. 

Leon  J.  McCarthy,  news  editor  of  the 


Gub  at  a  banquet  at  Delaware  charge  as  editor  of  the  Fremont  (O.)  (-truing  (S.  \  .)  Ffcning  Leader  is  re- 
.\  number  of  prominent  adver-  .Messenger  on  July  1.  Mr.  Hicks  was  **  Packer  Hospital  follow- 


Beach.  .\  number  of  prominent  adver¬ 
tisers  were  also  g^uests. 

(Jeorge  Marble,  editor  and  publisher  of 


formerly  with  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
Ernest  Ludwig  Meyer,  for  the  last  six 


the  Ft.  Scott  (Kan.)  Motiitor-Tribune  months  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 


ing  an  operation. 

Charles  L.  Palmer,  market  news  editor 
of  the  Fre.sno  Republican,  is  on  leave  of 


and  former  president  of  the  National  Eidi-  ^  oik  Daily  Nnes,  will  return  to  the  Huntington  Park  to  recover 

torial  Association  is  touring  the  New  editorial  staff  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  **1  illness. 


England  states. 


Capital  Times  on  July  9.  Mr.  Meyer 


Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Utica  Tf^'inied  as  managing  e^tor  of  the  Cap 


(N.  Y.)  Press,  will  address  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  state  branch  of  the 


ital  Times  to  go  to  the  Daily  News. 


Thomas  Smith  has  joinetl  the  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  .Star. 

Tom  Steed,  who  has  been  Universit\ 


(jeorge  S.  Connell,  news  editor  of  correspondent  at  the  University  of  Okla- 


National  League  of  District  Postmasters  Brcnens'.'iUe  (Pa.)£t<c»ifng  Telegraph,  boma  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the 
of  the  United  States  at  Hotel  Martin,  tilling  in  as  editor  of  the  Uniontozcsi  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been  named 
Utica,  July  22.  (Pa.) Independent,  a  weekly,  pending  the  staff  correspondent  at  Seminole  during 


of  the  United  States  at  Hotel  Martin, 
Utica,  July  22. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

gENJAMIN  H.  GORDON  has  been 


selection  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Alex  the  .summer. 


Chisholm.  Jr. 


Wayne  Miller,  has  resigned  from  Los 


Kyle  Palmer,  financial  editor  of  the  -Ingelcs  Times,  staff. 

Los  .4ngclcs  (Cal.)  Times,  left  recently  Laurence  C.  Edlund,  editorial  writer  of 


«..hVi  s:cau;,4ii  ;;rHS„i„on  k 


has  been  appointed  as  manager  of  the 


in  ill  health  for  some  time. 

Luther  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Okla- 


same  papers. 

Edward  S.  Riggins,  business  manager 


ing  from  an  attack  of  influenza. 


staff  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times. 

George  Yates,  has  resigned  from  the 
.Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  to  join 


of  the  Fresno  Bee,  and  Mrs.  Riggins  are  \  menmnoa 

parents  of  a  son  horn  June  5.  (Va.)  Ttmes-Dtspatch s  reportonal  staff, 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  is  sailing  for  Europe 

(m  the  new  French  liner,  lie  de  France,  ¥  IL  Fw*  m  m  ^  m.  m 

.IK  r  L)R-  WILLIAM 

tdwin  b.  F  riendly,  business  manager  of 

the  Nm  York  Sun,  was  chairman  of  the  ^ 

reception  committee  at  a  luncheon  this 

week  of  the  Business  Men’s  Council  of  lAftt  r\  A  M  A  i 

the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  W  ILL/ 

PhSanthropic  Societies,  welcoming  Felix 

M.  Warburg,  Ae  federation’s  head,  who  }Veekly — with  tWO~colm 

retun^  to  this  country  June  18,  from 

a  cruise  around  the  world.  Dr.  Hornaday  is  the  wo 

R.  T,  Aldworth,  formerly  with  the  many  books  are  read  by  host 

advertising  staffs  of  newspapers  in  Chi-  doing  the  most  interesting  ^ 

cage,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  ° 

the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  in  Read  Wild  Animal  Inter\ 

^rge  of  foreign  and  local  automobile  Pittsburgh  Post,  St.  Paul 

P  Vindicator,  Newark  Sunday 

I*’'  newspaper. 

eresno  Kepubhean,  has  left  on  an  auto-  ^ 

najile  tour  of  the  east  with  his  family.  Then— order  this  unusual 

rrank  Koch,  for  the  past  three  years 

assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Busi-  - 

ness  Research  of  New  York  University,  IVVl'.n'Vrn'B'B 

^  resigned,  effective  June  30.  Mr.  1  HC  1 

KoA.  as  manager  of  marketing  research,  y  y  mcNitt  Tuna 

®»de  fourteen  surveys  for  the  Daily  m _ i 

^^^Paper  Advertising  Managers  As- 
**ution,  and,  more  recently,  was  in 


Rosser  H.  Griffin,  of  the  Richmnod  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  Huron,  S.  D. 
/a.)  Times-Dispatch’s  reportorial  staff,  (Continued  on  page  32) 


Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday 

writes 

Wild  Animal  Interviews 

Weekly — with  two~column  art  by  Lang  Campbell 

Dr.  Hornaday  is  the  world’s  foremost  naturalist.  His 
many  books  are  read  by  hosts  of  animal-lovers.  He  is  now 
doing  the  most  interesting  work  of  his  long  career. 

Read  Wild  Animal  Interviews  in  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Pittsburgh  Post,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Youngstown 
Vindicator,  Newark  Sunday  Call,  or  some  other  good 
newspaper. 

Then — order  this  unusual  feature  for  your  own  paper. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate  9  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  Time*  Bldg.,  Charles  V.  Me  Adam 

President.  New  York  City  Vice-President 


Orders  Now  ! 

Being  Taken  for  | 
Inunediate 
Release  of  I 

“The  Serial  Sensation  of  | 
the  Year'*  I 

i 

TWO  i 
FUGHTS  UP, 

MARY 

ROBERTS 

RINEHART 

“America's  Most  Popular 
Woman  Writer^* 

Love 

Mystery 

Action 

Twenty-six  Dramatic  Chapters 

First  Fifteen  Chapters 
Illustrated  by 

J.  Norman  Lynd 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service, 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr,  Earl  J.  Hadley. 
General  Manager,  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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{Continued  train  page  31) 

Wayne  W.  Miller,  former  sports  editor 
and  reporter  for  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Bea- 
yon-News  and  lately  on  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times  staff,  has  joined  the  VV.  W. 
\nnstrong  Company,  Aurora  bonding 
house. 

Wilbur  Rogers  has  joined  staff  of  the 
Calcsbury  (Ill.)  Register-Mail,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  D.  Barrett,  resigned. 

Fred  H.  Weigel,  political  and  court¬ 
house  reporter,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  city  hall  beat  of  the  Fresno  Repub¬ 
lican.  Ben  F.  Harrell  is  doing  the  court¬ 
house. 

John  Culnan,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  is 
now  covering  the  city  hall  beat  for  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal.  Mr. 
Culnan  is  replacing  Henry  Noll,  dean  of 
Madison  newspaper  men  who  is  now  in 
Europe. 

Frank  Humphrey  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  staff  is  in  charge  of  the 
Traveler’s  Greater  Boston  marble  contest. 

Benjamin  Woodall,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff,  Marshall  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  has  formed  a  law  part¬ 
nership  with  Carey  M.  Abney  of  Mar¬ 
shall. 

G.  L.  Hamby,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Register,  published  at 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  has  resigned  and  will  be 
associated  with  the  Lusk  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Whitney  Bolton  and  Joseph  Shaplen, 
both  members  of  the  staff  of  the  A'rtc 
York  Herald  Tribune,  are  out  of  the  city 
on  vacation. 

William  Foster  Eliott,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Fresno  Bee  is  vacationing  at  his 
mountain  ranch. 

Walter  W.  Fuller,  fraternal  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Nezvs,  sailed  from  Montreal 
recently  for  a  six  weeks’  European  tour. 

Clifford  B.  Knight,  at  one  time  artist 
with  the  old  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
later  on  the  Newark  Ledger  with  Bill 
Steinke,  is  now  the  artist  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant’s  rotogravure  section, 
.succeeding  Ray  Fowler. 

Wilton  A.  Whitcomb,  golf  writer  on 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  a  member 
of  the  Worcester  Country  Club  recently 
won  the  recent  annual  open  invitation 
tournament  conducted  by  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Country  Club. 

Kenneth  Dole,  recently  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  as  editorial 
writer.  He  succeeds  John  Hackett,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Union,  who  recently 
transferred  to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Conrant  to  assist  M.  S.  Sherman,  former¬ 
ly  editor  of  the  Union. 

E.  K.  Titus,  ship  news  reporter  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  on  a  three-months’ 
tour  of  the  world.  Articles  on  his  ob¬ 
servations  throughout  the  trip  appear 
daily  in  the  Eagle. 

Robert  M.  Neal,  in  charge  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Norwich  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  for  the  va¬ 
cation  period. 

Weston  F.  Hutchins,  for  59  years  a 
Boston  newspaper  reporter  and  for  tlie 
past  40  covering  court  news,  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  dinner  by  his  associates  on  the 
81st  anniversary  of  his  birth  June  20. 
-Among  those  in  attendance  were  men 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  44 
years  ago.  A.  J.  Philpot  of  the  Boston 
Globe  was  toastmaster. 


MARRIED 


IJUSSELL  Bennitt,  business  manager 
-  of  the  HoUzHlle  (Cal.)  Tribune,  to 
Miss  Nola  Belle  Heald,  at  Lewiston, 
Mont.,  recently. 

Miss  Frances  Feldkamp,  motion  picture 
critic  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
to  Harold  T.  Meek  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  recently. 

J.  Lawrence  F.  Herzog  of  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Gazette,  to  Miss  Louise  E.  Gil¬ 
bert.  June  22. 

Walter  Sprague,  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 


Globe  composing  room  for  about  30  years, 
to  Miss  -Anna  F.  Davidson  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  June  16. 

W.  N.  Dekker,  police  reporter  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  to  Miss  Mary  Stein- 
f)eck,  recently. 

Raymond  C.  Carroll,  associate  editor  of 
the  EllicoHille,  (N.  A’.)  Post,  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at  Ellicotville, 
to  Miss  Grace  1.  France  of  Little  Valley, 
N.  A'.,  recently. 

-Ashton  Stevens,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  to  Miss 
Florence  Katherine  Krug  of  Chicago,  an 
actress,  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  June  21. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shroyer  to  Robert 
Ward,  both  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  June  18, 
in  Chicago. 

Charles  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  the  mailing 
room  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  to  Miss 
Blanche  Rupp,  June  24. 

Duncan  Price,  in  charge  of  the  -Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  as 
correspondent,  to  Miss  Rachael  Wiley, 
recently. 

Samuel  A'.  Hasvold,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Ez'cning 
Tribune,  to  Miss  Lorene  Dowd,  June  13. 

J.  Fred  Wathey,  a  member  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Times,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Griggs  of  Glen¬ 
dale,  Ca\.,  June  12 

Leslie  R.  Combs,  farm  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  to  Miss  Thelma 
Brockway  of  Clifton,  Kan.,  recently. 

George  F.  Hadley,  a  member  of  the 
Sunday  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  to  Miss  Exum  Carter  of 
Baltimore,  Aid.,  June  22.  They  were 
married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Car- 
wardine,  religious  editor  of  the  Herald 
and  Examiner. 

-Allen  H.  Fermance,  secretary  to  the 
business  manager  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post,  to  Miss  Mildred  Betty  Olson  of 
Dorchester,  Alass.,  recently. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

^HEODORE  Deutsch,  23  for  tour 
years  a  make-up  man  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  was  graduated  in  law  from 
DePaul  University  last  week  and  is  ready 
to  take  the  bar  examination. 

Members  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  No.  16,  their  families  and  friends, 
numbering  more  than  5,0(X),  celebrated 
the  75th  birthday  of  that  organization 
June  25,  w’ith  a  dinner  and  dance  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel. 

Having  worked  46  and  54  years,  re¬ 
spectively,  as  printers,  Josua  Addy  and 
James  Wardsworth,  both  printers  on  the 
A^ew  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury  and 
Standard  have  retired. 

The  oldest  employe  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  both  in  years  and  length  of 
service,  is  Thomas  E.  Sullivan  of  the 
composing  room.  It  is  almost  63  years 
since  Sullivan  joined  the  Tribune  organi¬ 
zation.  In  the  years  that  followed  he 
passed  from  “sub”  to  regular,  to  proof¬ 
room  and  to  foreman  of  the  proof  and 
comiwsing  rooms.  He  held  the  latter 
position  for  40  years. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

CAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS,  172-page 
'  Southwest  Texas  historical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  edition,  June  21. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
Vacation  Section,  eight  pages,  June  19. 

LaConner  (Wash.)  Puget  Sound  Mail, 
28-page,  54th  Anniversary  development 
number,  June  16. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union-Republican, 
146-page  special  anniversary  issue  Sun¬ 
day,  June  26,  in  connection  with  the  75th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  city’s  in¬ 
corporation. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News,  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  edition,  June  28. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

pENDLETON  (Ind.)  Times,  Repub¬ 
lican  weekly,  has  been  sold  to  F.  R. 
James  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  W.  E.  Wit- 
mer  of  Indianapolis. 


Harry  Dunham,  secretary  of  the  Pierce 
County  Press  Association  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  advertising  manager  of  the  Pu¬ 
yallup  (Wash.)  Vdley  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Puyallup  Herald,  and  took 
over  his  purchase  July  1. 

W.  T.  Lambert,  former  California 
banker  and  Iowa  newspaperman,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Walter  L.  Clemons 
in  publishing  the  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.) 
South  Coast  Neies.  .A  new  plant  will 
be  erected  at  First  and  Forest  avenues. 

Charles  Perrin  has  purchased  the  Lake 
Andes  (S.  D.)  Courier,  one  of  the  oldest 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state,  from 
his  brother,  Percy  Perrin.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Lake  Andes  Pilot. 

F.  M.  McFall  of  San  Springs,  Okla., 
has  taken  over  the  Oilton  Gusher,  weekly 
newspaper.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Admire,  who  has 
been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper 
since  the  recent  death  of  her  husband, 
is  retiring  from  newspaper  work. 

Joe  Bailey,  formerly  of  Brownfield, 
Tex.,  has  purchased  the  interest  of  Calvin 
N.  Noble  in  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Daily 
Gusher. 


FLASHES 


Women,  declares  a  leader,  get  much 
out  of  marriage.  And  some  alimony  fig. 
ures  prove  it. — Wall  Street  Journal. 


Mr.  Dempsey  explains  to  the  reporters 
that  he  attempts  his  comeback  for  “the 
glory  of  it.”  In  order  that  the  glory 
shall  be  visible  he  insists  on  27j4  per  cent 
instead  of  15  ^er  cent  of  the  net  receipts 
— IVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

-Anyway  the  old-fashioned  roads  were 
almost  as  good  as  the  modern  detours.— 
Florence  (-Ala.)  Herald. 

It  took  the  garter  more  than  nineteen 
centuries  to  win  a  place  in  the  sun.— 
Toledo  Blade. 


Field  Marshal  Haig  says  the  Allies 
would  have  won  the  war  without  the 
aid  of  the  United  States.  Gosh!  How 
we  wish  they  had! — New  York  Sun. 


SCHOOLS 


pHARLES  S.  HYDE,  Jr.,  of  Syracuse, 
has  been  elected  an  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams  College  Record,  a  semi-weekly. 
Two  other  members  of  the  Hyde  family 
are  leaders  in  college  journalism.  Salem 
Hyde  II  is  an  editor  of  the  Amherst  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Henry  Van  Zile  Hyde  is  an 
editor  of  the  Yale  Daily  Nezvs. 

Dana  M.  Swan  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
has  been  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Bozodoin  Bugle,  the  college  annual  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 


In  Bible  times  the  swine  full  of  devils 
ran  over  a  cliff  instead  of  a  pedestrian.— 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 


CHANGES  PAGE  SIZE 

The  Greenville  (Tex.)  Banner  has 
changed  its  make-up  from  a  seven-column 
page  to  an  eight-column  page.  The 
Banner  recently  moved  into  its  new 
modern  plant  with  new  equipment.  J.  C. 
Monroe  is  publisher. 


And  now  the  taxicab  industry  is  to 
have  a  “czar.”  If  Communism  ever  does 
sweep  this  country,  it  will  take  at  least 
twenty  years  to  kill  off  all  the  czars.— 
-Vew  York  Evening  Post. 

-Anti-Saloon  League  finds  that  college 
students  are  “dry.”  Which  may  explain 
why  they  drink  so  much. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

A  luxury  is  something  that  costs  $7.63 
to  make  and  $20  to  sell. — li'indsor  Bor¬ 
der  Cities  Star. 


America  might  be  interested  enough  to 
guard  against  future  Mississippi  flooi 
if  the  river  were  in  Armenia  or  some¬ 
where  like  that. — San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 
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EASIER  TO  READ 


That  is  what  thousands  of  BEACON  JOURNAL  readers  are  saving  today  as  they 

scan  the  columns  of  this  newspaper 

>~riT  Tr?  U  C  A  Witness  the  change !  the  paragraphs  Oculist  Says  Beacon  Journal’s  New 

X  I  I  r!i  IvJLixX»JV,/IN  ill  the  first  column  give  an  excellent  Type  Is  Scientifically  Designed  to 

Yield  Utmost  of  Reading  Ease. 


Amazing  Story  i 
:  spiracy  Told  F 


BETRAYS  FO 

Testifies  Editoi 
Punislied  Or  t 
noying  Chn 


(From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal) 

THE  BEACON  JOURNAL,  ever  alert 
to  the  most  modem  newspaper  im¬ 
provements,  has  adopted  an  entirely 

ttcoNDixsTAi.  new  dress!  A  new  type  face!  it  an  even  preater  nleacnrn  tti  rpnrf  S.  A.  Freeman,  oculist.  Of  77  S.  Howard  v,nhii.-,SJTr 

TKI,  recently  perfected  type-lace,  iSnT 

.■mkniioeTi  null  ii  i^me  OI  ionic  wo.  o,  is  relieving  mu-  ficial,”  says  Milton  C.  Potter,  superin-  ers  will  be  far-reaching  and  beyond  i  'Thn 

'i^T lions  of  eyes  from  daily  strain.  More  tendent  of  schools  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  the  average  reader’s  comprehension,  '  '  ’ 
iniu  iiy  (in'Av'  than  320  leading  newspapers  of  the  others  expressed  similar  approval  he  said.  HCT 

country  have  adopted  this  new  type-  ^hen  the  Milwaukee  Journal  adopted  “I  noticed  the  change  of  type  as 
^tar.kin«.v.,.  face,  and  the  BEACON  JOURNAL  is  the  same  type  that  BEACON  JOUR-  soon  as  I  picked  up  the  paper  Monday  chud 

pleased  to  be  the  first  to  present  it  to  nAL  readers  are  given  today.  In  other  f declared.  a 

fecj  in-,.  ,h..  readers  of  Akron  and  vicinity.  (Above  cities,  readers  were  unanimous  in 

d IK  iirf>Unr  pitoi  at  naTS) crrs) nhi  i<5  thp  nptu  f’VTiP  ^  a.  r  til©  OpUllOIl  til©  BEACON  JOURNAL  ttre.  nrk«  mm 

in  n  Paragraph  is  the  new  type.)  praise  of  the  type-face.  has  done  a  great  thing  for  the  benefit 

The  change  in  the  style  of  type  in-  The  improvement  of  the  type-face  of  its  readers.  - 

volved  replacement  of  all  matrices  on  is  only  one  of  many  changes  already  “Prom  my  viewiioint,  it  is  one  of  the  on 

linotype  machines  setting  the  body  type  made,  or  contemplated  by  this  news-  greatest  improvements  the  paper  could  ^ iDUnDCn  P 

WfiMnniunaii.,  of  the  paper,  and  results  in  broader  and  paper.  With  its  entry  into  the  new  have  made.  The  type  relieves  the  eye-  li 

“fatter”  faced  letters,  utilizing  more  of  $1>000.000  BEACON  JOURNAL  build-  strain,  in  that  it  increases  the  angle  of  OIPiriUG 

m  ti«.  „  ,iat  mieht  he  called  waste  snace  in  the  “'S’  ®  months,  readers  Will  be  vision  and  results  in  the  lessening  of  riURinu 

0.,  ^  ‘  given  all  the  features  and  service  made  the  strain  on  the  nerves,  which  would  *tw>i 

Sln-ioo  bxu..o  0. .  possible  by  one  of  the  most  modem  be  forced  to  concentrate  more  in  pick- 

spaces  in  each  line  remains  the  same.  newspaper  plants  in  this  country.  ing  up  the  smaller  angle.  The  angle  of  ott  wuh  $ 

■an  Bto  uw -iiknov.  (This  paragraph  is  set  in  the  old  The  comment  of  readers  on  the  vision  is  the  basis  of  making  all  eye  ^ew  vouk  u, 

5^"m"«i  type.)  change  in  tyi)e-face  is  invited.  tests,”  he  declared. 
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Witness  the  change!  the  paragraphs  Oculist  Says  Beacon  Journal’s  New 
in  the  first  column  give  an  excellent  Type  Is  Scientifically  Designed  to 
idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  type  Yield  Utmost  of  Reading  Ease. 

over  the  old.  - 

THE  BEACON  JOURNAL’S  new 
Eyesight  experts,  everywhere,  have  type-face  is  scientifically  designed  to 
proclaimed  this  new  type  as  beneficial,  the  utmost  of  reading  ease. 

“It  is  clearer,  it  is  easier  on  the  eyes.  That  is  the  expert  opinion  of  Dr. 
it  is  an  even  greater  pleasure  to  read  A'  Freeman,  ocul^t,  of  77  S.  Howard 
rv,i>  .vowuov.  „un  street.  He  made  the  statement  after 

the  paper,  and  the  effect  on  both  chil-  carefully  studying  the  type.  The  bene- 
dren  and  adults  is  bound  to  be  bene-  fit  to  the  BEACON  JOURNAL’S  read- 
ficial,”  says  Milton  C.  Potter,  superin-  ers  will  be  far-reaching  and  beyond 
tendent  of  schools  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  the  average  reader’s  comprehension, 
Others  expressed  similar  approval  he  said. 

when  the  Milwaukee  Journal  adopted  “I  noticed  the  change  of  type  as 
the  same  type  that  BEACON  JOUR-  soon  as  I  picked  up  the  paper  Monday 
NAL  readers  are  given  today.  In  other  began  a  study  ot  it,  he  declared. 

„  _ . _  _ _  _ _  .  “The  more  I  look  at  it  the  more  I  am 
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Cities,  readers  were  unanimous  m  of  the  opinion  the  BEACON  JOURNAL 


praise  of  the  type-face. 

The  improvement  of  the  type-face 
is  only  one  of  many  changes  already 


has  done  a  great  thing  for  the  benefit 
of  its  readers. 

“From  my  viewpoint,  it  is  one  of  the 


made,  or  contemplated  by  this  news-  greatest  improvements  the  paper  could 
paper.  With  its  entry  into  the  new  have  made.  The  type  relieves  the  eye- 
$1,000,000  BEACON  JOURNAL  build-  strain,  in  that  it  increases  the  angle  of 
ing,  in  a  few  months,  readers  will  be  vision  and  results  in  the  lessening  of 
given  all  the  features  and  service  made  the  strain  on  the  nerves,  which  would 


be  forced  to  concentrate  more  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  smaller  angle.  The  angle  of 
vision  is  the  basis  of  making  all  eye 
tests,”  he  declared. 


possible  by  one  of  the  most  modem 
newspaper  plants  in  this  country. 

The  comment  of  readers  on  the 
change  in  tyiie-face  is  invited. 
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Bringing  Baltimore  Ne4v 


For  12  Consecutive  Months  ! 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  1 

II  Has  Gained  In  Local  Advertising  j 

I 

jj  Lines  Gained  In  Local  Advertising  | 


JUNE,  1926  . 

.  46,308 

DECEMBER,  1926  . 

.  18,609  1 

JULY,  1926  . 

.  38,317 

JANUARY,  1927  . 

.  30,094  i 

AUGUST,  1926  . 

.  16,874 

FEBRUARY,  1927  . 

.  12,759  ! 

SEPTEMBER,  1926.. 

.  32,058 

MARCH,  1927  . 

.  32,089  ! 

OCTOBER,  1926  .  . . . 

.  32,253 

APRIL,  1927  . 

.  48,811  1 

NOVEMBER,  1926  .  . 

. 51,491 

MAY,  1927  . 

.  31,689  j 

Total  Gain 

,  391,352 

1 

!h' 

Is  For  Five  Months  The  Baltimore  News 
j  Has  Been  the  Only  Evening  Paper 
j  To  Gain  In  Local  Advertising 


From 

January  to  May 
1927  Inclusive 


(In  these  five  months  The  Baltic 
more  News  gained  every  month, 
and  the  two  other  papers  lost 
every  month.) 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  Gained. 

The  Evening  Sun  Lost.  .  . 

The  Post  Lost .  .  . 


155,442 

244,475 

121,152 


The  Baltimore  News  Has  the  Largest  Circulation  of  \ 
Any  Daily  Newspaper  In  the  Entire  South  | 


(Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 


aper  History  Up  To  Date 


The  Net  Paid  Circulation  of 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

For  MAY  Was  151,059 

Net  Paid  for  May 

The  Baltimore  News  I5I9O59 
The  Evening  Sun  .  .  1X79918 

Compared  With  May,  1926,  The  Baltimore  Compared  With  May,  1926,  The  Evening  Sun 

NEWS  Has  Gained  29,4-10  Gained  2,142 

The  Circulation  of  the  Two  Standard  Size 
Baltimore  Evening  Newspapers  by  Months 
from  January  1,  1927,  was  as  follows: 


January  .  .  .  , 

The  Baltimore  News 

•  128,528 

The  Evening  Sun 

127)705 

February  .  .  .  , 

137f022 

129)100 

March  .  .  . 

137)695 

129)132 

April  .  .  . 

139)504 

127)419 

May  ... 

151)059 

127)918 

There  were  four  unusual  days  during  the  month — May  3rd,  the  Mayoralty  election; 
May  9,  the  Snyder  verdict;  May  21,  Lindbergh’s  arrival  in  Paris,  and  May  30,  Decora¬ 
tion  Day. 


Eliminating  these  extraordinary  days  the 
net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  News  for  the  normal  days  in 
May  was . 


149,654 


The  Baltimore  News  Has  the  Largest  Circulation  of 
Any  Daily  Newspaper  In  the  Entire  South 


(Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationx) 
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THROWN  DOWN  STAIRS  IN  HOBOKEN; 
ALYCIA  LIKES  “THE  GAME” 


Miss  Patterson,  Daughter  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  Owner, 
Has  Had  Enough  Thrills  in  10  Weeks  of  Newspaper 
Work  to  Want  to  Stay  at  It 

By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

A  FTER  10  weeks  as  a  newspaper  wo-  and  is  thinking,  somewhat,  of  moving 
man,  Alycia  Patterson,  20  year-old  down  to  Greenwich  Village. 

■  ~  ■  .  -  -  —  As  a  Daily  News  reporter.  Miss  Pat¬ 

terson  was  assigned  to  go  over  to  Roose- 


by  Mr.  Hearst  to  commute  between  his  expressed  keen  disappointment  at  the 
ranch  at  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Los  An-  failure  to  obtain  the  $200,000  appropria- 
geles.  Cal.  tion  and  the  proposal  was  made  to  raise 

The  Mirror’s  managing  editor  made  a  State-wide  advertising  fund  by  popular 
several  flights  in  the  airplane  this  week,  subscription. 

He  also  planned  to  fly  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  Friday  with  a  plane  in  the 
national  air  tour. 

The  airplane  Mr.  Hearst  expects  to  buy 
is  of  the  enclosed  cabin  type  with  thick 
wooden  wings  and  fuselage  of  steel  tub¬ 
ing. 


daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  relented  sufficiently  to 
tell  Editor  &  Publisher  what  it  feels 
like  to  work  for  Dad’s  tabloid. 

“I’m  simply  mad  about  it,”  she  said, 
and  looked  as  though  she  meant  it. 

When  news  first  broke  that  Alycia  had 
joined  the  News,  “powerful  interests” 
held  the  Editor  &  Publisher  to  the 
barest  announcement  of  the  important 
event.  The  powerful  interests,  of  course, 
were  the  five  feet  two  or  so  of  Miss 
Patterson  herself. 

Now  she  knows  what  it  feels  like  to 
get  turned  down  on  a  story,  and  this  week 
consented  to  be  interviewed. 

“Yes,”  she  explained,  “I’ve  already 
been  thrown  down  stairs.  It  happened 
over  in  Hoboken,”  she  laughed.  “Imagine 
it,  Hoboken ! 

“And  so,  perhaps.  I’m  a  little  more 
sympathetic  than  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

“The  Hoboken  story  was  about  a  wo¬ 
man  who  was  said  to  henpeck  her  husband. 
There  was  some  court  case,  I  believe, 
and  it  came  out  that  she  only  gave  her 
husband  50  cents  a  day. 

“My  assignment  was  to  go  over  and 
interview  ‘Mama.’  I  climbed  I  don’t 
know  how  many  flights. of  stairs  before 
I  found  the  right  door.  The  woman 
opened  it,  and  she  looked  about  10  feet 
wide  to  me. 

“I  started  to  say  something  and  got 
about  as  far  as  the  Daily  News,  when 
— downstairs  I  went,  and  not  exactly 
right  side  up  either.” 

Despite  such  an  inauspicious  beginning. 
Miss  Patterson  has  made  up  her  mind 
that  newspaper  work  will  be  her  life 
work,  she  said.  She  had,  indeed,  become 
veteran  enough  at  the  business  to  reply 
that  she  “hadn’t  the  time”  when  asked 
if  she  had  ambitions  to  write  a  play 
for  her  talented  sister  Elinor  to  act  in, 
or  a  novel,  or  a  poem. 

“All  newspaper  people  talk  about  and 
think  about  those  things,”  she  added 
sagely.  “But  ve^  few  ever  seem  to 
get  around  to  doing  them.  They  have 
too  much  of  a  good  time  being  just  news¬ 
paper  people. 

“I  think  the  work  is  the  most  fun  in 
the  world.  Far  better  than  going  to 
school,  and  you  learn  so  much  more,  too. 
I  know  I  didn’t  know  what  it  was  all 
about,  I  didn’t  know  a  thing,  before  I 
started  in  here.  I’m  just  beginning  to 
see  things  now.” 

Miss  Patterson  is  receiving  $30  a  week 
as  a  Daily  News  reporter.  She  doesn’t 
live  at  home,  she  said,  but  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel.  She  likes  to  be  independent. 


velt  and  Curtis  Fields  and  find  out  if 
Lindbergh  had  any  airdrome  sweethearts. 
She  wasn’t  successful  in  this  news  quest. 
She  couldn’t  find  any  girl  daring  enough 
to  admit  knowing  the  bashful  young  hero, 
although  she  could  have  found  many  who 
wanted  to  know  him  and  know  him  well. 

She  was  at  Curtis  Field  the  night  before 
Chamberlin  and  Levine  hopped  off  for 
Berlin,  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Chamberlin.  Expecting  to  spend 
the  night  at  the  field  and  watch  the  take¬ 
off  next  morning,  she  was  disappointed 
when  the  office  telephoned  out  ordering 
her  to  go  home. 

“They  told  me  that  the  flight  had  been 
called  off  again,”  she  smiled  ruefully. 

Miss  Patterson  works  regularly  from 
11  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the 
evening.  She  isn’t  afraid  of  overtime, 
however. 

On  the  day  of  the  interview,  things 
weren’t  running  so  smoothly  for  the 
young  new  reporter.  The  assignment  of 
the  day  was  a  tough  one. 

“I  was  supposed  to  interview  a  woman 
in  a  Brooklyn  jail  w'ho  killed  her  husband 
and  now  is  sorry,”  she  explained.  “I 
went  out  to  the  jail,  but  she  won’t  see 
anybody.  I’m  trying  to  get  to  her  law¬ 
yers  now.” 

The  publisher’s  daughter  was  a  little 
hot  and  flustered  from  frequent  incuba¬ 
tions  in  the  stuffy  telephone  booths.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  warm  days  of  the 
summer.  Maybe  the  weather  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  her  dejection,  when  she 
said : 

“You  know  I  made  a  mistake  in  the 
most  important  story  they  gave  me  to  do. 
I  feel  like  I  ought  to  ask  Dad  to  fire 
me.  I’d  hate  to  leave,  though.  I’m 
having  such  a  good  time.” 


FLORIDA  TO  ADVERTISE 
IN  3,000  WEEKUES 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Tallahassee, 
Has  $150,000  Appropriation  to 
Invest — Governor  Refused 
$400,000  Budget 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  fesLiSHERi 

T.\llahassee,  Fla.,  June  29. — Officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  here  have 
announced  that  the  State  will  soon  launch 
an  advertising  campaign  in  country  week¬ 
lies  throughout  the  nation  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  running  it  probably  one  year. 
The  tentative  schedule  includes  approxi- 
niaely  3,000  newspapers.  The  fund  for 
advertising  was  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  at  its  recent  session,  but  is 
not  the  $200,000  annually  as  originally 
proposed.  The  Legislature  passed  a  meas¬ 
ure  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $400.- 
000  for  two  years,  but  Governor  Martin 
objected  after  the  bill  reached  him  and 
it  was  amended  to  provide  $150,000  for 
the  period. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  had  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  annually  for  advertising  space, 
bcxiklets  and  pamphlets,  and  while  the 
additional  appropriation  of  $75,000  is  far 
short  of  the  sum  expected,  it  will  enable 
expansion  of  advertising  activities  and 
the  decision  to  go  into  weekly  columns 
is  the  first  move  in  this  direction. 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  at  Leesburg  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  civic  workers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  advertising  situation,  the  group 


The  conference  declined  to  adopt  tht 
proposal  and  instead,  appointed  a  commit, 
tee  to  confer  with  the  Commissioner  of 
.\griculture,  in  charge  of  the  Immigra- 
tion  Bureau,  and  lend  assistance  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  showing  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  available. 

The  conference  also  voted  to  crystal¬ 
lize  public  opinion  during  the  next  Uo 
years  so  that  when  the  Legislature  con¬ 
venes  in  1929  the  demand  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  advertising  appropriation  will  be 
so  strong  that  neither  the  Governor  nor 
the  Lep^islature  will  refuse  to  appropriate 
a  necessary  sum. 

SHOWS  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  recently 
issued  an  attractive  illustrated  folder  pic¬ 
turing  and  describing  the  extensive  con¬ 
struction  projects  in  its  territorv. 


noiv 

195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 

lara,est  on* 

^  homeddivered 
circulation  of  if 
anij  paper  in  its 
territon^  ff  if  if  if 


■.  1 1 


HEARST  BUYS  AIRPLANE 


Phil  Payne  Indicates  Some  Stunt  Being 
Planned  for  Huge  Fokker 

Tests  are  now  being  made  on  an  eight 
passenger  Fokker  airplane,  purchased  for 
William  Randolph  Hearst  from  the  Fok¬ 
ker  Aircraft  Corporation  by  Philip  A. 
Payne,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror. 

Mr.  Payne  has  made  an  initial  pay¬ 
ment  of  ^0,000  on  the  machine.  Ques¬ 
tioned  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Hearst’s  plans  for  the  machine,  saying 
they  depended  upon  the  results  of  the 
tests.  Eventually,  he  said,  it  will  be  used 


r^FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE.^ 

TYPE 

BORDERS  -  ORNAMENTS  -  BRASS  RULE 

Printers’ Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES  ^  KLYM  AX  FEEDERS  ~  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT.  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carritd  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  foUensiing  Setting  Houses  of  thtj 

(American  Type  Founders  (pmpany 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND 

ATLANTA 

BUFFALO 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 
MaWAUKEE 


MJNNEAPOUS 
KANS  iS  CITY 
DES  MOINES 
DENVER 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEC 


Here  Are  Two  Real 
Circulation  Boosters 


The  TORPEDO  FLOAT 


— an  ideal  summer  premium.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  wants  this  practical 
TORPEDO  FLOAT  that  changes  bathers  into 
swimmers.  It  is  the  simplest,  safest,  latest, 
most  sought  after  swimming  device  made. 
As  a  circulation  builder  it  has  no  equal.  The 
price  is  so  low  that  every  newspaper  and 
magazine  can  afford  to  use  it  in  substantial 
quantities. 


The  BIFF  BAG 


If  you  want  a  good  all 
year  around  premium  the 
BIFF  BAG  is  your  best 
bet.  Every  boy  and  girl 
likes  it  and  they  all  want 
it.  The  price  is  right. 


Send  for  quantity  prices  and  catalog  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  other 
Airubber  products. 


Publishers  Space  Selling  Service 

49  West  ISIb  Street  New  York  City 
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EDITORS^  PUBLISHER 

Presents  to  the 

Publishers  of  Daily  Newspapers 

With  Mr.  Seubert’s  Articles  on 

Consumer  Buying  Ability 

a  splendid  opportunity  to  tie  up 
their  Papers  with  their  Markets 

These  articles  are  creating  a  tremendous  interest  on  the  part  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  General  Advertisers,  all  of  whom  are  study¬ 
ing  them  with  avidity  and  carefully  filing  them  for 
frequent  future  reference. 

The  tie-up  thus  becomes 
permanent 

What  is  more  logical  than  an  Advertiser  wanting  to  know  something 
about  the  newspaper  that  best  covers  the  trading  area  under  investiga¬ 
tion?  Or  more  effective  than  to  present  the  story  of  that  newspaper 
at  the  time  its  market  is  under  consideration,  and  between  the  covers 
of  the  same  publication  that  gives  the  latest,  most  reliable  and  most 
illuminating  information  concerning  that  market? 

r  When  will  the  Consumer  Buying  Ability  of  1 
your  state  and  your  city  be  analyzed  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER?  THAT’S  the  issue 
for  you  to  use  in  putting  your  best  foot  for- 
A  ward  in  behalf  of  your  paper!  ,  / 

Let  us  help  you  in  your  planning 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2,  1927 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

Frank  Presbrey  Company  Name*  Account  Managers — New  Agency  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Norman  A.  Fyife  Joins  Michaels 
&  Heath 


TV  F.  DONOVAN  and  Paul  C.  Smith 
are  now  associated  with  the  Frank 
Presbrey  Company  as  account  managers. 

Mr.  Donovan,  prior  to  joining  this 
organization,  was  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Caples  Advertising 
Agency,  as  vice-president,  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Previous  to  that  he  was  an 
account  manager  with  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  New  York,  for  four  years.  Be¬ 
fore  his  connection  with  Seaman  he  was 
affiliated  with  the  A.  B.  EHck  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  with  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Sears-Roebuck,  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Hearst’s 
Magazine  and  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Detroit  and  New  York. 

Francis  B.  Frank  has  established  an 
advertising  agency  with  offices  at  559 
Ellicott  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  Wo^  Advertising,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  as  copy  chief  and  account 
executive. 

Norman  A.  Fyffe,  former  president  of 
the  Norman  A.  Fyffe  Corporation,  has 


joined  Michaels  &  Heath  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  as  an  account  executive. 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president,  and  Paul 
M.  Bryant,  vice-president,  of  the  G.  Lynn 
Sumner  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
will  leave  July  16,  to  spend  a  three 
weeks’  vacation  at  Mr.  Bryant’s  summer 
camp,  35  miles  back  of  Wausaukee,  Wis. 
Mr.  Sumner  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

Amendment  to  the  charter  of  Cecil, 
Barreto  and  Cecil,  Incorporated,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  changes  the  name  to  Cecil, 
Warwick  and  Cecil.  John  H.  Cecil  is 
president  and  J.  M.  Cecil  is  secretary. 

'The  Kenyon  Company,  advertising 
agency,  opened  new  offices  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Metropolitan  building,  260 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  June  22.  To 
mark  the  opening  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  entertained  at  luncheon  more  than 
70  clients  of  the  agency,  representing  as¬ 
sociated  and  allied  arts,  crafts  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  Alden  H.  Kenyon, 
president  of  the  company,  was  in  charge. 


Mexico,  Panama,  Philippine  Islands,  i 
Spain,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  Canada,  China, 
England,  Australia  aixl  New  Zealand. 

The  Sheaffer  schedule  in  the  United 
States  includes  211  daily  newspapers  and 
29  magazines. 

Joseph  Kohart,  for  the  last  six  years 
with  the  American  Lithograph  Company, 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  new  sales  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Caloroil  Burner 
Corporation,  New  York. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  awarded  an  advertising  agency 
contract  to  Wood  Advertising,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  in  association  with  Williams 
&  Cunnyngham  of  Chicago. 

Lionel  B.  Moses,  vice-president  of 
Wood  Advertising,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Williams  &  Cun¬ 
nyngham,  and  W.  Wadsworth  Wood, 
president  of  Wood  Advertising,  Inc.,  will 
work  jointly  in  directing  the  account. 

Work  is  to  start  immediately.  Local 
newspapers,  as  well  as  large  national  con¬ 
sumer  publications  will  be  used. 

Philip  P.  Mosher,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  George  D.  Roper  Corporation, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  has  become  sales  manager 
for  the  Rockford  Steel  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany.  Plans  to  extend  its  sales  territory 
into  the  south,  east  and  west  states  are 
being  made.  The  firm  has  heretofore 
confined  itself  to  the  middle  west  field. 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Chancellor  Cigars  Opening  Newspaper  Drives  in  Many  Cities — Oil 
Burner  Directors  Meeting  July  12  at  Detroit — Sheaffer 
Pen  Company  Sets  Ad  Record 


CHANCELLOR  CIGARS,  having 
^  completed  a  newspaper  campaign  in 
Baltimore,  are  opening  up  drives  in  other 
cities  as  fast  as  jobbers  lay  in  stocks, 
aeveland  and  Chicago  are  reported  next 
on  the  list,  which  is  expected  to  run  well 
over  100  cities. 

The  campaign  runs  good-sized  news¬ 
paper  copy  for  about  two  months  in  each 
city.  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.  handles 
the  account. 

Directors  of  the  American  Oil  Burner 
Association  are  scheduled  to  meet  in  De¬ 
troit,  July  12.  Prominent  members  of 
this  association  are  organizers  of  the  Oil 
Heating  Institute,  now  conducting  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  magazine  paid 
space  and  asking  for  free  use  of  news¬ 
paper  news  columns. 

Ruffus  Richart  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Institute  in  charge 
of  public  relations  and  publicity.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
was  formerly  doing  publicity  work  for 
the  General  Electric  Company.  An  offi¬ 
cial  statement  regarding  the  Institute’s 
plans,  after  naming  the  magazines  to  be 
used,  continues: 

“News  and  feature  articles  also  will  be 
furnished  regularly  by  the  Institute  to  a 
list  of  more  than  100  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  and  magazines  and  to  edi¬ 
tors  of  building  and  financial  depart¬ 
ments.’’ 

Fuel  Oil.  the  association’s  official  or¬ 
gan,  lists  23  burner  manufacturers  as 
subscribers  to  the  Institute. 

Already  there  has  been  between  $125,- 
000  and  $150,000  subscribed,  and  Leod 
D.  Becker,  managing  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  is  negotiating  with  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  to  contribute  an  equal  amount.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York,  the  Cities  Service  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Roxana  Petroleum  Company 
have  been  interviewed  and  have  agreed 
to  subscribe. 

A  list  of  208  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  included  in  the  present  record- 
breaking  advertising  campaign  of  the 
W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  scheduled 
to  run  during  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher,  W.  Ray 


BARRY  GOLF  WINNER 

The  prize  for  the  best  medal  score  in 
the  tournament  of  the  Newspapermen’s 
Golf  Association  of  Boston,  on  June  28, 
went  to  Larry  M.  Barry  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  with  a  79  ^oss.  In  the  novice 
class  C.  E.  Heustis,  Boston  Post,  was 
winner  with  122. 


AD  TIPS 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  J08  Chestnut  stnet  Pkii 
adelphia.  Placing  account  for  Yardler  iJIz' 
der  Water.  New  York.  ’ 

ChurcUU-Hall,  Inc.,  SO  Union  Square,  Km 
York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in"? 
lected  sections  for  Wright  Bros.  CbmiBir 
Wright's  Ointment,  Orange,  N.  J.  ^™WSy, 
George  S.  De  RouviUe  Advertieinr  s- 
452  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Placing^JS; 
with  some  Pennsylvania  newspapers  fnra 
Plaza  Hotel.  Albany.  iw  tkt 

Ettwarde,  Ewing  A  Jottes,  Inc.,  North  Aaw, 
can  Building,  Philadelphia.  Now  handl£^' 
counts  for  the  Grale  Products  (,~orp^«^ 
Grale's  Fruit  Laxative,  Plainfield,  N. 

Thos.  Maddock’s  Sons  Company, 
Plumbing  Fixtures,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  2S0  Park  avenue,  Nn 
York.  Now  handling  account  for  Ross  Q* 
pany,  Winx,  Peet,  Lashlus,  Face  Creann.^ 
New  York. 

M.  P.  Gould  Company,  450  4th  avenue 
York.  Making  contracts  with  some’  No, 
England  newspapers  for  the  Oakite  I^odaai 
Company,  cleansers,  New  York. 

Charles  G  Green  Advertising  Agcacy  k 
Estey  Building,  Philadel^ia.  Pl.icing  acteiai' 
for  the  Komo  Chemical  Company,  ^iladeUk. 

Joaepii  El.  Hanson  Company,  85  Linoila  FM 
Newark,  N.  J.  Has  secured  account  of  tie 
Ballard  Junion  Oil  Burner. 

Howard  G.  Harmon  Company,  430  Leximt« 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  fcr 
the  Underberg  Sales  Company,  "UnderW 
Stomach  Remedy,”  New  York. 

KUng-Gibson  Cosnpanr,  310  South  Michinn 
avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  sane 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  die  Utad- 
ows  Manufacturing  Company,  washing  at- 
chines,  Bloomington,  III. 

Lyddon  A  HanfoH  Co.,  11-15  James  street 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Again  renewing  some  news¬ 
paper  contracts  for  Warner’s  ^e  Remedin 
Company.  Rochester. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  80  'E.  Jackson  Bog. 
levard,  Chicaga  Reported  will  later  use  news¬ 
papers  tor  the  American  Meat  Packers  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago. 

Mkhaals  A  Heath,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  tre- 
nue.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  tie 
Inkograph  Company,  New  York. 

Olam  A  Eisdnger,  Iisc.,  800  Century  Build, 
ing,  Milwaukee.  Again  placing  orders  wid 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  Vil 
Blatz  Brewing  Company,  beverages,  Milwan^ 
William  B.  Remfaigton  Agency,  Springfidd. 
Mass.  Now  handling  account  for  the  In¬ 
woven  Stocking  Company,  New  Bninswck, 

N.  J. 


Smith  of  the  company’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  said: 

“As  usual  this  company  will  depend 
largely  on  the  medium  of  the  newspaper 
to  bring  immediate  results.  Sheaffer’s 
have  stocked  a  big  supply  of  window 
display  material,  movie  slides,  newspaper 
matrices  and  electros  and  catalogue  cuts 
so  that  every  one  of  the  23,000  dealers 
in  the  United  States  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  tie  up  with  the  large  factory 
advertisements  in  these  200  daily  publi¬ 
cations. 

“Sheaffer  advertising  is  blanketing 
America  the  year  round  and  that  is  one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  why 
Sheaffer’s  led  the  domestic  field  in  sales 
for  1926.’’ 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Ft.  Madison,  la., 
is  advertising  its  products  in  more  than 
half  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
This  announcement  was  made  from  the 
Sheaffer  advertising  department  recently. 
The  countries  in  which  the  Lifetime  pen 
IS  being  put  before  the  public  through 
use  of  the  magazine  or  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  are  as  follows:  Argentina,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India,  Jamaica, 


254,452 

vras  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

May,  1927 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  May, 
1927,  was  198,123. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


The  More  You  Know 
Abont  the  Lndlow 

=the  Bigger  It  Looks! 

It  is  not  UnCOtnmOtl  for  users  to  say  concerning  the  Ludlow, 
“It  is  even  better  than  we  thought  it  was.”  And  each  day  they  use  it, 
it  becomes  more  indispensable. 

They  use  it  for  setting  the  most  important  lines  in  their  paper 
— the  ads  and  heads — and  rightly  place  it  on  a  plane  with  the  class 
and  quality  of  work  it  does.  It  gives  them  all  the  new,  clear- printing 
type  in  sluglines  they  can  use,  in  6  pt.  to  full-width  72  pt.  and  even  84 
pt.  caps,  without  machine  or  mold  changes. 

They  bought  the  Ludlow  because  they  believed  it  was  the  best 
possible  method  for  setting  clean-cut  ads  and  heads  that  would  win 
prestige  and  profits  for  them  and  their  advertisers.  They  continue 
to  use  it,  because  they  are  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that 
their  decision  was  right. 

The  fact  that  they  had  or  could  have  bought  other  equipment, 
yet  chose  the  Ludlow,  and  have  since  compared  it  with  various  other 
methods,  yet  still  prefer  using  the  Ludlow,  offers  food  for  thought 

Your  opinion  regarding  the  Ludlow,  like  theirs,  will  ever  favor¬ 
ably  change — especially  if  you  know  the  facts  about  the  Ludlow  as 
they  really  are.  May  we  send  them  to  you? 

LmdlowTypograph  Company 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  MjM 


the  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Boston:  470  Atlantic  Avenue 
New  York:  63  Park  Row 


Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 
San  Francisco:  S  Third  Street 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 

Winifred  Liggett,  19,  Kept  Long  Vigil  CoTering  Jail  Mutiny — 
Grace  Forbes  Now  in  Agency  Work — Mrs.  Walters 
Heads  Houston  Ad  League 


prisoners  came  up  and  Miss  Liggett  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  interview  with  her  father 
concerning  his  experiences  underground. 

Miss  Liggett  is  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  at  the  telephone  in  the  warden’s 
office  sending  a  dispatch  to  her  paper. 

Laura  Mount,  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  author 
of  a  series  of  articles  for  her  paper,  deal¬ 
ing  with  conditions  in  the  “bootleg" 
divorce  industry. 

Grace  Forbes,  for  a  number  of  years 
in  charge  of  media  selection  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Capehart-Carey  Corporation, 
where  she  will  be  space  buyer  and 
executive  on  several  accounts. 


Winifred  Liggett 

AMONG  the  reporters  who  covered  the 
mutiny  of  prisoners  at  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Lansing,  Kan.,  June  21, 
was  Miss  Winifred  Liggett.  19  years  old, 
reporter  for  the  Leavemvorth  (Kan.) 
Tribune. 

Miss  Liggett  was  allowed  to  keep  vigil 
in  the  warden’s  office  while  the  328 
prisoners  held  eleven  guards  prisoner  in 
the  coal  mines  under  the  prison  yards. 

When  other  reporters  inquired  why  the 
young  girl  reporter  was  given  such 
privilege  it  was  explained  to  them  her 
father  was  one  of  the  guards  held  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  mutineers. 

When  the  mutiny  ended  the  guards  and 


Woman’s  Advertising  League  of 
Houston  has  elected  officers  as  follows; 
Mrs.  Bertie  Lee  Walters,  manager  of 
the  Southern  Business  Service,  pres¬ 
ident;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gill,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Bennett,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leavenworth,  re¬ 
cording  secretary ;  Miss  Mary  Dickey, 
treasurer. 


Miss  Nellie  D.  Prendergast,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs,  on  July  5  will  open  a  New 
York  office  of  the  Building  and  Realty 
News  of  Westchester  County  at  507 
Fifth  venue,  room  1001. 

Marie  West,  formerly  of  the  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  Mail,  has  been  made  society  editor 
of  the  combined  Register-Mail,  succeed¬ 
ing  Miss  Dorothy  Munn,  whose  marriage 
takes  place  soon. 


CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING 


“NatioMl  Classified  Week’’  or  “Swap  Day’’  Suggested  by  Horn  at 
Denver  Convention — Marinello  Buying  Classified  Ads — 
Albany  Times-Union  Builds  Agencies 


A  SUGGESTION  that  all  newspapers 
of  the  country  combine  to  promote 
a  “classified  advertising  week”  was  made 
this  week  by  C.  W.  Horn,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
American,  addressing  the  Denver  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  He 
said: 

“Whereas  in  the  past  we  have  fostered 
Raisin  Weeks,  Fathers’  Days,  Vaude¬ 
ville  Weeks  and  many  other  national 
special  merchandising  events — all  calling 
upon  the  public  for  a  considerable  finan¬ 
cial  expenditure — whj'  not  agree  today 
to  set  apart  some  week  of  the  year  when 
all  newspapers  of  America,  through  edi¬ 
torials,  news  stories,  special  advertising 
^  every  other  conceivable  form  of  tie- 
in,  co-operate  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  America  on  the  value,  the  importance, 
the  utility  and  possibilities  of  classified 
advertising. 

“Let  us  promote  a  national  Gassified 
Week!  Call  it  that,  or  ‘Satisfaction’ 
Week  or  ‘Happiness’  Week  or  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  ‘National  Swap  Day’.  What  a 
mghty  impression  could  be  madel  What 
uicreased  interest  could  be  aroused  1 
^^t  illimitable  dividends  to  adver¬ 
tisers!  Editorials  in  every  paper  of  the 
land.  Human  interest  stories  with 
streamer  headings.  Full  page  display 
ads,  specially  prenared  for  national  use. 

“Build  classified?  We  are  all  making 
an  attempt  to  do  this  individually.  Why 
not  let  us  merge  our  separate  aims  for 
w  week  and  marshal  the  combined 
forces  of  newspaper  influence  in  a  mam- 
nioth  annual  educational  effort  in  the 
rterests  of  cUusided,  and  we  will  thus  be 
building  classified  assiduously  and  build- 
ntg  it  to  make  it  pay? 

National  School  of  Cosmeticians,  orr 
ganized  by  the  manufacturers  of  Marin¬ 


ello,  beauty  preparation,  are  buying  class¬ 
ified  space  in  newspapers  through  the  G. 
Lynn  Summer  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


A  first  page  feature  similar  to  the 
“.Ask  Me  Another”  series  is  being  used 
by  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  in  conjunction  with  classified  adver¬ 
tising  promotion.  A  list  of  questions  on 
current  news  events,  under  the  title  of 
“It  Was  in  the  Paper,”  is  published  at 
the  foot  of  page  one,  with  “answers  on 
the  classified  page.” 


Classified  advertising  agencies  are  be¬ 
ing  established  in  small  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  by  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  as  a  new  feature  of  its  service. 
The  agents  include  chiefly  pharmacists 
and  general  store  keepers.  The  names  of 
the  accredited  agents  are  published  daily 
on  the  country  news  pages. 


WEEKLY  IN  NEW  PLANT 

The  Newark  Jewish  Chronicle,  w'eek- 
ly,  formerly  of  156-158  Central  avenue, 
has  moved  its  editorial  offices  and  print¬ 
ing  plant  to  a  new  two-story  building  at 
190-192  Badger  avenue,  where  new 
equipment  for  every  department  has  been 
purchased.  A  Duplex  press  and  two  new 
Intertype  machines  have  been  installed. 
Anton  Kaufman  is  publisher. 

ADVERTISING  STAFF  OUTING 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  held  their  annual  party  at  CoL 
R.  R.  McCormick’s  Cantigny  farm,  June 
23.  They  came  in  from  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  .Atlanta  for  the 
gathering  with  the  Chicago  staff  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  farm  near  Wheaton.  Ill. 


Just  a  ftw  of  the  4)4  exclusive  News  Advertisers 


434  National  Advertisers* 
Used  The  NEWS 
Exclusively  in  1926 

TN  INDIANAPOLIS,  The  NEWS 
alone  can  carry  full  responsibility  for 
delivering  your  advertising  message. 
The  News  coverage  is  so  complete  that 
any  schedule  in  a  secondary  medium 
involves  costly  and  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation. 

Experienced  advertising  space  buyers 
readily  realize  that  The  News  breaks 
space-buying  precedents.  What  are 
normal  morning  paper  schedules,  split 
schedules,  or  Sunday  paper  schedules  in 
other  cities,  usually  are  exclusive  News 
schedules  in  Indianapolis  .  .  .  unless 
the  rigid  advertising  censorship  of  The 
News  forbids. 

•  Non-Medical 


The  Indianapolis  News 

Indianapolis  Radius 

FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  .Adcertisisig  Director 


J4f«r  Yjti. 


DAN  .A-  CARROU. 
113  Ejac  4inl  Sc. 


Chicago; 


Ji  B.  LUTZ 
The  Tc«»i  BUg. 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

Where  Circulation  Wat  King — Cutting  Down  Delivery  Truck  Accidents 
— An  Old  Idea  in  a  New  Dress — How  Many  Twins 
in  Your  Town? 


CIRCULATION  was  king  in  Atlanta 
^  last  week.  Only  circulation  man¬ 
agers  amounted  to  much,  and  Harold 
Hough,  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gravi  and  Record,  the  new  president, 
drew  laughter  when  he  said: 

“They  put  the  editorial  department  up 
near  the  roof,  because  they’re  always  up 
in  the  air,  anyhow.” 

But  in  roundtable  discussions,  many  of 
these  men  who  distribute  the  papers 
agreed  there  was  nothing  better  than  a 
good  news  story  to  set  circulation  figures 
soaring.  During  the  last  14  weeks,  they 
said,  murder  trial  and  aviation  news  have 
put  on  readers  to  stay,  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  have  prevented  the  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  slump.  One  paper  reported  that 
last  year’s  drop  of  6,200  had  been  held 
to  1,000,  while  another  boasted  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  30,000  circulation  in  three  months. 

Still  there  was  room  for  complaint, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  voiced  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

“When  a  big  news  story  is  on  the 
front  page,  our  editor  is  content  to  let 
it  go  at  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  then 
is  the  time  to  strike  with  a  new  serial, 
or  other  special  editorial  feature  if  you 
wanted  to  keep  the  new  readers  attracted 
to  your  paper.  When  I  make  this  sug¬ 
gestion  all  I  get  is  the  cold  shoulder  and 
the  remark,  ‘Who’s  running  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  you  or  I?’ 

“I  hear  plenty  of  complaints  about  my 
paper,  but  the  editor  won’t  listen  to  them. 
All  he  hears  is  praise,  because  people 
think  that  flattery  will  help  them  to  pub¬ 
licity. 

“Some  stories  aren’t  kept  alive  long 
enough,  and  others  are  left  to  die  too 
soon. 

“Who  said,  ‘Circulation  was  King?”’ 


“It's  one  of  those  newspaper  drivers!” 

Said  with  reproach  this  comment  is 
becoming  increasingly  common  in  cities 
of  the  country  where  traffic  jams  and 
reckless  driving,  mixed  with  the  desire 
to  get  the  paper  out  to  stands  and  de¬ 
livery  points  ahead  of  the  opposition, 
are  contributing  their  share  in  alarm¬ 
ing  fashion  to  the  toll  of  motor  accidents. 
Settling  claims,  or  going  to  court  when 
necessary,  is  a  leak  in  the  newspaper 
pocket-book  worth  stuffing. 

Chicago  American  has  found  a  way  in 
the  organization  of  its  own  safety  com¬ 
mission,  the  members  of  which  are  the 
paper’s  truck  drivers,  and  the  officers  of 
which  are  the  newspaper’s  attorney,  the 
business  manager,  circulation  manager, 
and  superintendent  of  the  garage.  The 
American  claims  that  the  commission 
has  cut  accidents  among  its  drivers  SO 
per  cent. 

Every  driver  in  an  accident  must  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  commission  which  meets 
once  a  week.  They  are  supplied  with 
a  model  automobile  (a  ten  cent  store 
tov)  and  a  toy  street  car  is  necessary, 
with  which  to  explain  how  the  accident 
occurred.  They  are  instructed  to  place 
the  models  in  position  similar  to  that  of 
their  car  before  the  crash,  and  to  report 
what  was  said  and  done  and  seen  be¬ 
fore.  during  and  after  the  accident. 

Two  men  have  been  fired  as  a  result 
of  hearings  before  the  safetv  commission. 
Others  have  been  fined.  The  American 
claims  the  union  endorses  the  idea,  and 
is  certain  the  moral  effect  has  helped 
to  curb  reckless  newspaper  driving  in 
Chicago. 


This  circulation  idea  isn’t  new,  but 
James  Brooks,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Tampa  Times,  is  now  well  satisfied 
that  an  old  idea,  dressed  in  new  style, 
can  turn  the  trick.  In  Tampa,  it  is  net¬ 
ting  the  Times  an  average  of  seven  or¬ 
ders  a  day  in  addition  to  smiles  and  good 
wishes  from  subscribers.  It  works  this 
wav: 

A  young  girl,  provided  with  a  tele¬ 


phone  directory  of  Tampa,  becomes, 
forthwith  the  Service  Department  of  the 
Tampa  Times.  She  begins  with  the  letter 
‘A,’  and  telephones  Tampa  homes  and 
business  offices. 

“This  is  the  Service  Department  of  the 
Times,”  she  commences  conversation. 
The  girl  is  chosen  for  her  well-modulated 
voice  and  courteous  manner.  “We  are 
calling  up  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
you  are  receiving  your  paper  regularly ; 
to  see  if  you  have  any  complaints  what¬ 
ever  to  make.” 

If  the  person  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  answers  that  she  is  not  a  subscriber, 
the  service  department  begins  “her”  sales 
talk.  She  keeps  track  in  her  telephone 
book  of  subscribers  and  non-subscribers, 
making  follow-ups  possible. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  he  is  receiving  many 
letters  complimenting  the  Times  on  the 
establishment  of  its  service  department. 
He  is  content  with  the  orders  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving. 


How  many  twins  are  there  in  your 
city? 

When  this  question  came  to  the  mind 
of  Ralph  Parsons,  Duluth  News-Tribune. 
he  decided  to  find  out,  and  after  he  had 
found  out,  he  developed  a  contest  that 
is  helping  him  hold  his  readers. 

He  learned,  by  staging  a  contest  with 
small  prizes,  that  there  w’ere  more  than 
200  twins  in  Duluth.  By  this  contest 
he  also  obtained  photographs.  Now  he 
has  shuffled  the  pictures  and  is  printing 
the  twins  in  different  issues,  offering 
prizes  to  the  general  public  to  match 
them  up. 

Mr.  Parsons  started  this  latter  con¬ 
test  running  in  both  daily  and  Sunday 
issues.  He  knows  it  is  creating  interest 
because  many  daily  subscribers  have 
written  in  and  subscribed  for  Sunday 
also,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  “twin 
puzzle.” 


Whether  or  not  to  cut  out  all  special 
subscription  rates  will  he  a  topic  before 
the  CaroHnas  Circulation  Managers  .A.s- 
sociation’s  next  convention  to  be  held  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  Oct.  18-19.  Some 
paners  in  North  and  South  Carolina  are 
selling  their  paper  at  half-price  to  coun¬ 
try  preachers,  school  teachers,  post  mas¬ 
ters,  and  others  considered  “poor  but 
proud.” 

Will  X.  Colev.  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Netvs 
and  Obsen'er.  and  president  of  the  group 
called  a  meeting  of  his  association  during 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.  convention  at  Atlanta  last 
week.  It  was  decided  at  that  time  to 
invite  Tennessee  circulation  men  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Asheville  meeting. 

.\mong  those  attending  the  special  .At¬ 
lanta  session  were: — J.  R.  Marks.  Ashe- 
snlle  Citisen;  C.  H.  Herrinf^.  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times;  C.  C.  Council.  Durham 
IN.  C.')  Herald;  S.  B.  Bag^vell.  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  Cl  Nervs;  J.  M.  Blalock. 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  News;  A.  F.  Bal- 
lentine,  Greensnlle  (S.  C.)  News;  W.  F. 
Pruett,  JVihnington  (N.  C.l  Star;  W.  T. 
Buck,  Durham  (N.  C.l  Sun;  B.  L.  T. 
Cooper,  Charleston  fS.  C.l  Po.st  and 
News-Courier;  H.  M.  Brandon.  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Ohsers’er;  E.  J.  L.  Ervin. 
Columbia  fS.  C.)  State;  and  J.  K. 
Hiiehes.  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Florida  circulation  managers  are  eoing 
to  form  an  association  of  their  own.  it 
was  decided  by  a  group  of  delegates  from 
that  state  attending  the  I.  C.  M.  .A.  con¬ 
vention  last  week  .An  organization  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  .Aug.  25. 


.Among  organizers  of  the  proposed  new 
group  are;  Frank  Stanford.  Orlando 
fFla.)  Sentinel;  Don  Davis.  Tamt'o 
Tribune;  Tames  Brooks.  TamNi  Times; 
V.  A.  Bridges.  Miami  News;  Fred  Grim. 
Jacksonville  Journal;  Charles  Potte»‘, 
I.akeland  Ledeer;  Glenn  F.  Felger,  Palm 
Reach  Post;  Fred  L  Hafer,  Jacksonrille 


Louis  Weinstock,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  News  Company,  New 
York,  with  Mrs.  Weinstock  and  their 
daughter  sailed  Saturday  on  the  lie 
de  France  for  three  months’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
.Austria. 


Times-Union;  C.  L.  Purvis,  Orlando  Re¬ 
porter-Star. 


.A  motion  was  made  by  J.  M.  .Annen- 
berg,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  at  the 
.Atlanta  convention  last  week  to  have 
James  M.  Farley,  circulation  manager  of 
the  old  P^iiladel phia  North  American, 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  I.  C. 
M.  A.  Mr.  Farley  has  retired  from 
newspaper  work  and  is  now  a  realtor. 
He  was  for  more  than  20  years  an  I.  C. 
M.  A.  member,  and  is  also  a  former 
director  of  the  association.  The  motion 
was  referred  to  the  directors. 


Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
been  wearing  P.  T.  Barnum’s  shoes,  and 
those  who  found  it  out  last  week  lost 
their  surprise  that  the  former  energetic 
president  of  1.  C.  M.  .A.  suddenly  became 
ill. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  put  on  a  circus, 
and  that  was  just  about  what  Hatton  did 
early  last  month  when  the  Free  Press 
staged  its  annual  championships  and  220,- 
(XX)  school  children,  parents  and  teachers 
watched  24, (XX)  registered  contestants 
compete  for  city  championship  honors  in 
the  largest  field  meet  ever  held. 

The  meet  was  arranged  by  the  Health 
Education  Department  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  and  sponsored  and 
financed  by  the  Free  Press.  Entrants 
from  schools  in  Wyandotte,  Fordson, 
River  Rouge,  Highland  Park.  Ham- 
tramck,  Warren  Township,  South  Lake, 
Halfway  and  Melvindale  participated 
with  city  schools.  Four  hundred  tents 
provided  headquarters  for  teams  from 
290  schools.  Nine  hundred  officials, 
starters,  judges  and  clerks  directed  the 
competitions  which  followed  a  set  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  events  synchronized.  Sil¬ 
ver  trophies  and  banners  were  awarded 
to  schools  winning  city  and  league 
championships.  Individual  winners  in  all 


The  value  of  our  Com¬ 
plete  Checking  Proof 
Service  can  easily  be 
ascertained  from  any  or 
all  of  our  412  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  .  .  . 
or  any  Agency  or  Ad¬ 
vertiser  (trial  test  offer 
on  request). 

The  Advertising  Checking 
Borean,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK — 79  Madison  Avenue 

CHICAGO  — 538  S.  Clark  Street 


classes  in  all  events  received  gold,  sil, 
ver  and  bronze  medals  and  prizes  of 
cameras,  gold  watches,  pens,  silk  um- 
brellas  and  athletic  goods,  suitable  to  the 
age  of  the  contestant. 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  sunj. 
mer  resort  at  Clear  Lake  Beach,  41  miles 
north  of  the  city,  and  has  offered  lots  to 
its  subscribers  for  $97.50  on  a  partial 
payment  plan.  Purchasers  of  the  lots 
pay  $18.50  down,  which  includes  a  four 
months’  subscription  to  the  Star  as  well 
as  four  months’  subscription  for  two  of 
their  friends,  not  now  subscribers  to  the 
paper.  Monthly  payments  of  $6.50  com¬ 
plete  payment  upon  the  properties.  The 
summer  resort  is  an  hour  and  a  half  drive 
from  the  city  and  when  the  sale  opened 
scores  of  buyers  were  lined  in  the  office 
to  obtain  choice  sites  at  the  beach,  which 
is  along  the  nearest  lake  to  the  city. 


HENNESSEY  STARTS  WEEKLY 

John  A.  Hennessey,  former  publisher 
of  the  Providence  News,  is  now  publish¬ 
ing  a  weekly  in  Providence,  the  Rhode 
Islander.  With  him  are  Jean  B.  Sabate 
who  was  city  editor  on  the  News  for 
some  years,  and  latterly  of  the  staff  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram,  and  Fred  Mack, 
for  many  years  Providence  correspondent 
for  the  Boston  American,  and  for  a  time 
the  writer  of  “The  Lookout"  column  in 
the  News. 


ORDERS  NEWSPAPER  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  St.  Paul  Volks  Zeitung, 
German-language  newspaper,  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  was  ordered  by 
Judge  Charles  Bechhoefer,  June  22.  The 
court  instructed  F.  W.  Zollman,  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  to  continue  publication  until  the 
sale  is  completed,  which  must  be  before 
July  15.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will 
be  used  to  pay  claims  of  holders  of 
$272, (XX)  of  the  newspaper’s  bonds. 


OR  linotype,  atereo- 
^  g  typ®  ®nd  mat  work — 
C/  and  in  the  engraving 
and  photographic  depart¬ 
ments — there  is  no  other 
source  of  heat  so  depend¬ 
able  as 


GAS 


In  your  business,  as  in  your 
home,  whatever  the  need 
for  heat,  “You  can  do  it 
better  with  Gas.” 

American  Gas  Association 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Obituary 


tollowing  his  death  at  his  home  in  Fort 
Worth.  Toomer,  85,  had  been  in  tailing 
bealth  for  several  months. 

■^^ILLIAM  WORTHINGTON  ROSS,  began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 

W  74,  associate  editor  and  editorial  writer  Dallas  A  erv'j  in  14.  A  year  later  he 
oiihe  Ez'onstnlle  (Ind.)  /ourmi/ and  dean  vvent  to  Oklahoma  City  as  political  re- 
of  southern  Indiana  newspaper  men,  died  porter  for  the  Oklahoma  A  ctis,  of  which 
of  heart  trouble  at  a  hospital  after  two  paper  he  later  became  editor, 
weeks’  illness.  He  entered  newspaper  Toomer  was  a  lieutenant  overseas  dur- 
work  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Journal  ing  the  World  War.  His  widow  survives 
when  a  boy  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  liim. 
newspaper  work.  He  was  foreman  and 


telegraph  editor  before  becoming  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Journal.  He  was  editor 
for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Davis  Chesterman, 
widow  of  WMlliam  Dallas  Chesterman, 
one-time  editor  of  the  old  Richtnond  Dis¬ 
patch,  now  th^  Thftes-Dispatch,  and 


WILLIAM  A.  POWELL 

William  A.  Powell,  81,  Civil  War  vet¬ 
eran  and  pioneer  newspaperman  and 
printer  of  the  Middle  West,  died  last 
week  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  He 
started  as  a  printer’s  apprentice  when  14 
years  old,  founded  the  Comer  Stone  at 


GEORGE  NEU 


mother  of  Evan  R.  Chesterman,  formerly  (joUeg^  Corner,  O.,  in  1872 ;  founded  the 
of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Richmmkf  Creensburg  (Ind.)  Standard  and  the 
(Va.)  Nm^-Le^er  znd,  ater,  with  the  Middlctozm,  (O.)  Jounml.  While  op- 
Richnu»id  Evening  Jourv^,  died  recently  plating  tj,e  Journal  he  employed  James 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  in  Norfolk,  ^ 

Va.  .  *  '  ’  _ _ 

J.  Albert  Curry,  55,  died  June  24,  in 
Portland,  Ore.  A  native  of  Philadelphia, 
he  started  his  career  as  a  newspaper  man. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  on  the 
local  staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 

Morning  News.  About  25  years  ago  he 
went  to  Portland,  engaging  in  newspaper  Texas  “Press  AsswTation  and  for  many 
work  there.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in  years  publisher  of  the  Brenham  Banner- 
large  building  operations.  Press,  was  buried  Monday  at  Brenham, 

Lindsay  M.  Hays,  president  of  the  following  his  death  on  Saturday  at 
Hays  Advertising  Agency,  died  in  Bur-  Sweetwater. 

lington,  Vt.,  June  17.  He  had  been  en-  Neu  'kos  stricken  with  paralysis  while 
gagrf  for  the  past  30  years  in  newspaper  on  a  special  train  en  route  to  the  Press 
and  publicity  enterprises  in  Vermont  pre-  .Association  convention  at  El  Paso,  and 
vious  to  which  he  was  night  city  editor  was  taken  from  the  train  to  a  Sweet- 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  water  hospital.  At  first  his  condition 

•  William  A.  Brown,  65,  died  in  the  thought  not  to  be  serious,  but  he 

home  of  his  son  in  Baltimore,  where  he  a  turn  for  the  worse.  On  the  first 


President-Elect  of  Texas  Press  Dies  in 
Sweetwater  Hospital 

George  Neu,  49,  president-elect  of  the 


had  lived  since  his  retirement  from  news¬ 
paper  work  after  a  half  century  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Mr.  Brown’s  first  experience  when  a 
boy,  was  with  the  Penn  Yan  (N.  Y.) 
Express,  as  “devil.”  He  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  various  Rochester,  Buffalo 
and  New  York  newspapers  before  found¬ 
ing  the  Ontario  County  Chronicle  which 
he  operated  as  its  editor  and  publisher 
until  his  retirement. 

Charles  J.  McCarthy,  28,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Boston  Globe,  and  for 
the  past  year  an  attorney,  died  at  Boston 
City  Hospital,  June  24,  as  the  result  of 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  a  week  ago. 

James  Holliday,  26,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
was  found  dead  June  27  in  his  room  at 
the  Berkshire  Hotel,  Chicago. 

George  D.  Guthrie,  56,  news  editor 
of  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  died 
suddenly  June  25  at  his  home  in  that  city. 
He  had  been  employed  on  the  Gazette 
since  1897. 


day  of  the  El  Paso  convention  the  Texas 
Press  Association  changed  its  order  of 
business  to  elevate  Neu,  then  a  vice- 
president,  to  the  presidency. 

Neu  also  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  the  or¬ 
ganization  under  whose  auspices  the  .All- 
Texas  Special  has  been  touring  the 
North  and  East  to  advertise  the  state’s 
resources. 

Neu  was  born  and  educated  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  city  where  he  later  was  to  make  his 
mark  as  a  newspaper  maker. 

He  was  a  leader  in  various  Brenham 
civic  organizations.  In  1902  he  married 
Miss  Minnie  Moers,  who  survives  him. 
A  sister  in  Brenham  and  three  brothers 
in  other  Texas  towns  also  survive. 


REPORTER  COMMITS  SUICIDE 

Charles  F.  Fulweiler,  reporter  for  the 
Fresno  Bee,  died  June  17  from  a  self 
inflirted  gunshot  wound.  He  committed 
suicide  in  a  fit  of  despondency  following 
poor  health.  He  was  assigned  to  the  city 
hall.  Before  coming  to  Fresno,  Fulweiler 


Mrs.  Juliana  S.  Meigs,  79,  mother  of  was  employed  by  the  Oakland  Post- 


Merrill  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner  and  of  James  B. 
Meigs,  manager  of  the  American  Sunday 
Weekly,  died  June  22,  in  her  home  at 
Marshalltown,  la.,  following  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  She  had  been  a  resident  of 
Marshall  county  many  years. 


Inquirer,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


JAMES  T.  WEATHERALD 

James  T.  Weatherald,  head  of 


Weatherald  .Advertising  Agency  of  Bos- 
,  T  A  f  ...  A  this  week.  His  agency  handles 

John  J.  Auer,  78,  formerly  editor  of  the  Lydia  Pinkham  account.  Funeral 
the  Der  Harold,  German  newspaper  at  services  were  held  Friday. 


Eau  Oaire,  Wis.,  died  June  20.  He  was 
formerly  a  prominent  Wisconsin  poli¬ 
tician. 


BOSTON  VETERAN  HONORED 

Weston  F.  Hutchins,  veteran  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  .American, 
was  tendered  a  complimentary  dinner, 
June  20,  by  a  group  of  Boston  news¬ 
paper  men,  the  occasion  being  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Hutchins’  81st  birthday. 
Hutchins  holds  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  active  newspaper  man  in  Boston, 
,  „  having  been  on  the  job  for  Hub  dailies 

Ceorge  Thomp.son,  62,  for  28  years  a  for  59  years, 
pnnter  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  1 _ 


Frank  P.  Waldron,  71,  for  25  years 
an  Associated  Press  representative  in  New 
Hampshire  and  32  years  a  reporter  on 
Fost^s  Daily  Democrat,  died  June  23,  at 
Dover,  N.  H. 

A.  Ellsworth  Butler,  63,  head  proof 
reader  for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  died  re¬ 
cently. 


died  June 
Thompson 
local  No. 
Union. 


18,  of  heart  disease.  Mr. 
was  formerly  organizer  for 
16  of  the  Typographical 


MORRISON  R.  TOOMER 


R*hred  Editor  of  Ft.  Worth  Press  Dies 
— Began  with  Dallas  News 

Burial  of  Morrison  R.  Toomer,  retired  Store,  Brooklyn,  remains  in  charge  of  the 
OTtor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  took  sales  promotion  and  publicity  of  the  May 
in  Ardmore,  Okla.,  early  this  week  Co.  in  (Cleveland. 


NEW  MAY  CO.  AD  CHIEF 

Ernest  Hodges,  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  May  Co., 
Cleveland,  for  two  years,  has  been  named 
successor  to  Frank  Jennings,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  store.  Mr.  Hodges  has  been  the 
assistant  advertising  manager.  Thomas 
Comeford,  formerly  with  the  Namm 


A--" 


LONG  ISLAND'S 

Salesman  Plus... 


Do  you  want  to  reach  one  of  the  country’s  richest 
markets?  Would  you  like  to  sell  your  product  to  a 
class  of  people  who  are  mostly  all  home  owners,  who 
are  automobile  buyers,  who  furnish  their  homes 
beautifully  and  tastefully,  who  know  how  to  live  and 
who  spend  freely  to  enjoy  every  possible  comfort — 
and  luxury?  Then  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Long  Island 
Weeklies,  the  super  salesman  who  is  welcomed  at  the 
front  door  every  week  by  the  Long  Islanders. 

This  salesman  enjoys  intimate  contact  with  all  the 
families  on  Long  Island  and  because  of  his  close 
association  with  the  home  life,  your  message  carried 
by  him  will  receive  direct  attention.. 

Don’t  overlook  the  Long  Island  Market.  It  is 
independent  and  the  only  way  to  cover  it  effectively 
and  economically  and  to  get  your  story  before  the 
70,000  families,  is  thru  these  weeklies  listed  below. 


Publication 

Rate  per 

Town 

Paper 

Days  Circulation 

Inch 

Babylon 

Leader 

Suffolk 

F  riday 

3,400 

.35 

Bay  Shore 

Consolidated  Press 

(S<nith  Shore  Sentinel.  Islip 
Press) 

Thursday 

2,750 

.45 

Elmhurst 

Newtown  Register 

Saturday 

2,500 

.75 

Farmingdale 

Post 

Friday 

1,100 

.45 

Floral  Park 

The  Sunrise  Trailer 

Friday 

5,200 

.60 

Freeport 

Recorder 

Friday 

3,100 

.42 

Great  JJeck 

North  Hempstead  Record 

Wed. 

2,400 

.50 

JamaicTi 

Queens  County  News 

Friday 

14.675* 

1.00 

Lynbrook 

New  Era 

Tue.  &  Fri. 

2,800* 

.60 

Mineola 

Central  Island  Weeklies 

(Hicksville,  Westbury,  New 
Hyde  Park) 

Friday 

4,000 

i.oot 

Oyster  Bay 

Enterprise  &  Pilot 

Friday 

2,000 

.45 

Patchoffue 

Advance 

Tue.  &  Fri. 

3,226* 

.55 

Woodhaven 

Leader-Observer 

Thursday 

8,600* 

.84 

*Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation. 

t$1.75  including  Farmingdale  Post  and  Garden  City  News. 
Figures  not  marked  with  a  star  indicate  total  run  of  paper. 


T. 
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DAMAGES  PLANT 


CIRCULATORS  WERE  REINDEER  COWBOYS 

IN  CHRISTMAS  PROMOTION  STUNT  JaSoL°,nSoT«™H-  1*?™“.':  DAMAG^PLANT 

■  cally  every  town  where  we  showed  the  in.  j  n  n  i 

Creating  Atmosphere  by  Importing  Santa’s  Steeds  Built  Good*  deer  they  told  us  they  had  had  the  °  ^ 

•••1  m.T  ry  I  'TL  »»/!_  &  r»  largest  crowd  m  the  history  of  the  town  Pittsburgh  Press  Balding  aad 

Will  but  Not  Circulation,  Those  Who  Did  It  Agree — But,  and  we  have  several  letters  from  mer-  Manv  In  lured  in  Gasoline 


There  Were  Wild  Times  Taming  the  Animals 


and  we  have  several  letters  from  mer¬ 
chants  stating  that  they  had  done  the 
largest  day’s  business  in  their  history. 

“In  order  to  make  a  direct  tie-up  we 


Many  Injured  in  Gasoline 
Tank  Blast 


vram  ot  the  recent  convention  oi  me  iniuii  lududgcrs  w no  arc  trying  lo  aeciae  — -  - -  a  ~  '  L  i  —  y - -  ,  j  i  ■ . oi 

International  Circulation  Managers  be-  whether  or  not  to  put  on  this  plan  for  suggest  that  >;ou  first  ge  your  whole  gallons  of  gaso  me  expMed  m  the  bast- 
lieved,  and,  accordingly  they  assigned  L.  his  newspaper.  organization  absolutely  sold  on  it  and  ment  of  the  Ptttsburgh  building. 

I.  HoffmaA,  St.  Louis  Star,  and  Seth  J.  "Two  papers  answered  yes  to  this  make  up  your  minds  that  it  is  going  to  Glenn  Day  38.  electrician  in  the  em- 
Moore,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  to  talk  about  question;  three  no,  and  six  doubtful.  ^  lot  of  hard  work.  You  are  going  ploy  of  the  P^ss,  was  struck  by  the 

Yuletide  promotion.  Both  concentrated  “It  might  be  interesting  to  mention  to  commit  yourselves  in  the  paper  weeks  full  force  of  the  erosion  and  severely 
on  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  “Rein-  here,  that  when  the  Reindeer  Plan  was  ahead  and  when  the  time  comes  the  deer  horned  and  shocked.  He  died  in  a 
deer  Plan,”  offering  their  answers  to  sold  to  the  Star,  a  certain  newspaper  was  be  there  and  ready  to  go  on.  hospital.  ,, 

"wiuan  Tc  ^  siioTvised  to  havp  obt-iinpH  2200(1  npt  naiH  Por  this  reason  I  would  suggest  that  Tom  Hatton.  23,  press  room  employe. 


build  goodwill,  and  eifperience  the  thrills  Plan;  in  fact  the  order  department  of  ^na  m  tne  proper  conauion.  icein-  was  saia  m  oe  cnucai 

that  come  once  in  a  lifetime,  the  Rein-  this  particular  paper  was  forced  to  stay  deer  live  m  their  native  land  on  moss  Lmted  Press  for  Edito*  4 

deer  Plan  is  the  best  plan  for  Christmas  open  twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  handle  d  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  Plblisher  that  the  gasoline  tank  over- 

promotion,  the  speakers  agreed,  both  of  the  flood  of  subscriptions.  This  newspa-  that  can  be  tramed  to  the  fee^  wSiSedT' 

them  saving  it  did  not  increase  circu-  !>er  failed  to  answer  the  questionnaire.”  States.  x  •  p  ii  ’  k  ♦ 

adOn  A  more  detailed  description  of  how  one  ^  .are  most  in-  Partition  walls  between  the  engine  room 

Hoffman  said'  paper  put  on  the  plan  was  furnished  by  I"  effect  on  circulation  I  and  mailing  room  were  blown  out.  All 

"The  ‘Reindeer  Plan,’  although  it  is  Mr.  Moore  of  the  Eagle.  He  said:  ^  flj^r  were  broken ^ 

mmm  gsi'^sss 

will  in  unlimited  quantities,  which  no  than  anything  we  have  tackled  for  a  long  ‘“'i; 

doubt  at  a  later  date,  may  reflect  in  your  time.  We  contracted  for  an  Eskimo  and  ,  a'  ^  a  ♦  ^  itl  p  „t!l^  ^ 

circulation  total  and  advertising  linage,  seven  deer  to  be  used  in  a  Santa  Claus  directed  to  the  agle  d  m  MIDLAND  OIL  DAILY 

‘•The  experience  of  the  St.  I^uis  Star  stunt  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island.  The  "'’‘If  S^mrT  over  alf  le^l^rs  - 

was  that  it  did  not  increase  circulation,  deer  were  to  be  trained  and  broken  to  V’®;  e®  pianV  All  of  these  New  Ahernoon  Texas  Paper  PlanneJ 

but  was  the  responsible  factor  in  main-  harness  and  we  imagined  when  they  ar-  ^  j  k  ^  '"^*1  for  Julw  1 7 

taining  its  total,  as  there  was  very  little  rived  in  New  York  all  we  would  have  Zu.'Z  ZT  .u 

difference  in  the  December  net  paid  as  to  do  would  be  to  hitch  them  up  and  brought  the  Midland,  Tex.,  June  30. — The  first  is- 

comSred  to  November.  Usually  we  drive  off.  Eagle  closer  to  the  hearts  of  ^  many  of  the  ^fidland  Daily  Telegram,  i 


compared  to  November.  Usually  we  drive  off.  ^-ag.e  cioser  lo  me  nea^s  oi  ^  many  ^ue  of  the  Midland  Daily  Telegram,  i 

experience  a  drop  in  December.  In  “Two  weeks  before  our  published  ar-  People  m  so  fort  a  ti  e.  While  we  pgw  afternoon  paper,  will  appear  July 

JaLary  the  net  ^id  total  increased  to  rival  of  Santa  Qaus,  the  deer  arrived  cannot  write  the  ’‘ff ’".f  g“"®'  17.  Special  feature  stories  on  Midland 

the  figures  for  October,  which  was  the  in  New  York  and  were  the  wildest  set  1  «f 

World  Series  month,  and  each  month  of  animals  I  have  ever  seen.  We  took  ^  "  repetition  of  Texas  will  be  carried,  along  with  the 

since  the  total  has  increased,  but  of  them  to  a  farm  outside  the  city  limits  regular  wire  and  feature  services. 


course,  we  cannot  attribute  this  increase  and  told  the  Eskimo  to  go  ahead  and 
to  the  reindeer  plan,  but  the  goodwill  pacify  them.  After  he  had  been  at  it  a 


regular  wire  and  feature  services. 

C.  C.  Watson,  newspaper  man  at  Mid¬ 
land  for  25  years,  is  editor  and  publisher. 


plan  secured  helped  somewhat  in  these  week  we  went  to  inspect  the  results  of  ISSUES  TYPOGRAPHIC  MANUAL  C.  C.  Watson,  jr.,  is  mana,ging  editor 

?  X  s  •  rr  .  •  r  •  *  ^  _ _ 1  \€ _  T  TY  T _ !a_  erst 


later  months. 


his  efforts  and  found  that  nothing  had 


and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Imits,  city  editor.  The 


“There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reindeer  been  accomplished  and  that  four  of  the  N.  Y.  Timet  Printt  Third  Edition  on  afternoon  daily  will  feature  oil  news 
in  being  ourelv  good  will  and  the  deer  had  broken  loose  the  night  before  m _ i _ : _ aj _ _  Midland  field,  and  cattle  and  farm 


CONNOLLY  JOINS  FOX 

Jack  Connolly,  Washington  repre¬ 


plan  being  purely  good  will  and  the  deer  had  broken  loose  the  night  before  Mechanict  of  Advertising  Midland  field,  and  cattle  and  farm 

amount  you  can  cash  in  on  depends  en-  and  were  roaming  over  the  golf  courses  .  .  news, 

tirely  upon  how  you  work  it  and  how  of  Westchester  County.  After  we  of-  The  third  edition  of  the  New  York 

much  of  the  publisher’s  cash  you  are  al-  fered  rewards  and  called  the  whole  Times  Manual  of  Typographical  Stand-  CONNOLLY  JOINS  FOX 

lowed  to  spend.  The  plan  itself  costs  countryside  to  our  assistance,  we  finallv  ^rds  is  just  off  the  press.  It  is  a  volume  t  u  r  ii  \\r  u-  ^ 
plenty,  and  the  promotion  will  cost  twice  drove  the  deer  into  Long  Island  Sound  of  96  pages,  bound  in  gray  and  red  buck-  Jfck  uonnoiiy,  Washington  repi^ 

Is  much.  In  fact,  we  are  still  having  and  went  after  them  with  motor  boats  ram.  The  book  contains  over  125  illus-  sentative  of  the  motion  Picture  industry 

expense  as  a  result  of  this  undertaking.  and  lassoed  them  in  the  water.  trations  and  is  a  handbook  on  the  tormer  city  Mitor  of  the  Boston 

“I  took  it  upon  myself  to  write  to  a  “For  about  six  weeks  prior  to  Santa’s  mechanics  of  newspaper  advertising.  «rro/d  and  president  ot  the  Boston 
number  of  circulation  managers  from  arrival  in  Brooklyn,  we  ran  propaganda  ^'"^ile  the  Manual  sets  forth  in  detail  Press  Qub  has  resigned  to  become  as- 

coast  to  coast  asking  each  of  them  the  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper  calling  regulations  governing  the  typography  of  sociated  with  the  Box  ^Movietone.  He 

same  questions  in  reference  to  the  plan,  attention  to  his  deer  coming  to  Brook-  classifications  m  the  New  sailed  Satmday  on  the  Leviathan  on  a 

with  the  following  results:  lyn  and  published  daily  dispatches  from  York  Times,  its  general  information  is  three  months  business  tour  of  European 

“1.  Did  the  reindeer  plan  increase  your  him  in  his  trip  across  the  continent.  The  designed  to  explain  the  practices  which  capitals.  He  is  a  member  of  sev^ra 

circulation?  If  so,  how  much?  interest  was  very  great  but  the  public  printing  in  all  newspapers,  comm^ittees  of  the  Nationa  Press  Qi^ 

“To  this  question  nine  dnswered  No.  was  a  litle  suspicious  that  his  arrival  ,  Yhe  Manual  gives  full  information  on  and  has  long  been  a  familiar  figure  m 

To  the  second  part  of  the  question,  nine  would  not  be  as  realistic  as  we  pictured  ^ow  to_  submit  copy  for  newspaper  re-  Washington  and  Boston  newspaper 

answered  none.  Two  papers  did  not  an-  it  in  the  articles.  producBori;  on  the  types  of  _  illustration  circles. 

swer  this  question.  “A  very  elaborate  sleigh  was  built  with  suited  for  newspaj^r  printing,  with  - 

“Every  circulation  manager  who  used  concealed  wheels  and  we  had  a  fancy  KCU^*"**  notes  on  the  hanming  of  c^s  EDITOR  DIES  SUDDENLY 

this  stunt  anticipating  a  circulation  in-  harness  and  bells  for  the  deer.  We  were  ®nd  copy ;  matrices  and  dectrotypes ;  the  t  cu  j  vo  f  i 

crease  was  very  firm  in  answering  No.  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mezzo^aph  screen;  highlight  halftone :  Charles  E.  Shepard  79,  fomerlyj^- 

“2.  Did  your  advertising  department  a  trained  actor  and  we  had  the  best  make-  Da/i. ‘he  drop  out;  the  relative  tor  of  the  Long  7j/a^cr,  Huntingtc^ 

obtain  extra  linage  as  a  result  of  this  up  and  clothes  that  money  could  buy.  merits  of  zinc  and  copper  engravings  and  L.  I-.  and  a  real  estate  wri  er  for  1^ 

advertising?  If  so,  how  much?  When  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  'a'^able  technical  information.  Brooklyn  Eagle,  died  suddenly  June  30. 

“Answering  this  question  three  news-  Brookl>’n  the  enthusiasm  surpassed  our 

papers  answered  yes,  six  no,  two  not  greatest  expectations.  _  w.  .  •  j  •  » 

answering.  “We  placed  in  the  public  park  in  the  “The  Largest  Business  of  Its  Kmd  in  America 

“.Answering  the  second  part  of  ques-  center  of  the  city  a  log  cabin  covered  m  YYT  O  A  1?  Z'  V 

tion,  one  paper  obtained  20,000  extra  with  tinsel  and  had  colored  lights  on  it  M  M  I  A  I  N  ^  N  ^  3  A  IL  W  L  I 

lines  of  advertising;  one  paper  received  at  night.  We  also  had  an  igloo  built 

three  pages  of  bank  advertising ;  one  pa-  for  the  Eskimo.  The  deer  were  placed  N  E  YORK 

per  obtained  17  special  pages  of  neigh-  in  the  log  hut  and  hundreds  of  thou-  .  .i  t  t  'r  xt  ' 

borhood  advertising.  sands  of  people  came  to  visit  them.  Distributors  of  Out-of-lOWH  NcWSpapCrS 

“3.  In  your  estimation,  do  you  think  “The  deer  became  very  tame  and  we  ot-rAiinBAMnMrx 

that  the  reindeer  plan  helped  the  adver-  would  take  them  and  Santa  Qaus  each  „  _ _ _  .  BRANCH 

tising  department  more  than  the  circu-  dav  to  various  sections  of  the  city.  Thev  *  SulT***^  WOOLWO  . 

lation?  became  so  gentle  that  we  were  able  to  North  E»d  ol  n- Tta- Bldg.  B«l.y  St.  E-t™— 

“In  answ’cring  this  question  five  papers  take  them  up  and  down  stairs,  through  FOREIGN  NEWS  DEPOT 

answered  yes,  four  answered  that  it  hospital  wards  beside  the  beds  and  into  The  TIMES  BUILDING 

helped  neither ;  two  papers  failed  to  an-  Sunday  School  classes.  As  time  went  _ _ _ — 

swer  this  question.  on  the  demands  for  the  deer  became  so  ..ur-urcD  a  ditd  ArkniiADix-De »  ma  w/  .. 

“4.  Do  you  think  that  the  good  will  great  that  we  had  to  assign  one  person  FROM  NEWSPAPER  HEADQUARTERS,  308  Wert  40lli  STREET. 

created  by  this  plan  was  worth  the  ex-  to  the  telephone  to  do  nothing  but  turn  We  make  five  deliveriea  daily  to  the  principal  hotel  newa-atand*. 

penditure  to  obtain  same?  down  requests.  (Call  Longacre  4649) 

‘‘To  the  above  question  five  newspapers  “We  made  a  five-day  excursion  out  — —  — — 

In ‘’f Any  daUy.  Sunday  or  weekly  newapaper  in  the  world  aecured.  Low 

doubtful.  In  the  various  towns  and  in  the  outlving  ^ 

“5.  Will  YOU  repeat  the  Reindeer  Plan  sections  the  reaction  was  even  greater  rtanding  ordera. 

in  1927?  If  so.  are  there  any  new  fea-  than  that  in  the  city.  Parents  brought  1  Bach  numbera  of  New  York  and  out-of-town  newapapera  earned  in  rtoek. 

tures  you  are  thinking  of  adding?  their  children  distances  of  40  and  50  miles 


“The  Largest  Business  of  Its  Kind  in  America" 

HOTALING’S  NEWS  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK 

Distributors  of  Out-of-Town  Newspapers 

RETAIL  BRANCHES 

NEWS-STANDS— «3nl  A  Broadway  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 

North  End  of  The  nmoa  Bldg.  Barclay  St.  Eafraaca 

FOREIGN  NEWS  DEPOT 
The  TIMES  BUILDING 

FROM  “NEWSPAPER  HEADQUARTERS,”  308  Wert  40lh  STREET. 

We  make  five  deliveriea  daily  to  the  principal  hotel  newa-atanda. 
(Call  Longacre  4649) 

Any  daily.  Sunday  or  weekly  newapaper  in  the  world  aecured.  Low 
pricea  quoted  on  quantity  and  atanding  ordera. 

Back  numhera  of  New  York  and  out-of-town  newapapera  carried  in  rtoeh. 
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newspaper  library 
GROUP  ELECTS 


HUm  Agnet  Petersen  of  Milwaukee 
Journal  Name<i  Chairman  of  Toronto 
Succeeding  William  Alcott  of 
Boston  Globe 


The  fifth  annual  conference  of  News¬ 
paper  Librarians  of  the  United  States 
i^d  Canada  was  held  at  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  June  20  and 
21  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper 
Group  of  the  Special  Libraries  Associa- 


At  the  business  session  the  following 
offers  were  elected :  Chairman,  Miss 
^^nes  J.  Petersen,  librarian  of  the  Mil- 
icaukee  Journal;  vice-chairman,  Maurice 
Symonds,  librarian  of  the  New  York 
Dai/y  Ne^i's;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
liarie  Anne  Walker,  librarian.  Next- 
York  Times.  Miss  Petersen  succeeds 
William  Alcott  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Twenty-three  librarians  attended.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
association  were  prevented  from  attend¬ 
ance,  including  John  Miller,  librarian  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York, 
diairman  of  the  group,  and  Joseph  F. 
Kwapil  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
hs  founder.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  p’oup  was  to  send  a  message  of 
greeting  to  these  members  expressing 
regret  at  their  absence.  Miss  Agnes  J. 
Petersen,  vice-chairman  of  the  group, 
presided  at  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Miller  sent  his  report  on  the 
notable  events  of  the  year  in  newspaper 
library  history,  and  this  was  read  by 
Miss  Petersen. 

Joseph  F.  Kwapil  presented  a  supple¬ 
mentary  report  on  the  subject  of 
“Standard  Classification  of  Newspaper 
Gippings.” 

Lm  A.  White,  editorial  executive  of 
the  Detroit  News,  was  prevented  from 
attending,  but  his  address  on  “What  the 
Editorial  Executive  Expects  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Library,”  was  read  by  Ford  M 
Pettit,  librarian  of  that  paper. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  session  an  open 
forum  and  question  box  was  conducted 
Iqr  William  Alcott,  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  The  matter  of  a  code 
of  ethics  received  much  attention  and  it 
was  voted  to  have  such  a  code  prepared 
Letters  of  greeting  were  received  from 
Jack  Black  of  the  San  Francisco  Call 
C.  Fred  Cook,  Washington  Star,  Paul 
P.  Foster,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  David 
G.  R^ers,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  P'loyd  Miller,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  Miss  Agnes  J.  Petersen 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  methods,  presented 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  which  was 
^t  last  spring  to  380  newspaper  libraries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of 
whom  70  responded,  giving  the  largest 
body  of  material  on  newspaper  libraries 
ever  assembled. 


Thorwald  Solberg,  Register  of  Copy¬ 
rights,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  gave  an 
address  on  “Newspaper  Copyright  with 
Some  Practical  Suggestions,”  and  fol¬ 
lowed  this  with  answers  to  eight  prepared 
questions  on  various  angles  of  the  copy¬ 
right  law. 

Bernard  K.  Sandwell,  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  ga,\t  an  address  on  “Canadian 
Journalism  and  the  Newspaper  Library.” 

Among  those  who  attended  the  ses¬ 
sions  were  R.  R.  Bowker,  ^blisher  of 
the  Library  Journal;  and  William  D. 
Harper  of  New  York. 

The  Special  Libraries  Association 
elected  the  following  officers :  Francis 
E.  Cady,  president,  Nela  Park,  Qeve- 
land ;  Mary  Louise  Alexander,  vice- 
president,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
New  York;  Miss  Rose  Vormelker, 
secretary-treasurer,  librarian  of  the  White 
Motor  Company,  Qeveland;  Miss  Car¬ 
oline  Voltemayer,  second  vice-president. 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Board :  Byron  E.  Edwards,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Cal.;  William  Alcott, 
Boston  Globe. 


PRINTED  DAILY  ON  TRAIN 


Baggage  Car  Print  Shop  Turned  Out 
N.E.A.  Tour  Paper 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the  special 
sight-seeing  train  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  was  a  modemly- 
equipped  newspaper  plant  in  the  baggage 


The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  paper  issued  from  the 
N.E.A.  special,  was  Will  M.  Maupin, 
conductor  of  the  “Sunny  Side  Up” 
column  of  the  Omaha  Doily  Bee.  The 
head  operator  was  Richard  Maupin.  B. 
F.  Adams,  special  representative  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  was 
general  superintendent.  Members  of  the 
staff  included  George  R.  Steele  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company;  W.  J. 
Ashley,  representing  the  makers  of  the 
Linotype  for  Nebraska,  and  John  E. 
Allen,  editor  of  the  Linotype  News. 


FK  Linotype  Mailbag 


g 


“22  Years  of  Service” 


“Our  order  for  three  eleven  point 
recessed  liners  to  set  thirty  ems, 
telegraphed  you  at  2  o’clock  P.  M., 
February  17,  was  received  at  9 
o’clock  A.  M.  the  following  day. 

“This  was  ‘some  service’  and  we 
appreciate  it,  but  we  have  not  had 
much  complaint  along  this  line 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of 
continuous  busmess  dealings  with 
your  company.” 

WESTERFIELD-BONTE  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


O-ilNOTYPE-J 


In  Our 


Advertising 

Department 


we  have  several  openings  for 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen 
of  experience. 


The  men  we  want  have  had 
several  years’  experience  in  sell¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  space 
on  sound,  constructive  methods. 
They  have  a  record  of  results. 
They  will  welcome  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  past  accom¬ 
plishments,  are  well  educated — 
at  least  high  school  graduates — 
neat  in  appearance,  genial  per¬ 
sonality,  preferably  married,  not 
more  than  37  years  old. 


If  you  come  in  this  class  and 
think  that  you  can  grow  in  our 
organization,  send  us  a  photo¬ 
graph  and  tell  in  one  letter  why 
you  should  be  on  our  pay  roll. 


Address  Box  C-790 
c  o  Elditor  &  Publisher 


The  Building  Material 
Market  in  ILLINOIS- 

Today  Illinois  offers  a  remarkably  profitable  field 
for  contractors  and  building  supply  material.  No 
State  in  the  West  has  enjoyed  such  a  building 
exp>ansion  program  and  no  State  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  such  new  and  huge  indus¬ 
tries  and  developments,  involving  expenditures 
running  into  the  millions,  as  has  this  progressive 
State  of  Illinois. 

Advertisers  of  Building  materials  can  establish  a 
ready  market  for  their  products  easily.  There 
are  many  well  rated  and  responsible  dealers  emd 
distributors  looking  for  meritorious  building 
material  lines. 

Advertising  in  the  local  papers  will  bring  them 
to  your  very  door.  You  can  not  only  make  ex¬ 
cellent  connections  with  live  distributors  and 
jobbers,  but  at  the  same  time  you  can  influence 
the  ultimate  consumer  to  buy  your  products. 


Kates 

Katas 

for 

for 

S.MO 

10.000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Lines 

**Alton  Telegraph  . 

..(E) 

11,035 

.05 

.05 

tAurora  Beacon-News  . 

..(E) 

19,440 

.07 

.07 

••Belleville  Advocate  . 

..(E) 

6,840 

.03 

.03 

tChicago  Daily  Journal . 

..(E) 

125,007 

.26 

.24 

••Freeport  Journal-Standard  ... 

..(E) 

9,791 

.05 

.05 

tjoliet  Herald  News  . 

..(E) 

20,107 

.07 

.07 

tMattoon  Journal  Gazette  . 

..(E) 

5,857 

.04 

.04 

••Moline  Dispatch  . 

..(E) 

12,292 

.05 

.05 

••Monmouth  Daily  Review  .Atlas 

..(E» 

5,574 

.035 

.035 

••Peoria  Star . (S) .  .23,872 

(E) 

31,103 

.085 

.07 

••Waukegan  Daily  Sun . 

..(E) 

5,666 

.035 

.035 

•*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
+Government  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


H 


technicality  and  despite  the  editor's  with-  selt  taucying  anything  more  respectable 
ering  remarks  about  the  sly  tricks  of  law,  tlian  this,  be  ashamed  of  it  to  the  last  day 
contravening  an  honest  exposition  of  the  of  your  life.  Or,  if  you  find  yoursri'j 
facts  at  issue,  the  judge  advised  the  shaking  more  cordially  the  hand  of  your 
jury  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  by  plead-  cousin  the  Congressman  than  of  yoQj 
ing  “not  guilty,”  under  the  law,  Greeley  uncle  the  blacksmith,  as  such,  %yrite  yoor- 
had  admitted  guilt  and  that  the  only  self  down  an  enemy  to  the  principles  of 
business  of  the  jury  was  to  assess  the  our  institutions,  and^  a  traitor  to  the  dig- 
damages.  Greeley  had  much  fun  with  nity  of  Humanity.’  ” 

this  situation  in  court  and,  of  course,  - 

linaliy  fell  back  upon  an  attempt  to  prove 
justification.  The  jury,  practically  under 
the  direction  of  the  court,  gave  Cooper  a 
verdict,  but  for  only  $200,  and  Greeley 
rushed  back  to  Xew  York  and  put  into 
the  Tribune  a  story  of  his  experiences, 


READERS  THROUGH  WITH  BUNK 

McKernon  Discusses  News  Before  Coe. 
ference  of  Health  Officers 


GRACE  Greeley  started  the  New  Arthur  Brisbane’s  brilliant  father  who, 

y’ork  Tribune  in  1841  on  a  thousand  shortly  before,  had  brought  from  Paris,  ®  “Honest  news  walks  in  the  front  door 

dollars  of  borrowed  money  and  the  going  where  he  had  been  a  student,  the  fas-  j  ro’mnlete  exnosition  of  the  newspaper  shop  and  is  welcomed 

was  up-hill  and  perilous  until  the  ill-ad-  cinating  socialistic  theories  of  Fourier,  .u  j:,:  .  underlie  l^al  nomoositv  editor ;  subtle  propaganda  climbs 

vised  management  of  the  Nezf  York  Sun  Brisbane  believed  that  houner's  dream  counterpart  in  iournalism  ^The  “u 

of  those  days  decided  that  the  way  to  could  be  realized  m  unshackled  America  i,o„„i,t  a  ereat  storv  cheaolv  Some  window,  said  Edward  McKemon, 

kill  off  the  new  rival  was  to  hire  away  and  began  zealously  to  propagandize  the  newspapers  ^copied  his  varn  and  not  snperintendent  of  the  ea^ern  division  of 
its  delivery  boys,  beat  them  up  when  new  social  scheme.  He  converted  Gree-  “  .  xt  ^  York  but  the  w^hole  countrv  Associated  Press,  Tuesday  m  ad- 

obstinate  and  if  any  street  newsie  was  ley  and  the  latter  made  no  secret  of  the  dressing  the  annua  ctmference  of  health 

caught  selling  a  Tribune  his  supply  of  fact.  When  the  Tribune  was  started,  .  _  <>*^cers  and  public  health  nurses. 

Suns  was  instantly  cut  off.  The  Tribune  Brisbane  was  one  of  Greeley's  closest  •.  ?  repeated  allusi^  to  literary  u  readers  are  done  with  the 

was  a  fighting  paper  from  the  start  and  friends.  Toward  the  end  of  the  lirst  year  ,  ^  ^  ,  j  .  -  bunk  of  yesterday  and  they  look  to 

Greeley  took  the  quarrel  to  the  public,  of  the  newspaper’s  life  Greeley  launched  science,  not  magic,  for  their  i^ximum 


but  must  resort  to  the  tricks  of  the  law.  being  and  enjoyment  of  life,”  said 

♦  *  ♦  Mr.  McKernon. 

/GREELEY  was  preeminently  a  maker  Approach  the  press  in  the  name  of 
of  good  and  voluminous  copy.  He"^'^®’  urged  the  speaker,  for  that  is 
was  forever  writing  and  on  every  con-  o"  y  ^he  strictly 

ceivable  subject.  But  facts  had  to  be 


Whereas  he  had  been  finding  it  difficult  to  the  Fourier  idea  in  the  columns  of  the 

“give  away  our  edition  of  5,000”,  paid  Tribune  and  permitted  Brisbane  to  have 

subscriptions  started  to  pour  in  at  the  his  full  say  there.  This  led  to  terrific 

rate  of  300  a  day  and  the  Tribune  began  onslaughts  from  rival  New  York  news- 

its  second  year  with  12,000  paid  sub-  papers  and  also  London  Times.  Greeley’s 

scribers  and  a  daily  average  of  13  col-  native  sagacity  taught  him  that  before  _ _  _ _ _  _ 

umns  of  advertising  in  a  field  of  twelve  Fourierism  could  be  realized  a  complete  inhere— he"  was'  no  dreamer  or  drooler 

dailies.  The  Sun  had  inadvertently  put  revolution  in  public  sentiment  must  be  He  would  grind  out  a  news  story  or  a  pat  OHIO  DAILY’S  ENTRANT 

the  new  paper  on  the  map,  giving  Greeley  effected  and  that  this  would  require  many  editorial  on  call,  but  to  many  of  his  vx/ikto  onri  i  iKir'  nri' 

opportunity  to  express  his  wonderful  years,  but  nevertheless  he  wrote  on  the  articles  he  eave  months  of  nreoaration  WllNo  OrtJLLilNVa  oLE 

quMities  of  mind  and  soul.  subject  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  Xll  S  h^  IrUin^^was  d^^^^  - 

in"  ™  MrcTs^raSrampSrof “  D..„  Luc.x  Rep^e.B.,  Ab..  B«. 

con-Journal  Is  Champion — Det 
Moines  Register  Entrant 
Wins  Second  Prize 


aav-  Tnm  Tiarhiar  nf  T  TnitpH  himsclf  dcfendii^  the  issue.  In  certainly  prove  that  it  could  easily  be  the 

other  day  Tom  Gerber  of  United  later  years,  while  never  backing  down  on  desoair  of  anv  nrinter.  However.  Samuel 


Dean  Lucas,  13-year-old  West  Salem. 


the  V*  — later  y-ears,  wniie  never  oacKing  aown  on  ,,espair  of  any  printer.  However,  Samuel 

Press  kindly  loaned  to  this  writer,  his  radicalism,  Greeley-  was  usually  found  Rosenthal,  who  prints  Editor  &  Pub- 

ever  worshipper  at  the  Greeley  shrine,  a  m  the  position  of  moderator  or  concilia-  lisher,  down  in  William  street,  near 

tatterai  and  mi  dewed  Ixio  w  ic  ’^or  of  the  _  and  left  wings  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  tells  me  that  as  a  boy 

picked  up  years  ago  at  an  obscure  book-  thought  on  the  social  and  economic  ques-  the  Tribune’s  proof-room  he  had  the 

stall  It  IS  dated  1854  and  the  author  is  tions  of  the  day.  Greeley  chirography  solved  to  a  nicety  Q  “  toV  "arthe"ent;;nr“of’ Vhe  HIT. 

J.  Parton,  a  painstaking  and  eloquent  *  was  rarely  a  night  that  he  was  Beacon won  $1  (XX)  Z 

rfiaracteT  Ld' career  \nd^  published  the  Q.REELEY  once  wrote;  “Let  me  re-  not  called  on  to  tell  some  printer  what  first  prize  in  the  third  annual  National 

biography  when  the  pioneer  was  at  the  nnnd  you  that  there  is  need  of  a  new  some  Greeley  scrawl  spelled.  Greeley  Spelling  Bee  held  in  the  National  Mu- 

heiizht  of  his  fame  Herein  lies  a  series  social  system,  when  the  old  one  works  ^^s  one  of  the  old-timers  who  never  seum  Auditorium,  Washington,  D.  C, 

of  revelations  roncerning  the  grandeur  so  villanously  and  wastefully.  There  is  knew  when  to  quit  ^d  go  home.  Yet  he  Friday,  June  24,  under  the  auspices  of 

of  the  old  giant’s  philosophy  and  editorial  with  300,000  able-bodi^  rnen,  never  a^ared  to  ^  the  LDiii^xu//e  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 

gjfjl]  willing  to  work,  yet  unemployed!  Their  some  toiKs  we  know.  and  16  associated  newspapers. 

Horace  Greeley’s  body  weighed  145  '^bor  is  worth  forty-five  millions  a  year,  *  ♦  ♦  Under  a  cross  fire  of  words  lasting 

Dounds  his  shoulders  were  badlv  bent,  which  they  need,  and  Ireland  needs,  but  ^  .  ,.  three  hours,  Ralph  Keenan,  also  13,  of 

complexion  light  and  his  head,  measured  which  the  present  social  system  dooms  to  T  H-W  E  been  most  interested  in  reading  W’aukon,  la.,  entrant  of  the  Des  .Moines 

around  the  bumps  of  individuality  and  waste.  There  is  work  enough  in  Ireland  .  Greeley’s  little  human-interest  edito-  Register,  w-as  forced  to  accept  second 

ohilooroeenitiveness  was  2314  inches  in  willing  enough  to  do  it ;  rials  about  the  metropolis  and  its  people  honors,  and  $500  in  gold,  when  he  spelled 

ScZferenc^  the  for^hLd  a  fu^  but  the  spell  of  the  vicious  social  system  of  that  time.  Each  is  from  100  to  300  the  word  abrogate  “a-b-r-e-g-a-t-e." 

dome  that  would  attract  attention  in  anv  broods  over  the  island  and  keeps  the  words.  The  man’s  heart  was  on  his  Abrogate  held  no  terrors  for  voting 
aCdlence  mile  oSderly  in  his  work,  he  workmen  and  the  work  apart.  Four  sleeve  in  t^se  essays  He  wanted  peo-  Lucas. 

was  awkward  in  manner  and  one  of  the  centuries  ago  the  English  laborer  could  ple  to  be  happy  in  this  world — the  life  Minerva  Ressler,  New  Holland,  Pa., 

worst-dressed  men  New  York  journalism  earn  by  his  labor  a  good  and  sufficient  beyond  the  grave  did  not  concern  him.  He  entrant  of  the  Lancaster  New  Era,  and 

ever  saw  wearing  clothes  that  hung  like  subsistence  for  his  family.  Since  that  wanted  fathers  to  have  good  incomes  and  Margaret  Ross,  Fancy  Farm,  Ky.,  en- 

bags,  his  usually  unfastened  stockings  Labor  and  Talent  have  made  Eng-  spend  them  for  the  material  and  cultural  trant  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 

often  falling  down  over  his  shoes  and  ‘^yond  the  dreams  of  avarice’ ;  benefits  of  their  families.  Everyone  should  were  third  and  fourth  respectively, 

all  topped  off  by  a  white  overcoat  which  ^ud,  at  this  day,  the  laborer  as  a  rule  have  a  good  home.  There  should  be  no  L'onald  Me  Wain,  of  the  Louisville 
Greeley  bought  from  an  immigrant  who  cannot,  by  unremitting  toil,  fully  supply  slum.  Every  child  should  have  equal  and  Courier-Journal,  was  director  of  the 
happened  to  need  money  when  the  editor  fbe  necessities  of  his  family.  His  bread  ample  educational  advantages.  People  bee.  Associated  with  him  was  Lorenzo 
^  coat.  He  was  often  seen  in  coarse,  his  clothing  scanty,  his  home  a  should  reverence  their  bodies  and  protect  \\ .  \Iartin,  of  the  Washington  bureau 
B^Q2^(Jway  with  holes  in  his  elbows  and  hovel,  his  children  uninstructed,  his  life  health.  ,  Pay  as  jou  go  was  a  principle  of  the  same  paper, 

straws  clinging  to  his  hat.  At  home  and  cheerless.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  alwajs  stressed.  Seeking  to  elevate  the  The  judges,  Mrs.  Joshua  A.  Evans, 

jn  the  office  he  was  agreeable,  even  lov-  abject  terror  of  the  poor-house  where,  negro,  Greeley  said  to  the  race .  Step  a  trustee  of  George  Washington  Uni* 

^  good  listener  and  a  li\-elv  talker,  be  shudders  to  think,  he  must  end  his  aside  from  those  who  insult  and  degrade  v*ersity  j  ^^Ivin  W .  Xliller,  principal  of 
at  times  humorous.  He  was  a  late  riser,'  .  Precisely  the  same  causes  are  in  you,  buy  a  tract  of  land  which  shall  be  the  Central  High  School,  and  Rev.  James 

but  a  marvelous  hustler  once  he  got  operation  here,  and  in  due  time  will  pro-  .vour  own  and  *  ♦  ♦  claim  the  privileges  Shera  Montgomery,  chaplain  of  the  U. 
started.  He  often  attracted  attention  at  precisely  the  same  effects.  There  of  manhood.”  The  free  press  has  had  no  S.  House  of  Representatives,  were  often 

concerts  or  theatres  by  going  to  sleep.  He  ^  social  re-formation.”  stouter  defender  and  Greeley  would  fight  forced  to  consult  reference  dictionaries 

was  without  fear,  but  no  braggart.  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  drop  of  the  hat  for  any  liberal  for  accepted  spellings  and  pronunciations. 

Through  all  his  years  in  daily  journalism  nt  the  fi.nr,,,  old-time  editors  he  abu.si^  so  adept  did  the  .contestants  prove, 

he  averaged  more  than  3  columns  of  O  ^  tbe  funny  stories  concerns  the  free  press  privilege  perhaps  as  little  Young  Lucas,  an  eighth  grade  grad- 
original  writing  per  day  and  frequently  '^reelp-  and  J.  henimore  Cooper,  as  anyone.  His  life  plea  in  The  Tribune  uate  of  a  rural  school,  had  defeated 

delivered  page  stories  oii  subjects  which  ^^bor  of  the  Leatherstocking  novels,  was  for  the  poor  and  weak;  the  rich  and  representatives  of  70,000  children  to  win 
he  would  himself  report  Cooper,  it  appears,  hated  the  press  and  powerful  might  look  elsewhere  for  de-  the  spelling  championship  of  his  State. 

was  forever  rowing  with  editors.  Greeley  fenders.  What  he  wrote  to  aspiring  young  Young  Keenan,  who  finished  second,  ? 

B*  *  *  commented  on  the  fact  that  Cooper  had  men,  in  this  day  often  misquoted,  was  as  student  at  a  school  nine  miles  from  his 

ETWEEN  his  sixth  and  tenth  years,  three  libel  issues  before  the  Circuit  Court  follows :  home  town,  had  defeated  98  county 

this  biographer  declares,  Greeley  pas-  sitting  at  Saratoga;  that  the  jury  in  one  “T  want  to  go  into  business,’  is  the  champions  to  win  the  Iowa  title, 
sionately  read  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  of  these  cases  had  awarded  Cooper  $400  aspiration  of  our  young  men:  ‘can’t  you  The  spellers  who  finished  after  the 
Revelations,  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  damages  and  “the  value  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  find  me  a  place  in  the  city?’  their  con-  winning  “big  four”  were  Margaret  Beale, 
many  other  books  and  was  notable  be-  character,  therefore  has  been  judicially  stant  inquiry.  ‘Friend,’  we  answer  to  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press;  Chester 
cause  he  could  spell  “any  word.”  Leaving  ascertained— it  is  worth  exactly  four  many,  ‘the  best  business  you  can  go  into  Wilcox,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press; 
his  New  England  home  he  found  his  way  hundred  dollars.”  Greeley  also  stressed  you  will  find  on  your  father’s  farm  or  in  Hulda  Fornell,  Detroit  Nezvs;  Anita 
to  New  York  and  his  early  journalistic  the  fact  that  the  $400  judgment  was  his  workshop.  If  you  have  no  family  or  McCloskey,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald; 
struggles  were  crowned  by  his  daring  awarded  through  a  default,  the  defendant,  friends  to  aid  you,  and  no  prospect  opened  \'irginia  Jones,  Port  Worth  (Tex.) 
issuance  of  the  daily  Tribune.  Greeley  Mr.  Weed  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  to  you  there,  turn  vour  face  to  the  Great  Press;  Lillian  Zeteff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
was  militant  and  all  of  his  battles  were  having  refused  to  come  to  court  because  West,  and  there  build  up  a  home  and  Times;  Mildred  Riddle.  Indianapolis 
for  the  under-dog.  In  1838  he  had  wit-  of  the  illness  of  his  daughter.  Cooper,  fortune.  But  dream  not  of  getting  sud-  Times;  Dorothy  (j’Reilly,  Memphis 
nessed  the  heartbreaking  miseries  of  the  of  course,  immediately  sued  Greelev  for  denly  rich  by  speculation,  rapidly  bv  trade,  Press-Scimitar.;  Marjorie  Allen,  Sea 
poor  in  a  panic.  That  thousands  of  good  $3,000  and  the  editor  went  to  Saratoga  or  anyhow  by  a  profession:  All  these  Bedford  (Conn.)  Standard;  Marie  Hahn, 
men  were  jobless  and  their  families  in  to  defend  the  case  in  person.  He  employ-  avenues  are  choked  by  eager,  struggling  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Daily  Herald; 
need  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel  aroused  cd  no  lawyer  and,  although  he  had  never  aspirants,  and  ten  must  be  trodden  down  Anna  Marie  Bergen,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
in.  Greeley  indignation  that  such  social  before  been  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  had  in  the  press  where  one  can  vault  upon  his  News-Times;  Grace  Helen  Sherman, 
injustice  could  prevail.  This  bitterness  never  studied  law,  he  proceeded  to  give  neighbor’s  shoulders  to  honor  or  wealth,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  and  .Albert 
endured  throughout  his  life.  He  was  Cooper  a  drubbing.  However,  the  court  Above  all,  be  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  Govoni,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
greatly  influenced  by  Albert  Brisbane,  opened  on  Greeley  all  of  the  batteries  of  of  honest  industry ;  and  if  you  catch  your-  Gazette. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2,  1927 


WORK  STARTS  ON  NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR 
TWO  CANTON,  O.,  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  JERSEY  PRESS 
ELECTS  OFTICERS 


TEXAS  PAPERS  RAISE  CAPITAL 

The  El  Paso  Times,  El  Paso,  has  filed 
an  amendment  to  its  charter  changing  its 


E.  H.  of  W.^nd.. 

President  at  Annual  Convenbon  in  capital  Stock  from  $1,000  to  $75,000.  The 
Lenox,  Mass. — Clevenger  Is  Globe-Xews  Publishing  Company  of 

Vice-President  Amarillo  has  filed  an  amendment  to  its 

_  charter  increasing  the  capital  stock  from 

Edmund  H.  Carpenter,  of  Woodbridge,  $150,000  to  ^50,000. _ _ 

X\  J.,  w^s  elected  president  of  the  New  SUES  OVER  CONTRACT 


N.  J.,  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  .Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  June  24- 
27. 


Lewis  G.  Landers,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  H’orccster  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 


^9  •  • * 


J.  Logan  Clevenger,  editor,  Perth  Worcester  Post,  file<l  a  bill  in  equity 
.■Imhoy  Xe'ii’S,  was  named  vice-president;  against  the  Jewish  Civic  Leader  Publish- 
Fred  \V.  Clift,  Summit  Herald  &  Rec-  ing  Company  of  Worcester,  alleging  that 
ord,  secretary,  and  W.  B.  R.  Mason,  the  firm  violated  a  contract  by  which  he 
editor  and  publisher,  Boiimi  Brook  was  made  editor  of  the  paper.  Alfred  B. 
Chronicle,  treasurer.  Isenberg.  publisher,  is  also  named  a  re- 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  spondent.  The  Leader  will  endeavor  to 
executive  committee;  W.  B.  BrN'anri^  show  that  I.anders  had  no  contract  as 


Notables  at  ceremonies  marking  start  of  work  pn  new  Canton  Daily  iVetcs 
plant.  (Left  to  right):  Henry  Roemer,  president.  Canton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  A.  L.  Oscar,  head  of  the  Canton  Jewish  Welfare  Federation;  Charles 
E.  Morris,  publisher.  Canton  Daily  News;  Mayor  S.  M.  Swarts;  H.  H.  Timken, 
former  owner.  Canton  News;  Herve  W.  Miner,  managing  editor;  Rev.  Fr.  A.  B. 
Stuber  and  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Brundage. 

tN  unusual  coincidence  is  noted  this  the  Jefferson  (Tex.)  Jimflecute-Journal, 
A  in  the  newspaper  field  in  have  purchased  W.  J.  Tucker’s  interest  in 

Canton  when  work  was  started  simul-  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  Mr. 
uneously  on  new  homes  for  the  two  Tucker  held  a  controlling  interest  in  the 


Patterson  Press-Guardian ;  W.  .A.  Haf- 
fert,  editor.  Sea  Isle  City,  Cape  May 
County  Times;  R.  E.  Lent,  Passaic 
Daily  Xervs;  E.  V.  Savidge,  editor  and 
publisher,  Hopi~ii’cll  Herald;  G.  P.  Wil¬ 
son,  editor.  Long  Branch  Record;  F.  L. 
Crane,  Elizabeth  Journal;  and  Miss 
Mabel  Brown,  Matazvan  Journal. 

Round  table  conferences  were  held  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  June  24,  for  daily  and 
weekly  papers.  .A  business  session  was 
held  Saturday  morning,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  members  attended  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet.  Hon.  Harold  G.  Hoffman  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

On  Sunday*  night  Miss  Sylvia  Lent 
gave  a  violin  recital. 

CHARTERED  SPECIAL  TRAIN 


newspapers  of  the  city.  Each  has  an-  Longview  paper,  and  the  purchase  of  his  When  an  airplane  carrying  pictures  of 
nounced  the  purcha.se  of  new  equipment  interest  gives  Messrs.  Herrin  and  Wins-  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  at 


to  be  insUlled  in  their  new  homes. 

The  Brush-Moore  Syndicate,  which 
recently  purchased  the  Repository  from 
die  George  B.  Frease  interests,  started 


borough  control  of  that  paper. 

N.  E.  MERGER  PERIOD  ENDING 


Canberra,  Australia,  the  new  Common¬ 
wealth  capital,  was  forced  to  land,  the 
Melbourne  Argus  and  Australasian 
chartered  a  special  train  to  rush  the 


work  remodeiing  a  building  66x200.  Phillip.  Propheme.  Expansion  Before  negatives  to  Melbourne.  The  train  rnade 

•  *1  ..A  r _ s  _ a-  frrktn  -ill  *r\  on  hrnit*  onH  AnoKloH 


two-story  brick  and  reinforced  concrete, 
which  has  just  been  vacated  by  the 
Canton  Motor  Company.  The  building 


Typographical  Convention 


from  50  to  60  miles  an  hour,  and  enabled 
the  Argus  to  print  the  photos  the  next 


editor  and  was  rightfully  dismissed. 

A  Human  Interest 
Newspaper 

CIRCULATION:  Average 
Net  Paid  Daily,  March  31, 
1927,  334,795. 

LINEAGE:  69%  mcrease  } 
1926  over  1925. 

PRESTIGE:  Constantly 
gaining. 

MERCHANDISING  CO-OP- 
ERATION:  Yes. 

Evenin(^  ITraphiC 

II  25  City  HaU  PUee,  New  York  || 

I  168  N.  Michigaa  Ave.,  Ckicage  } 


(inton  Motor  Company.  The  building  Newspapers  have  nearly  reached  the  morning.  The  Australasian  printed  a  16- 
is  comparatively  new  and  will  require  bedrock  of  merging  and  consolidation  and  page  special  supplement  on  the  Parlia- 
in  expenditure  of  about  $25,000  to  put  are  due_for  a  period  of  expansion,  said  ment  opening, 
it  in  condition  for  newspaper  use,  which  I’ tank  E.  Phillips,  manager  of  the  New 
it  is  expected  will  be  about  September  1.  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 

The  Brush-Moore  Syndicate  recently  an-  m  speaking  to  the  New  England  Typo- 
nounced  the  sale  of  $1,650,000  bonds  to  graphical  Union  in  convention  at  Port- 
pay  for  acquirement  of  the  Repository,  'and.  Me  ,  Mwiday  and  Tuesday  of  this 
remodeling  its  new  home  and  purchase  week.  He  gave  as  a  vestige  of  this  ex- 
of  complete  new  equipment.  pansicn  the  recent  appearance  in  New 

(iround  was  broken  Tuesday  morning  England  of  weekly  newspapers  published 
for  the  new  building  of  the  Canton  Daily  Sundays. 

News,  owned  by  former  Governor  James  Officers  elected  were :  President,  Sam- 
M.  Cox,  and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  News  uel  A.  Burns,  of  Providence ;  first  vice- 

Lea^e.  The  new  building  will  be  of  president,  Jesse _  W.  Buss,  of  Concord,  ^ _ ^rui 

Italian  architectural  design,  three  stories  N.  H. ;  second  vice-president,  William  W.  ^ 

in  height,  66  by  200,  and  will  be  ready  Dunroe,  of  Bangor,  Me. ;  third  vice-  I  |J|H  Newsn&136l‘S 

for  use  about  Jan.  1.  It  is  to  be  fire-  president.  Leo  F.  McCarthy,  of  Law-  H 

proof  and  used  exclusively  for  newspaper  rence.  Mass. ;  swreta^-treaswer,  J(^n  ?Unt^D®iSr  Joura” 

publishing  purposes.  O.  McGowan,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  All  The  8a«inaw  New.  Courier 

Charles  E.  Morris,  publisher  of  the  bul^  McCarthy  were  re-elected.  The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 

Netrs.  announces  that  the  new  building  Convening  for  the  second  year  with 

will  be  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  Don  the  New  England  Typographical  Union,  The  Muskegon  Chronicle 

R.  Mellett  who  was  murdered  through  apprentice  printers  of  New  England  or-  The  Ann  Arbor  Time.  New. 

a  vice  conspiracy  as  the  result  of  his  ganized  as  the  New  England  Junior  National  Advertising  Representatives 

tditonal  campaign  to  break  up  collusion  1  ypographical  Union.  KTFrw  i  e  ititz 


Over 
260,000 
Homes  in 
Michigan 
served  by 
Booth 

Newspapers 


between  vice  leaders  and  the  police  de¬ 
partment 

This  statement  was  made  at  the  ground 
breaking  ceremony  which  was  attended 
by  nearly  300  prominent  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness,  religious,  educational,  manufactur- 
ii^  and  financial  circles. 

The  first  spadeful  of  earth  was  turned 
by  Publisher  Morris.  The  ceremonies 
were  conducted  by  Herve  W.  Miner, 
Mnaging  editor  of  the  Canton  Daily 
News  who  served  with  Don  Mellett  and 
bas  been  with  the  Canton  News  for  the 
Pnst  17  years.  Participating  in  the  pro- 
gntn  were  Mayor  Stanford  M.  Swarts, 
^ry  Roemer,  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce ;  H.  H.  Timken,  former 
owner  of  the  News ;  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F. 
Brundage,  Don  Mellett’s  former  pastor; 
Jkv\  Fr.  A.  B.  Stuber  and  A.  L.  Oscar, 
bead  of  the  Canton  Jewish  Welfare  Fed¬ 
eration. 


TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 

Joe  Herrin  and  Hal  Winsborough, 
®^rs  of  the  Marshall  Morning  News, 
w  Marshall  Afternoon  Messenger  'and 


Fred  Johnson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
was  named  president. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
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THE  DAILY  ARGUS 
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THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

Both  Members  of  A,  B.  C. 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Frznktin  A.  Merri.m.  Prei. 

Mount  Vernon — New  SocheUe 


The  Grand  Kapidi  Freza 
The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  News  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Times  Tribune 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Time.  New. 
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50  Ea.t  42nd  Street  6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO 
HIRE  TRAINED 
MEN 

Ambitious  young  men,  schooled 
in  every  branch  of  the  newspaper 
or  magazine  field,  may  be  secured 
to  fill  that  opening  on  your  pub¬ 
lication  by  simply  making  your 
wants  known  to  the  Personnel 
Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity. 

No  Charge  To  Ejnployers 

Avail  yourself  of  this  free  serv¬ 
ice  to  replenish  your  staff  when¬ 
ever  the  occasion  requires.  Write 
or  wire  John  G.  Earhart,  836 
Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
he  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  man. 


fN  some  cities,  the  "leedlng” 
^  newspaper  may  have  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  Press 
has  40,000  more  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  the 
other  two  evening  newspapers 
combined — and  35,000  more  net 
paid  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news 
papers  combined. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Member  of  the  A,  B.  C. 
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J.  RANKEN  TOWSE,  82,  RETIRES  FROM 
NEW  YORK  POST  HE  JOINED  AT  25 

Dean  of  New  York  Dramatic  Critics  Spent  His  Working  Life 
of  57  Years  on  Same  Daily — Was  City 
Editor  Seventeen  Years 


'C’lFTY-SEVEN  years  ago  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  just  two  years 
out  of  Cambridge  and  in  this  country  less 
than  a  year,  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Ei'ening  Post. 

On  June  24,  J.  Ranken  Towse  retired, 
the  oldest  member  of  this  paper’s^  staff. 
But  prouder  to  him  is  the  distinction  of 
having  been,  for  54  full  years,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Evening  Post — an  unparal¬ 
leled  journalistic  record. 

For  the  last  few  years  he  has  shared 
his  critical  labors,  and  for  many  years 
after  he  was  first  made  critic  he  per¬ 
formed,  in  addition,  the  tasks  of  reporter, 
city  editor,  assistant  editor  and  foreign 
editor,  but  disregarding  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  one  fact  stands  out  that  for 
half  a  century  and  more  he  has  observed 
the  world's  theatre  and  reported  for  the 
Post  his  observations  and  reactions. 

Mr.  Towse  was  eighty-two  on  April 
2  last,  and  although  his  health  is  still  ex¬ 
cellent  the  Evening  Post  decided  that  his 
years  of  service  had  earned  him  the  right 
to  leisure  and  to  a  pension. 

At  present  he  is  at  Bonnie  View,  his 
country  home  in  the  hills  of  Sullivan 
County,  near  Lewbeach,  but  it  is  his  plan 
to  return  sooner  or  later  to  England.  He 
was  born  there,  in  Streatham,  Surrey, 
in  1845. 

Mr.  Towse  came  to  this  country  in  1869 
after  his  graduation  from  Cambridge 
Both  at  the  university  and  at  the  High- 
gate  School,  where  he  had  prepared,  he 
had  led  an  active  athletic  life.  It  was 
his  knowledge  of  rowing  that  made  him 
an  unusual  asset  to  the  Post  when  he  first 
joined  it. 

Rowing,  collegiate  rowing,  was  then 
in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Towse  was  assigned 
to  cover  one  of  the  first  regattas,  then 
held  on  Saratoga  Lake. 

His  account  of  how  he  “upset  the  dope” 
on  what  crew  would  win  is  amusing  in  the 
light  of  the  publicity  now  surrounding 
college  sports. 

Harvard  and  Yale,  where  rowing  was 
fairly  well  established,  were  picked  by 
the  majority  to  be  the  most  likely  to  win. 

Mr.  Towse,  however,  decided  to  get  first 
hand  information.  He  chartered  a  horse 
and  buggy,  drove  up  in  the  woods  lining 
the  shores  and  there,  in  hiding,  clocked 
the  crews  at  their  practice. 

“The  Post  was  so  startled  by  the  story 
I  sent  down  to  them,”  he  said,  “that  they 
didn’t  want  to  use  it  at  first.  But  they 
did,  and  when  my  prediction  that  Cornell 
would  win  was  verified  by  the  result  of 
the  race  I  found  myself  with  somewhat 
of  a  reputation  as  a  rowing  expert.” 

Journalism  in  those  days  had  not 
reached  the  stage  of  specialization,  and  the 
young  reporter  found  his  duties  manifold. 

He  had  obtained  his  job  by  bringing  in 
to  Charles  Nordhoff,  then  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  a  series  of  articles  exposing  the  dis¬ 
graceful  conditions  on  Blackwell’s  Island, 
now  Welfare  Island  and  still  a  city  prison. 

This  was  printed  in  the  face  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall’s  fury,  and  Mr.  Towse  was 
put  to  work,  designated  as  an  “unattached 
reporter.”  Later,  as  city  editor  he 
covered  the  famous  trial  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  tells  how  the  reporters,  while 
the  jury  was  out,  cast  a  secret  and 
unanimous  ballot  declaring  their  belief  the 
noted  gospeller  was  innocent  of  the 
charges  of  misconduct  laid  to  him.  He 
covered  the  Westfield  ferryboat  disaster, 
the  Tweed  ring  exposures  and  was  the 
first  reporter  admitted  to  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  Nathan  murder  case. 

As  city  editor  for  seventeen  years  he 
“held  down  th*  desk,”  covering  important 
assignments,  in  addition  to  his  editorial 
tasks.  Later  he  added  the  tasks  of  edit¬ 
ing  the  Post’s  foreign  and  other  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  evenutally  E.  L.  Godkin, 
then  editor-in-chief,  raised  him  to  the 
ixjsition  of  assistant  managing  editor. 

Through  most  of  these  busy  years — 
siiKC  late  in  1873,  in  fact— Mr.  Towse  had 


also  served  as  dramatic  editor,  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  his  consuming  interest. 

At  the  start,  he  adopted  this  credo: 
“Never  know  an  actor  or  actress  if  it  can 
be  help^.  Never  accept  a  personal  com¬ 
munication  from  a  manager.  Never  ask 
for  a  pass  or  any  other  favor.” 

“I’ve  stuck  to  that  pretty  well,”  he  re¬ 
flected.  “It’s  true  I’ve  had  one  or  two 
very  close  friends  in  the  theatre — Daniel 
Frohman  and  William  Seymour — and  I’ve 
met  a  few  others  now  and  then  through 
the  years,  old  John  Drew,  for  instance, 
but  I’ve  held  with  fair  success  to  my 
resolve  to  have  no  embarrassing  friend¬ 
ships  which  might  influence  my  critical 
viewpoint. 

“I’ve  always  regarded  the  theatre  as 
one  of  civilization’s  great  educational 
forces.  That  is  why  I  denounce  the  pres- 
sent  condition  of  the  stage,  destitute  of 
morality  as  it  is.” 

It  saddens  Mr.  Towse  that  the  end  of 
his  critical  career,  fifty-four  years  of 
battling  for  the  stage’s  betterment,  should 
find  the  stage  at  what  be  believes  is  its 
lowest  estate  in  more  than  a  century. 

He  regrets,  to,  his  retirement  from  the 
newspaper  which  has  been  his  only  em¬ 
ployer. 

“It  must  be  almost  needless  to  add,”  he 
wrote  in  his  formal  letter  of  retirement, 
■‘that  my  parting,  even  at  my  own  volition 
from  a  journal  with  which  the  whole  of 
my  working  life  has  been  associated,  is  a 
source  of  reflections  which  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  gay. 

“But  in  my  newly  bestowed  freedom  I 
hope  to  find  full  compensation  for  vain 
regrets.” 

GARSTIN  GETS  UFE 

Newspaper  Man  Given  Drastic  Sentence 
Under  Baumes  Law 

Because  of  the  New  York  state  Baumes 
law  and  despite  pleas  for  leniency  for 
him  by  friends,  Bert  N.  Garstin,  former 
Louisville  and  Cleveland  newspaper  man. 
was  this  week  sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment  in  New  York  by  Judge  Levine  as 
a  fourth  offender  found  guilty  of  a 
swindling  charge. 

Mr.  Garstin,  after  serving  a  term  in 
Maryland  penitentiary,  had  worked  his 
way  up  to  business  manager  of  the 
Louisville  Herald-Post.  On  Feb.  2,  this 
year,  in  New  York,  he  went  to  the  office 
of  John  J.  H.  Hyde  of  the  Detroit  Com¬ 
pany,  and,  pretending  that  he  wanted  to 
huy  securities,  induced  Mr.  Hyde  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  New  York  Trust 
Company,  where  he  opened  an  account 
with  a  $50,000  draft  on  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Qeveland.  He  then  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Hyde  to  indorse  his  check 
for  $300  on  the  National  Bank  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  check  came  back  for  lack 
of  funds  and  it  developed  that  Garstin 
had  no  account  at  the  Cleveland  bank. 

Mr.  Garstin’s  plea  that  he  thought  his 
salary  from  the  Herald-Post  was  being 
deposited  in  the  bank  won  a  clemency 
recommendation  from  the  jury  which 
found  him  guilty,  but  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Thomas  A.  Aurelio  said  Garstin 
had  been  convicted  several  times,  and  if 
the  present  conviction  is  his  fourth  for 
a  felony,  a  life  sentence  would  be  man- 
datopr  under  the  Baumes  law. 

His  attorney,  George  R.  Simpson, 
called  the  judge’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  client  had  lived  in  an  exemplary 
manner  since  he  was  pardoned  from  the 
Maryland  prison  in  1914.  A  number  of 
advertising  men  appeared  to  testifv  that 
the  newspaper  man  had  been  honest  dur¬ 
ing  his  dealings  with  them  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  five  years. 

BUYS  FT.  SMITH  DAILY 

Lee  G.  Sims  recently  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Ft.  Smith  (.\rk.I 
Journal  from  C.  E.  Palmer. 


-  H.  H.  CHARLES  LEAVING 

ED  HOWE^TELLS  ms  RULE  pQj^  BRITISH  MEET 

UD  HOWE,  sitting  at  a  banquet  York  Agency  Man  la  OS,y 

^  table  and  his  plate  piled  high  j  ^  RepreaenUtive  to  Coavaa. 

with  chicken,  recenUy  gave  to  the 

world  hi8  motto  for  success:  e  -i-  ■  ■  ^  ^ 

‘‘Work  hard,  behave  and  eat  18-23  Sailing  July  6 

less.” 

Howe  was  honored  hy  towns-  H.  H.  Charles,  president  of  Charks 

people  June  17,  on  the  fiftieth  .Advertising  Service,  Nevv  York,  and 

anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  chairman  of  tht 

Atchison  Globe.  William  Allen  -  On  -  to  -  Olynpij 

White  was  present  as  was  Senator  Committee  of  tht 

Arthur  Capper.  International  Ad- 

The  74-year  old  editor,  at  the  vertising  Associa- 

end  of  his  address,  recalled  some  tion,  will  sail  for 

of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  tht 

made  against  him  during  his  long  Tu^ania,  {(j. 

career  as  editor  and  publisher  of  nesday,  July  6,  to 

The  Globe,  and  remarked:  represent  the  or- 

“When  we’re  criticized  we  gamzed  adverts- 

always  have  an  excuse.  Mine  is  ot 

that  I’m  an  editor.  Editors  are  ^  j  Cmted  States 

hated  more  than  any  other  men  Canada  it 

on  earth.  I’m  starting  to  write  ventinn"  f 

my  autobiography  and  I  intend  to  H.  H.  Charles  .  ,  °  a  ** 

criticize  myself  in  it  just  as  much  -  'S'.ng  Asso- 

J  •  »  ciation  in  Great 

as  anyone  can  reasonably  desire.  Britain  to  be  held  at  Olympia.  ^ 

•  London,  July  18-23. 

CFI I  g  STnrK:  to  staff  Olypmia  convention,  with  which  is 

btLL.5  siuciv.  lu  aiArr  combined  also  an  exhibition,  will  be  the 

-  most  notable  event  in  organized  advertis- 

F.  Bacon  Admits  Executives  to  ing  in  Great  Britain  since  the  Interm- 


SELLS  STOCK  TO  STAFF 


H.  H.  Charles 


Ownership  of  Grand  Forks  Herald  ‘‘onal  Advertising  Convention  at  Wem- 
.  .  .  bley  in  1924. 

J.  D.  Bacon,  principal  s^kholder  m  convention  will  be  opened  by  the 

the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Daily  Herald.  Rt  Hon.  L.  C.  M.  S.  Amery  P  S 
has  disposed  of  a  majority  of  his  stock  m.  P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  ’ the 
to  executives  of  the  paper,  it  was  an-  Dominions.  “Empire  Trade”  is  the 
nounced  this  week.  _  slogan  of  the  convention. 

A  majority  of  the  company  s  stock  is  Departmental  sessions  will  be  held  for 
now  owned  by  the  following  nve  persons;  national  advertisers,  advertising  agents, 
Julius  F.  Bacon,  \V .  P.  Davies,  J.  B.  community  advertisers,  direct  mail  ad- 
Cooley,  J.  H.  Pearson  and  F.  R.  Camp-  vertisers,  newspaper  advertisers,  sales 
hell.  •  t  T  T-.  trianagers,  ma.ster  printers  and  poster  ad- 

The  above  named  men,  with  J.  D.  vertisers.  Discussions  will  be  held  also 

Bacon,  compose  the  board  of  directors,  on  both  overseas  and  home  trade. 

J.  D.  Bacon  continues  as  president  of  the  Mr.  Charles  will  be  the  only  official 
corporation  and  chairman  of  its  board  of  representative  from  the  United  State, 
directors.  The  other  officers  are :  vice-  He  is  a  former  president  of  the  Advertis- 
president,  W.  P.  Davies;  treasurer,  J.  H.  ing  Club  of  New  York  and  former  vic^ 
Pearson ;  general  manager,  Julius  F.  president  of  the  I.  A.  A.  He  was 
Bacon.  eral  chairman  of  the  program  committet 

for  the  I.  A.  A.  convention  in  Phila- 
HRE  DESTROYS  DAILY’S  PLANT  delphia  in  1926.  After  the  I.ondoo 

-  I.  A.  -A.  convention  in  1924,  Mr.  Charks 

$50,000  Damage  to  Brownsville  (Pa.)  was  decorated  in  Paris  by  the  Fre^ 
—  ,  •  D  t  J-.-  c  J  government  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 

Telegraph— P.  M.  Edition  Suspend.  Honor.  Mr.  Charles  is  an  hnno^ 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Brownsville  member  of  the  Thirty  Club,  London  ad- 
(Pa.)  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  vertising  group. 

the  Morning  and  Evening  Telegraph,  was  - 

destroyed  bv  fire  on  Wednesday,  June  15.  INSTALLS  NEW  PRESSES 

Sfnri?"®  neighborhood  of  ^  press  for  the  print- 

.,aU,UlA/.  -r  n-iTnir  cprfinn  nf  flip  Chirnfn 


HRE  DESTROYS  DAILY’S  PLANT 


INSTALLS  NEW  PRESSES 

.\  new  Goss  color  press  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  comic  section  of  the  Chicago 


Before  the  ruins  were  cold.  Editor  has  been  installed  in 

Henry  Baker  Reiley  had  made  arrange-  north  addition  to  the  Tribune  Tower, 
ments  to  publish  the  morning  edition  replacing  the  old  machine  which  has  done 
from  the  plant  of  the  Umontown  News  ^^is  work  since  1901.  A  new  black  press 
Standard.  It  was  necessary  temporarily  improved  design  and  greatly  increased 
to  discontinue  the  Evening  Telegraph,  Its  capacky  has  also  been  added  to  the 
subscribers  being  covered  by  the  morn-  press-room 

ing  paper.  '  _ 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  new  fire-  STEWART  GOLF  WINNER 
proof  building,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 

plant  that  was  destroyed.  Temporary  John  L.  Stewart,  publisher  of  me 
offices  have  been  opened  and  typesetting  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Rep«dn\ 
machines  installed.  .As  soon  as  the  new  won  the  Paste  Pot  trophy  donatM  by 
press  is  installed,  publication  of  the  eve-  L.  McLean  of  the  Philadelphia  Bwit- 
ning  edition  will  be  resumed.  recent  golf  meet  held  in  conntc- 

-  tion  with  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 

SULLIVAN  NOW  LITT.  D.  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at 

Waynesboro.  Charles  R.  Long  of  th« 
Mark  Sullivan  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chester  Times  was  runner-up.  Tht 
national  political  writer  for  the  New  tournament  was  in  charge  of  Hawley 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  awarded  the  Quier  of  the  Reading  Eagle. 

honorary  degree  of  Litt.  D.,  at  the  159th - 

annual  commencement  at  Brown  Uni-  ARKANSAS  DAILY  SOLD 

versity.  Providence.  R.  I..  June  15.  James  P.  Shofner  of  Rogers.  A*. 


press-room. 

STEWART  GOLF  WINNER 

John  L.  Stewart,  publisher  of  At 


SULUVAN  NOW  UTT.  D. 


DIES  IN  AUTO  CRASH 

Frank  A.  Harris,  27,  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Eight, 


ARKANSAS  DAILY  SOLD 

James  P.  Shofner  of  Rogers,  Aik. 
has  bought  the  Rogers  Daily  Post  froo 
C.  E.  Palrper  and  Frank  McElreath^ 
Texarkana  and  will  continue  the  pah- 
lication  as  a  daily.  He  will  move  tht 


was  killed  in  an  automobile  collision  at  present  plant  into  larger  quarters  and  add 

San  Antonio  Wednesday.  He  leaves  a  '’^w  equipment. 

wife  and  three  small  children.  “  .  _  , 

-  THREE  DAIUES  JOIN  A.  N.  P.  A 

RUNS  “BUY  AT  HOME”  PAGE  'Phe  Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Herald,  At 

The  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  recently  Doz>er  (O.)  Reporter  and  the  Fail 
ran  a  full  page  promotion  advertisement  (Mass.)  Daily  Globe  have  been  elected 
urging  the  public  to  buy  at  home  instead  to  membership  in  the  American  News- 
of  patronizing  mail  order  firms.  paper  Publishers  Association. 
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p- - ASSOCIATIONS  NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD  I  I^ORTHEAST  Missouri  Press  Asso-  p^ROWNSVILLE  (Tex.)  Daily  Her- 

-  ci.xTiox  will  hold  its  summer  meeting  aid  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new 

How  Flyer*  Sold  Their  Storie* — NEA  Breaks  Speed  Records  in  Paris,  Mo.,  Aug:  5.  Omar  D.  Gray,  building  and  installation  of  much  new 

with  Hawaii  Landing  Pictures — “Romance  of  publisher  of  the  Sturgeon  Leader,  is  equipment,  it  is  announced  by  J.  M. 

the  Air”  New  Strip  president  of  the  group.  Stein,  president  of  the  company. 

.\bout  3,(XX)  members  are  expected  to  El  Mundo,  published  in  Tampico, 
- attend  the  10th  convention  and  exposition  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  on  June  2  inaugu- 

COMMANDEiR  RICH.ARD  BYRD  at  12:01  p.  m.  Wednesday,  eastern  stand-  of  the  International  Direct  Mail  rated  its  new  building,  having  as  its 

and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  air-  ard  time.  The  two  NEA  pictures  were  Advertising  Association  in  (Tiicago  at  guests  at  the  ceremony  more  than  fifty 

jjne  America  which  left  New  York  delivered  in  San  Francisco  by  radio  at  the  Hotel  Stevens  October  19,  20  and  21.  of  the  prominent  newspaper  editors  and 

^s-bound  on  June  28,  sold  their  first  6:30  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time.  With  the  direct  mail  organization  are  publishers  from  all  parts  of  Mexico. 

!tfson  stories  of  the  flight  to  different  NEA  had  sent  Frank  B.  Howe  a  affiliated  the  Association  of  House  Advertising  agencies  both  in  Mexico  and 

Swspapers  and  syndicates.  photographer  of  its  Los  Angeles  staff  to  Organ  Editors  and  the  Better  Letters  the  United  States  were  represented.  Vi- 

New  York  Times  and  associated  Honolulu  to  get  the  pictures  and  get  Association,  which  will  meet  at  the  same  cente  Villasana  is  owner  and  publisher  of 


Mwspapers  obtained  the  series  to  be  them  back  in  record  time.  The  photos,  time. 

•ritten  by  Commander  Byrd  and  that  of  sent  by  telephoto  to  New  York,  were  Midsummer  convention  of  the  Utah 
Lt  Bemt  Balchen.  Universal  Service  published  in  Thursday  morning  papers.  State  Press  Association  will  be  held  in 

mrchased  the  story  of  Bert  .Acosta,  the  -  Iron  County,  southern  Utah,  July  9  to  11. 

while  the  Famous  Features  Syn-  Feg  Murray,  sports  cartoonist  of  \  banquet  will  be  held  in  Cedar  City, 
^te  had  a  contract  with  Lt  George  O.  Metro^litan  Newspaper  Service,  and  Advertising  Club  has  elected 

and  s.c<n.d  Mr^^Murray  are  par.nu  Frank  Wala„  president 


El  Mundo. 


WILLIAMS  GETS  DEGREE 


Mineola,  N.  Y. 


banquet  will  be  held  in  Cedar  City.  James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor  of  Uni- 
Waco  Advertising  Club  has  elected  '7*'sal  Service,  in^s  awarded  the  honorary 
■ank  Walace  president.  degree  of  LL.  D.,  at  the  108th  annu^ 

*  ,  ^  -  commencement  exercises  at  Norwich 


-  Mineola,  N.  Y.  ^  A  resolution  urging  George  M  Bur-  University,  Northfield,  Vt.,  June  16.  Mr. 

“Romance  of  the  .Air,”  is  the  title  of  a  -  }}}^  Williams  was  formerly  a  Boston  editor. 

MS'  strip  being  offered  by  the  Payne  Gordon  MacCreagh,  writer  and  ex-  Post-Disfatch,  to  accept  the  office  of 

Cwwficate  New  York.  plorer,  is  the  author  of  four  articles  to  chairman  of  the  National  Commission  of  — — i__ijii 

“  -  be  released  in  July  by  Metropolitan  International  Advertising  Asso- 

Record  speed  was  made  by  NEA  Serv-  Newspaper  Service’s  Exploit  and  .Adven-  p,  'tion,  which  was  recently  offered  to  SOIltll  AlllCPiCS  S 

c,  Inc.,  in  bringing  two  pictures  to  this  ture  series.  hiH.  was  adored  by  the  Advertising  GrCatCSt  NCWSpaper 

ifflitry  from  Honolulu  of  the  landing  of  -  recenuy.  ^  ^ 

tenants  Lester  J.  Maitland  and  Al-  The  North  American  Newspaper  Al-  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Ad\t;rtising  Club  Bueno*  Aires  IS  the  Argentine 


ice,  Inc.,  in  bringing  two  pictures  to  this  ture  series. 

oomtry  from  Honolulu  of  the  landing  of  - 

Leutenants  Lester  J.  Maitland  and  Al-  The  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 


Orange,  N.  J. 


1^  F.  Hegenberger,  U.  S.  army  flyers,  liance  is  releasing  this  week  through  its  has  just  been  organized  with  the  following 
Six  hours  after  the  two  men  had  landed  members  a  series  of  24  interviews  officers:  George  T.  .Atkins,  president; 
2,500  miles  away,  the  San  Francisco  “Speaking  of  Prohibition,”  bv  Zoe  Beck-  Cecil  H.  Tinsley,  vice-president;  Philip 
Pailv  Neil'S  was  able  to  publish  a  picture  ley.  Teague,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  club 

of  the  event.  -  will  meet  twice  a  month. 

The  flyers  left  San  Francisco  at  11  _  Famous  Features  Syndicate  is  releas-  Suburban  Press  Club  of  Newark 

a.  m.  Tuesday,  June  28.  They  arrived  at  ing  a  new  art  strip  “How  Man  Learned  was  organized  last  week  by  the  following: 
Wheeler  field,  26  miles  out  of  Honolulu,  to  Fly.”  Sanford  H.  Barnett,  Edwin  J.  Barrett, 

-  - -  ■ —  — —  — —  —  George  G.  Breed,  Louis  W.  Guenther  and 

- - -  PRirtic  AHunriATinv  RinTPU  Anard  W.  Littman,  of  the  Orange  bureau 

orPOFUFisiTiisir  THF  ASSOCIATION  NOTES  New'ark  Evening  News;  John  W. 

*^iuFwi5PAPFR«i  XJERBERT  F.  BRIGGS,  Jr.,  has  been  McWilliams,  Louis  I.  .Alexander,  A.  P. 

Nt-WsrArtKi  XX  Fresno.  Cal.,  renresentative  Smith,  Stephen  Dick,  George  H.  Faulk- 

- - T - -  TIT  of  the  Pacific  Coast  News  Bureau.  'ler  and  Russell  Schneikert  of  the  Daily 

E  Dallas  News  and  Journal  and  the  tr  o  i  •  j-,.  Courier  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood; 

Dallas  Farm  News  has  appointed  the  ^  c’  Jack  K.  Morris,  editor,  and  Sidney  M. 

John  Budd  Company  of  New  York  its  o*  Ihe  Kent  Press  Service,  was  m  the  pj,^g  jpg  Orange  bureau  of  the  Newark 

iBtional  advertising  representative.  J.  newsp^r  m^  on  me  National  Star-Eagle  and  Frank  Jay  Morris,  head 

Frank  Duffy,  president  of  the  John  Budd  An*  which  left  Detroit  on  its  race  jpg  Consolidated  News  Service,  East 

Spany,  is  also  president  of  the  Six  America  June  27.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Point  League  in  New  York.  Allie  C.  Estill,  for  20  years  Associated  _ 

-  Press  operator  in  Austin,  Tex.,  has  re- 

Two  Oregon  dailies  have  appointed  signed  and  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to 

U.C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  to  represent  them  engage  in  the  insurance  business.  VOU  R 

in  the  national  advertising  field.  They  John  G.  Kelley,  manager  of  the  Kent  ^ 

are  ffie  Oregon  City  Enterprise,  E.  E.  Press  Service  Detroit  Bureau,  is  taking  t  ,, 

Brodie,  publisher;  and  the  Roseburg  a  two  months’  leave  of  absence  to  lllCllQ  111 

Sem-Review,  published  by  E.  W.  Bates,  handle  some  hotel  enterprises  in  Atlantic  __ 

-  City.  Larry  Fitzgerald,  assistant  in  the  1  itv 

J.  J.  Farrell,  manager  of  the  Kansas  Springfield,  Ill.,  bureau  is  filling  the  posi-  X'k.cxiROCXO  Xi^ixjr 

Gty  office  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  tion  temporarily. 

^ncy,  was  in  New  York  this  week  on  ^  g 

his  summer  vacation.  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  was  in  hllll  if 

w  wr  XT„.,.  Madison,  Wis.,  last  week  on  his  vacation. 

— doesn’t 

raancuoasi.  -  ^  rCaCl  1  116 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  months  ^ting  corresjwndent  of  the  As- 

managing  director  of  the  Wm.  J,  Morton  sociated  Press  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  iv  ADSAS  CltV 

Ctxnpany,  newspaper  representatives.  New  named  correspondent  of  the  bureau.  J 

York,  left  this  week  for  an  extended  tour  Charles  E.  Calkins,  formerly  of  the  Qf-o** 

of  the  country.  Mr.  Seed  will  take  in  Chicago  bureau  of  the  Kent  Press  Ser-  iJiai 

the  International  .Advertising  Convention  vice,  is  now  editor  of  the  St.  Charles 
at  Denver  and  afterwards  will  call  on  (Ill.)  Chronicle. 

his  publications,  as  well  as  advertisers  _ _ , - i 

and  agencies  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  t,.  ,  ^  ^  . 

Carroll  J.  Swan.  Boston,  has  been  ap-  Coupled  with  the  Ability  to 
pointed  New  England  representative  for  rroduce  Results 

the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  the  ^ittjB^bUCDh 
Illustrated  Sun,  both  Curtis-Martin  ...i  a  j  \ 

Newspaper.  Inc.,  publications.  (Komln,  and  Sunday) 

AIiD  ! 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT  LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

An  orinnuatian  specializinR  solely  in  nevrs- 
W»r  butlding-  design,  manufacturing  and  pro- 
"®mon  problems. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newspaper  Buildings 
Plant  Layouts 
Production,  Operation 

^  West  A2nd  Street  New  York 


Have  you  a 
friend  in 
Kansas  City 

Ask  him  if 
he  doesn’t 
read  The 
Kansas  City 
Star 


Thorough  Coverage  in  One  of  the 
World’s  Richest  Buying  Centers — 
Coupled  with  the  Ability  to 
Produce  Results 

(Komlng  and  Sunday) 

AND 

PinsBURGH  Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Eyening  except  Sunday) 

These  newipapera  in  News  and  Advertls- 
ing  have  the  confidence  of  their  readers. 
Their  readers  hsvs  the  power  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

Sold  Singly  or  Combined 
XTBBAN  E.  dice,  Kst’l  Advg.  Mgr. 
Gsxette  Square.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

E.  M.  BDBKE,  Inc., 

1467  Broadway,  Now  York. 

IBS  S,  Michigan  Blyd.,  Chicago, 
Constitution  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  6a. 

H.  J.  BIDWELt  COMPANY. 

74S  Market  Street.  San  Franciaco.  Cal. 

Timet  Bldg.,'  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
White-Henry-Stusrt  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 


After  All 


it  3  not  so  much  how 
nany  read  your  story  as 
low  many  put  credence 
n  it. 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 


Goes  not  only  into  the 
homes  .but  also  into  the 
hearts  of  150,000  sub¬ 
stantial  families  daily. 


Second  Largest  Morning  Daily 
in  Philadelphia 

Always  Reliable 


South  America's 
Greatest  Newspaper 

“Buenos  Aires  IS  the  Argentine 
Republic” — 

"If  you  introcucs  an  articl-  in  Buenos 
Aires  it  is  introduced  in  the  whole 
of  the  Argentine." 

“We  know  that  LA  PRENSA  has 
a  larger  circulation  than  all  the 
local  papers  put  together,  and 
that  this  circulation  is  amongst 
the  very  best  class.” 

I  Extract  from  letter  written  by  the 
rtl'^tribiitor  in  Argentina  of  important 
American  proihict.s,  urging  his  prin¬ 
cipals  to  place  their  adrertlsing  In  LA 
PBENS.A— I 

National  sales  and  distribution  in 
Argentina  can  quickly  be  attained 
by  advertising  in  LA  PRENSA. 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

250  Park  Avenue  New  York 


If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

^I)c  ^bcning 

With  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star's  circulation  is  home 
circulation — ^both  quality  and 
quantity — the  kind  that  counts 
most  with  advertisers. 

N.  Y.  Office— 110  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 

Chicago  Office — Tower  Building 
J.  E.  Lutz 


Space  is  space  —  but 
the  BEST  Classified 
Advertising  publicity 
justifies  its  daily 
appearance  in 
your  newspaper 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

International  Classified  Advertising 
Counsellors 

Packard  Building,  Philadelphia 
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REAL  ESTATE  GROUP 
FIGHTING  BILLBOARDS 


National  Association  of  Real  ‘Estate 
Boanls  Recommends  Their  Elimi¬ 
nation  from  Highways  and 
Public  Property 


Elimination  of  billboards  and  adver¬ 
tising  signs  within  the  limits  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  highways  and  from  all  public  property 
was  advocated  in  proposals  approved  this 
week  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

The  proposals  are  now  being  submitted 
to  the  657  member  boards  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  their  discussion. 

They  follow  in  full : 

“City  billboards  in  the  commercial  or 
industrial  districts  may,  under  definite 
control,  be  conceded  a  place  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  life. 

“The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  favors  the  elimination  of 
all  advertising  signs  within  the  limits  of 
all  public  highways  and  on  all  public 
property  except  signs  relating  to  the  use 
of  such  public  property. 

“We  disapprove  of  the  use  of  over¬ 
hanging  signs  on  public  thoroughfares, 
in  business  districts  or  elsewhere. 

“We  recommend  the  elimination  of  all 
billboards  as  advertising  signs  in  rural 
sections  where  they  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  or  the  charm  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  to  this  end  we  ask  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  realtors  and  of  all 
billboard  companies  in  refraining  from 
placing  billboards  in  such  sections ;  we 
further  recommend  that  if  necessary, 
legislation  be  enacted  by  the  various 
states  to  secure  the  elimination  of  bill¬ 
boards  in  such  sections. 

“We  urge  the  elimination  of  signs 
tacked  to  trees,  or  painted  or  pasted  on 
telegraph  poles,  fences  and  the  like,  or, 
in  rural  districts,  painted  on  rocks.  The 
observance  of  this  recommendation  is 
particularly  urged  upon  those  who  aspire 
to  public  office.” 


DISTRIBUTING  PROMOTION  COPY 

Six  brief  essays  on  “The  Value  of  a 
Newspaper  To  Its  Community,”  written 
by  J.  W.  Shaw,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  have  been  printed 
in  leaflet  form  and  sent  to  members  for 
use  as  promotion  boxes. 


THE  KIND  OF  COOPERATION 
ADVERTISERS  WANT 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


use  as  a  means  of  producing  busi¬ 
ness  for  them.  Sell  an  idea  primarily, 
and  let  the  advertiser  sell  his  merchan¬ 
dise. 

To  proceed  with  the  suggestions ;  here 
they  are,  about  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned: 

“Good  position  is  the  best  sort  of 
cooperation.”  To  amplify  this,  a  tire 
manufacturer  objects  to  having  his  copy 
on  the  woman’s  page ;  a  food  products 
manufacturer  doesn’t  want  to  be  in  the 
financial  section,  and  so  on. 

Intelligent  surveys  of  local  market 
conditions. 

Teach  dealers  sound  merchandising 
methods. 

Keep  route  lists  up  to  date. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  an  idea 
that  advertisers  weren’t  doing  a  whole 
lot  of  definite  thinking  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  so-called  merchandising  service, 
and  that  when  they  thought  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  they  thought  of  a  lot  of  things  of 
far  broader  application  than  merely  the 
so-called  merchandising  work  you  are 
doing. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  last  question 
asked,  in  which  we  gave  them  a  chance 
to  go  the  limit.  The  question  simply 
was :  “Any  other  suggestions  for  making 
newspaper  advertising  more  profitable  to 
the  advertiser?”  As  you  may  judge, 
there  were  plenty  of  replies,  and  many  of 
them  bring  us  right  back  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  discussed  in  the  early 


VON  WIEGAND  ON  CHINESE  FRONT 


Aviation  news  has  rrowded  China  from  the  front  pages,  but  correspondents 
there  are  akrt  for  the  next  big  move  in  the  civil  war.  The  pliotograph  shows 
Karl  Von  Wicgand.  European  manager  of  Universal  Service  talking  with 
British  troopers  in  Shanghai.  Von  Wiegand’s  headquarters  are  at  Berlin. 


part  of  this  paper.  It  is  difficult  to  sum¬ 
marize  these  replies,  but  I  can  list  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  subjects,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  read  you  a  few  extracts 
from  some  of  the  statements.  Perhaps 
the  best  summary  of  the  situation  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  extract  from  one  of  the 
replies : 

“No  newspaper  should  offer  a  mer¬ 
chandising  service  which  is  not  an  honest 
service.  Such  service  should  be  offered 
only  on  products  or  merchandise  which 
are  known  to  be  right.  Merely  sending 
out  a  crew  of  youngsters  who  know  far 
less  about  advertising,  merchandising,  and 
selling  than  the  retailer  himself,  hurts  in¬ 
stead  of  helps  both  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

“To  my  mind  the  first  job  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  produce  a  paper  which  merits 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  largest 
possible  percentage  of  its  readers.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  right  kind  of 
editorial  policy,  by  clean  news  columns, 
by  good  layout  and  typography  (eliminat¬ 
ing  cheap  illustrations,  intensive  black 
heads,  and  poorly  displayed  merchandise). 
If  the  product  or  merchandise  is  right,  if 
the  market  is  right,  and  the  medium  is 
right,  the  matter  of  merchandising  can 
well  be  left  to  the  advertiser  and  little  if 
any  cooperation  along  this  line  is  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  newspaper  except  where 
a  thorough-going  and  well-established 
merchandising  organization  has  been 
built  up  to  a  point  where  it  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  retailer.” 

This  seems  almost  like  a  summary  of 
the  many  replies  received,  nearly  all  of 
which  bear  on  the  suggestions  of  this 
gentleman.  Here  are  some  of  the  others ; 

Better  editorial  and  advertising  make¬ 
up. 

Cut  out  enforced  combinations. 

Qean  up  circulation  methods  and  quit 
going  after  big  circulations. 


Re-instate  cash  discount. 

Equalize  local  and  national  rates  on  a 
fair  basis. 

Publish  a  paper  which  will  insure 
reader  interest  and  merit  acceptance  by 
both  the  trade  and  the  public. 

M,jre  good  reading  matter  near  adver¬ 
tising. 

Classify  linage  according  to  a  uniform 
set  of  standards. 

Stop  supplying  misleading  figures,  par¬ 
ticularly  regarding  classification  of  linage. 

Improve  the  quality,  not  the  quantity, 
of  circulation. 

Give  the  advert'ser  an  even  break,  and 
let  him  do  the  rest.  And  now  let  me 
quote  a  few  more  brief  remarks  from 
various  classes  of  industries,  and  I  am 
through.  Here’s  one  who  says : 

“Generally  we  believe  it  (referring  to 
merdiandising  cooperation)  is  over-sold 
and  over-worked.  The  dealer  is  bom¬ 
barded  with  mail  and  personal  calls  until 
his  attitude  is  ‘what  of  it,  and  who  cares?’ 
VV'e  accept  cooperation  because  we  know 
we’re  paying  for  it  anyway.” 

Another  :  “The  newspaper  policy  should 
be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  each  advertiser  without 
placing  undue  burden  on  the  newspapers. 
Newspapers  should  look  at  themselves 
from  the  advertiser’s  viewpoint,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  their  medium  the  ideal  link 
between  the  advertiser  and  the  market. 
The  constant  weakness  among  the  news¬ 
papers  is  this  infernal  drive  for  more 
and  more  circulation  that  is  of  less  and 
less  value  to  the  advertiser.” 

Still  another :  “Cut  out  the  coopera- 
ation  and  give  the  advertiser  a  rate  based 
solely  upon  .\.B.C.  figures.  Do  away 
with  arbitrary  combination  rates.  Each 
unit  should  stand  on  its  own  merit.  All 
newspaper  circulations  should  be  subject 
to  scrutiny  of  the  .\.B.C.” 

Another :  “Newspaper  advertising  is 


most  valuable  when  the  paper  has  an  «]{. 
torial  make-up  that  prompts  a  thor*^ 
reading,  when  the  quality  of  read^  ij. 
terest  is  100  per  cent,  when  circnlatia 
methods  are  sound,  and  when  the  japtr 
possesses  what  is  known  as  trade  and  co#. 
sumer  acceptance.” 

Another :  “Cut  it  all  out  and  give  us  a 
lower  rate  and  better  newspapers  so  peo¬ 
ple  will  read  them  and  sqe  our  ads.  .\ii 
this  so-called  cooperation  is  really  oid. 
increased  selling  cost  which  we  must 
pay.” 

Another :  “Newspapers  might  talk 
sound  advertising  practice  to  dealers  in- 
stead  of  trying  to  get  them  to  participate 
in  special  ^itions  and  trying  to  persuade 
them  that  the  amount  of  space  planned 
by  the  factory  is  not  adequate.” 

There  are  many  more,  of  course,  but 
they  are  largely  repetitions  of  the  same 
ideas  expressed  in  a  little  different  way. 
Perhaps  you  feel  that  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  advertiser  1  have  taken  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  you  in  being  a  sort  of 
calamity  howler;  I  came  here  to  talk 
about  cooperation  that  pays  both  of  us, 
and  I  have  talked  largely  on  what  doesn’t 
pay  us.  At  our  last  convention  C.  F. 
Kettering,  the  great  research  expert  oi 
General  Motors,  said  that  the  job  of  r^ 
search  is  to  find  out  what  is  wrong,  and 
then  start  from  there.  I  feel  somewhat 
better  in  view  of  that  statement.  Per¬ 
haps  I  have  given  you  a  starting  point 
What  do  advertisers  want  that  you  can 
give  them  to  your  profit  as  well  as  ours? 

If  I  analyze  these  answers  correctly,  they 
want  first  of  all  a  good  newspaper.  Thg 
want  sound  circulation,  soundly  built.  Th^ 
want  it  in  the  trading  area  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  They  want  it  priced  on  the  same 
intelligent  basis  of  cost  and  profit  as 
their  merchandise.  They  want  good 
readers,  who  really  read  the  paper  b^ 
cause  they  are  interested  in  it.  They 
want  clean  make-up  and  typography  tlut 
will  give  their  advertising  a  chance  for 
attention.  They  want  the  option  of 
choosing  their  own  media,  without  forced 
combinations  and  without  inspired  soli¬ 
citations  from  dealers.  They  want  to 
know  about  your  local  market,  of  course, 
and  they  want  such  merchandising  co¬ 
operation  as  can  be  intelligently  offered 
to  all  advertisers,  and  sincerely  carried 
out,  but  not  the  prevalent  kind  that  is 
so  often  used  as  a  smoke  screen  for  un¬ 
profitable  circulation,  bad  make-up,  and 
worse  news.  In  sort,  they  want  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  which  is  a  profitable 
link  between  the  factory  and  the  local 
market,  and  they  want  such  real  help 
in  making  their  advertising  pay  as  yon 
can  profitably  give  them  at  no  greater 
cost  than  they  can  obtain  it  otherwise. 

Get  back  to  our  first  subject — the  cost 
of  distribution.  Is  it  going  up  or  down 
for  advertisers  in  your  paper?  Is  your 
own  selling  cost  going  up  or  doum? 
That’s  our  barometer.  We  must  drive 
it  downward,  in  your  business  and  in 
ours.  From  the  editors’  viewpoint  and 
from  the  publishers’  viewpoint,  perhaps 
newspapers  are  primarily  a  great  servant 
of  the  public,  for  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion.  But  their  scope  has 
become  much  broader  than  that,  and  to¬ 
day  to  you  and  to  me  they  are  an  in¬ 
dispensable  arm  of  distribution.  Shall 
they  remain  indispensable?  Only  so  long 
as  they  offer  the  most  economical  means 
of  selling  in  their  local  markets.  Build 
a  sound  newspaper,  keep  it  a  virile  influ¬ 
ence  in  your  community,  analyze  and  sell 
it  honestly,  know  your  market  thoroughly 
and  help  us  to  know  it  and  win  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  ability  and  merit,  cut  out 
the  frills  and  obvious  tricks  of  sales- 
manshio  and  give  us  the  best  value  von 
can  afford,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  I 
read  the  signs  aright,  these  are  the 
soundest  forms  of  cooperation  you  can 
give. 

We  are  at  your  serv’ice ;  we  seek  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  and  seek  vour  coopw- 
ation ;  we  offer  you  the  combing 
of  the  leading  national  advertisers,  ob¬ 
tained  without  prejudice,  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  moment  to  all  of  us.  What  we 
want,  after  all,  is  more  productive  ^ 
vertising — a  purpose  which  challenges  W 
best  of  us  to  cooperate  with  the  bes* 
that  is  in  us. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2 ,  1927 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


grand  Optra  which  mainly  revolves 
A  W  around  revolting  crimes  that  spring  from 

11^  jn|  I  ^  powerful  human  passions.  Yet  critics  of 

Wli  Vlr  the  press  do  not  criticize  grand  opera  as 

I  ^  -  demoralizing  to  youth.  I'o  show  that 

I  exposure  of  crime  makes  for  civic 

V^l  I  .  I  I  I  I  righteousness  Mr.  Dennis  recalls  what 

*  Don  R.  Mellett,  when  editor  of  the 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  I  FF  Ohio,  and  what  Carl  Magee  of  the  Albu¬ 

querque  ^tate  Tribune  did  to  promote 

If/HKNEV  EK  the  American  newspa-  ever,  the  local  newspaper  learned  the  tacts  and  political  purity  ill  New  Mexico. 

W  per  conies  up  for  discussion  in  a  J^Sd  re^orSn  and  tt'^opi^rtunity^^It  Jil;  a  useful 

goblic  forum  some  criticism  is  sure  to  be  was  given  him  to  redeem  his  pist  offenses,  was  jce  to  the  public  setting  lortn  so 

nude  of  the  way  the  press  prints  news  newspaper’s  action  right  or  wrong?  The  succinctly  sane  and  logical  views  on  the 
Af  crime.  About  the  sanest  thing  that  his  own  mind  about  the  topic  that  has  caused  so  much  debate. 

iBS  appeared  from  the  pen  of  any  editor  riety  of  considera™^  ”o  ’'tw  »7igh^*  if^e  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the 

no  this  subject  is  the  pamphlet,  “News-  th®  decision  oroperly  could  be  reached  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  15  North  Wells 

Mners  and  Crime  Prevention”  by  Charles  '"“‘j"-  *>’'  .fditor’s  duty  to  his  street,  Chicago,  for  twelve  cents. 

papers  oou  V.  r  •  r>  -I  readers  and  to  the  community  required  him  to  *  «  * 

H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  publish  the  story.  .  . 

V/nif  It  is  based  on  his  experiences  \  ..  .  •  i  ■  i  rs  •  .  'T'HE  students  in  the  Pulitzer  School 

with  good -government  movements  in  ^  ^  of  Journalism  put  out  an  annual  pub- 


pjpers  aiiu  A  ^  readers  and  to  th. 

H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  publish  the  story. 


Vni'f  It  is  based  on  his  experiences  . _ .  .  ■  ■  i  ar  rs  •  . 

with  good-government  movements  in  ^  ^  of  Journalism  put  out  an  annual  pub- 

Sicago  for  a  period  of  over  45  years.  "  Snal  The  Columbia  Journalist.  The 

\fter  discussing  crime  prevention  from  •  ,  Hierficino  young  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  for  the 

die  public  point  of  view,  Mr.  Dennis  thus  f'^bl.  i"  rcTf  •?'"  H  issue  is  Jacob  Hohenberg.  Five 

sets  forth  the  situation  from  the  press  -rimo  and  vino  distorted  pictures  of  st^clents  from  the  senior  class  and  five 
.  crime  and  vice,  because  they  are  untruth-  .j..r  .i_-  -  i 

"«'*•  ful  and  therefore  deceptive.  L  lik^  -^tudents  from  the  junior  class  have  aid^ 

From  the  newspaper’s  ^nt  of  view  it  is  to  prove  distinctly  demoralizing.”  Such  production  of  the 

in  setting  forth  their  issues  ui  Iccal  _ i-^-  u  ^  ^  j  volume. 

^StJigns  and  so  trying  f  produce  a  ^  Columbia 

4„r  own  and  the  city  s  good  to  go  to  the  stench  that  destroys  clean  growths  and  journalist  consists  of  the  news  stories 

noils  in  exceptionally  large  numbers  and  Other-  leaves  onlv  abnormalitv  and  derav  ”  .i^uiuaiisi  Luiibibib  ui  uic  news  stones, 

interest  themselves  effectively  in  obtain-  vfi^ntirwi  ic  m'lAr*  tVi  ♦  ^  i  ♦*  i  ^  feature  stones,  criticism  and  and  re- 

government  that  the  newspaper  can  Mentioti  IS  made  that  ^latively  few  views,  which  for  the  most  part  students 

bT  helpful  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  Is  it  -'Ymerican  newspapers  deliberately  or  m-  ;  .U  PuUtzer  School  have  marWeted 

i,  ,-orih  the  public’s  while  to  try  to  gauge  the  tentionallv  overstep  the  bounds  of  decent  1  •  marketed 

siKtrity  of  the  newspapers  that  lyofess  to  rep-  restraint  in  dealing  with  news  of  vice  newspapers  throughout  the 

resent  their  interests  in  matters  of  general  pub-  resira  nt  in  dealing  With  news  ot  Vice  country.  The  section  containing  editorials 

lie  concern?  an  crime.  doubtless  represents  the  work  of  the  class 

Mr.  Dennis  then  discusses  the  delays  .  important  comments  room  of  Professor  Roscoe  Conkling 

a  courts  and  the  various  eflForts  ^o  ^r.  Dennis  is  the  following  Brown. 


School  since  its  foundation.  The  teaching  siatf 
is  not  inclined  to  minimize  the  importance  or 
the  value  of  the  instruction  it  gives,  but  it  does 
not  profess  to  create  jouroalists;  it  strives  to 
provide  competent  training  for  those  who  have 
the  native  capacity  and  ambition  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  journalistic  work.  The  articles  hero 
submitted  are  the  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
School  training  as  well  as  of  the  ability  of 
the  writers,  and  are  presented  with  due  modesty 
as  a  measure  of  the  success  of  both  students 
and  statf  in  fulfilling  the  high  purposes  with 
which  the  School  was  founded. 

Mr.  Hohenberg  and  his  associates  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  volume  they  have 
produced.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

lYTENTION  was  recently  made  in  “Our 
Own  World  of  Letters”  of  an  article 
on  the  press  in  China  which  Paul 
Hutchinson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Christian  Century  of  Chicago,  published 
in  the  National  GeograNiic  Magasine. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  writes  me  that  the  article 
was  written  some  time  ago  and  that  the 
total  picture  is  not  quite  as  vivid  as  it 
should  be  of  the  part  which  the  printing 


.\s  in  past  years  the  Columbia 
Journalist  consists  of  the  news  stories. 


of  the  courts  and  the  various  efforts  to  . 

defeat  justice,  both  of  which  have 
considerable  news  interest.  He  then  .  If  is  the 
makes  the  following  comment;  c'JiS'^tasfe 


iue  oy  mr.  ucnnis  is  me  loiiowmg  Brown 

mmary.  ^  preface  is  contributed  by  J.  W.  Cun- 

It  is  the  province  of  a  newspaper  to  he  as  liffe.  Director  of  the  Pulitzer  School.  In 


Bmtlmtm,  Tbm  Wmmdtr  City  at  AmarUa 

Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertising  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  tha 


an/T^'  .^:;;;ais.  *  a  ^wstp^^  this ’  preface  Director  Cunliffe  comments  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


Because  of  the  public’s  direct  interest  in  the  e.xists  only  because  it  is  a  purveyor  of  news,  about  the  Contents  of  the  book  as  fol- 
‘tmrele,  the  press  must  record  the  various  I*  >*  ceases  to  publish  the  news  in  reasonably  lows : 

noves.  as  these  are  worked  out  in  the  courts,  complete  form,  it  presently  ceases  to  exist,  for  ,  •  .  . 

Tkus  arises  the  familiar  charge  that  the  press  ‘•'c  Public  dooms  it  to  a  swift  or  a  lingering  .  “  net  amateur  work,  but  claims  to  be 
rtrds  in  crime  news,  that  it  sensationalizes  drath,  and  rightly  so  If  it  forms  the  habit  Judged  by  professumal  standards  the  articles 
and  exploits  all  manner  of  social  uncleanliness,  of  suppressing  or  garbling  legitimate  news,  it  f®''  1’="^*-  offered  to  and 

and  that  consequently  it  corrupts  youth  and  cannot  long  survive,  because  its  readers  quickly  fne  newsi«pers  in  the  usual  way 

transforms  innocence  into  cynical  sophistication  '^e  confidence  in  it  and  will  have  none  of  it.  .>  *“0  have  written  them.  At  the  same 

or  worse.  This  charge,  which  comes  with  par-  8“-*  o\""ot  all  news  of  crime  and  other  immo-  '?  the  outcome  of  the  in- 

tknlar  frequency  and  fervor  frem  women's  >ality  be  segregated  in  some  relatively  obscure  stniction  these  students  have  received  in  the 

chdM  though  it  is  also  a  favorite  with  crusad-  compound  on  some  back  page  of  the  newspaper,  -'school,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  the  result  of  that 

iog  lawyers,  is.  I  believe,  almost  invariably  "t"'  ‘hose  who  want  it  can  find  it.  and  those  SP'"‘  “f  co-operati<m  between  profresor  and 

breoght  against  the  newspaper  press  as  a  whole,  <I<>  "o‘  “  can  pass  it  by?  Not  pro])-  'tudent  which  has  been  the  principle  of  the 

SometiiKcs  it  is  so  phrased  tnai  the  press  is  judgment.  News  must  be  displayed 

made  to  appear  a  thing  utterly  evil,  like  the  *"  accordance  with  its  relative  interest  or  im-  ——  - - - - 

downed  cities  of  the  plain,  though  the  appro-  pprtance  if  readers  are  to  be  treated  fairly.  i  DVERTISERS  W  h  ft 

priite  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  unaccuunt-  *  c*?  cannot  trifle  with  your  readers.  They  are  j  .  j  i_  -r 

iMy  delayed.  entitled  to  the  best  you  have,  which  must  be  JL  Understand  the  lOWa 

.  •  .  .  th'  °c®‘  can  get.  If  any  one  supposes  4.,, 

Mr.  Dennis  next  takes  up  somewhat  in  ‘hat  the  editor  whose  task  it  is  to  select  the  situation  know  trom  experi- 
detail  sMne  of  these  charges  which  are  ‘J*-*  first  page,  ence  that  the  consumers’ 


made  to  appear  a  thing  utterly  evil,  like  the 
doomed  cities  of  the  plain,  though  the  a|>pro- 
priate  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  unacccunt- 
iMy  delayed. 


It  is  not  amateur  work,  but  claims  to  be 
judged  by  professirnal  standards,  the  articles 


I'tudent  which  has  been  the  principle  of  the 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
w/l  understand  the  Iowa 


I  Ramd  in  4  out  of  S  Buff  aim  Homo* 
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Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  Boston 


,  1  ...  *1.41.  O'!-  £  11  example,  is  continually  looking  for  crime 

brought  against  the  press.  The  follow-  news  to  put  there,  that  person  is  mistaken, 
mg  quotation  is  a  little  long  but  it  de-  The  editor,  in  f.-ict,  looks  for  the  most  inter¬ 
serves  circulation  among  laymen  even  ***'”?  “r  •!'«  "icst  important  news  of  any  sort 
more  than  among  editors  and  publishers :  Assiduously  s°uf^h?r're^der‘*  mchol^  while 
Problems  arising  in  the  publication  of  crime  “'cefiOTs.  The  chances,  are  that  he 

news  are  studi^  all  their  lives  by  newspaper  1*  best  satisfied  when  he  succeeds  in  construct- 
tditors,  who  try  to  he  good  citizens,  studied  ®  fi*^®*  crime  or  scandal 


conscientiously  and  from  many  points  of  view. 
Ti^  discuss  these  problems  in  meetings  of 


nws  upon  it.  Why,  then,  does  he  ever  deny 
himself  that  satisfaction?  Because  he  would 


*yx  understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


their  state  and  national  organizations,  discuss  ^  itnfairtful  to  the  newspaper’s  readers  if  he 


them  ethically,  as  becomes  men  who  have  a  very 
ral  senM  of  their  responsibility  as  dissemina¬ 
tors  of  intelligence  by  the  printed  word.  Just 
the  other  day  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  of  the  cities  in  Tennessee  wrote 
me  to  ask  whether  in  my  judgment  his  news- 


were  to  banish  any  news  to  a  less  conspicuous 
position  in  the  newspaper  if,  judged  by  its 
legitimate  reader  interest,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
first-page  display. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Dennis  emphasizes 


paper  had  done  the  right  thing  in  publishin.g  fact  that  the  criticism  that  many 


a  certain  crime  story.  A  man  well  known  people  make  asfainst  publication  of  crime 

TV  man  had  stolen  during  a  considerable  *  prove  this  lact  he  C^lls  attention  tO 
period,  many  thousands  of  dollars  that  had  the  popularity  of  adventure  stories  de- 

i"'";  ib'”!"'  ir'’  'f 

the  stolen  money  as  possible  than  they  were  norror  invented  by  the  authors  and  even 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  News-Republlean 
Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Centerrlllt  loweglan  k 
Citizen 

Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Darenport  Democrat  k 
Leader 

Darenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
k  Chronicle 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 


Iowa  City  Press  Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Tlnies- 
Republlcan 

Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  k  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  k 
News-Tribune 
Oelwein  Begister 
Oskaloosa  Heraid 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Bioin  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


Daring  1926  Tha  Colankts  Dis¬ 
patch  earriad  mor*  agata  lines  M  paid 
adrertlsing  than  nny  other  Ohio  news- 
nnger. 

Advertisers  who  isa  The  Daily  Cn- 
liMhas  Dispatch  are  paaranteeP  a 
total  net  paid  cireilatlon  of  113,678. 
....  Many,  many  thMsanPs  nort 
than  any  other  Colinhns  newspaper. 

OHIOS  CREJ&EST  HOME  MIIY 


m  prosecuting  the  thief.  The  latter,  whom 
cTu  habits  had  led  into  expensive  practices. 
Poised  to  go  straifsbt  and  work  faithfully 
so.  try  to  make  good  his  victim's  losses. 
Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  there  should 
no  prosecution,  and  that  the  man's  pecula- 
should  be  kept  secret,  in  order  that  his 
in  the  community  and  his  business 
fetation  might  not  suffer,  and  thus  bring 
ioout  a  reduction  of  his  earning  power.  How- 
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Detroit — 

Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
of  families  owning  their 
own  homes. 

'Cljt  “jfm  ^rtss” 

"Starts  the  day  in  Detroit” 

With  a  stable,  iininflated, 
liberal  pursed  circulation 
productive  of  greater  adver¬ 
tising  returns  at  lower  cost. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 
Gained  39,500  Lines 
of  Department  Store 
Advertising  in  May 

— while  in  the  same  month  the 
Post-Dispatch  daily,  LOST 
18,500  lines.  With  apologies 
to  Postum,  **There’s  a  Reason** 

Nothing  Counts 
but  RESULTS! 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

National  Advertising  Representative 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agy. 


SUPREMACY 


EVERY  MONTH  FOR 
THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS 


HAS  LED  ALL 
NEW  YORK 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 

in  volume  of 
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press  is  now  playing  in  the  present  ruc¬ 
tion  in  China.  He  concludes  his  let¬ 
ter,  “The  work  of  the  propaganda  bureau 
of  the  Kuomingtang,  and  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Chinese  situation,  is  an 
astonishing  story.” 

«  «  • 

URUCE  BLIVEN,  at  one  time  man- 
aging  etlitor  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
but  now  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Ncn'  RepMic,  prints  in  the  latter 
for  June  29  an  editorial  headed  “Boston’s 
Civil  War.”  It  deals  with  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case. 

The  only  comment  of  immediate  inter¬ 
est  to  the  readers  of  this  department, 
however,  is  what  Mr.  Bliven  has  to  say 
about  the  treatment  of  the  case  by  Boston 
newspapers : 

1  have  read,  in  the  past  few  days,  every  line 
printed  in  every  Boston  newspaper  on  this  case 
since  it  hecan.e  a  burning:  issue  with  the  news 
of  the  Supreme  Court’s  final  decision;  and  all 
im|)orlant  items  fcT  some  years  before  that.  It 
is  an  interesting,  if  somewhat  melancholy,  ex¬ 
perience  to  note  the  progressive  timidity  in  the 
tone  of  the  editorial  comment  of  most  papers,  as 
public  feeling  bas  grown  more  bitter.  Almost 
equallv  striking  is  tbe  decrease  in  quantity. 
Throughout  the  case,  all  the  papers  have  printetl 
the  day-to-day  facts,  with,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  accuracy  and  fairness,  although,  re¬ 
peatedly,  items  which  seem  to  me  of  high  news 
value  have  been  buried  on  a  remote  inside 
page,  have  been  written  with  utmost  brevity 
and  printed  under  headlines  so  quiet  (for  Bos¬ 
ton)  as  to  be  almost  speechless.  It  is  with 
editorial  discussion,  however,  that  I  am  here 
concerned.  Of  that  there  has  been  amazingly 
little,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  interest  in 
the  case.  News  articles  have  outnumbered  edi¬ 
torials  fifty  to  one. 

Mr.  Bliven  gives  great  credit  to  the 
Boston  Herald  for  its  service  in  opening 
up  its  correspondence  columns  to  letters 
giving  every  possible  view  of  this  famous 
case. 

*  *  * 

'^HE  current  issue  of  The  Trib — a 
monthly  periodical  of  shop  talk  about 
the  Chicago  Tribune — being  an  eightieth 
anniversary  number  is  so  full  of  valuable 
historical  matter  that  it  deserves  perma¬ 
nent  preservation  by  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  history  of  American  journal¬ 
ism. 

Pages  two  and  three  picture  the  various 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Tribune  during 
the  eight  decades  of  its  history.  Pages 
four  and  five  give  glimpses  of  how  some 
of  the  departments  of  the  Tribune  looked 
thirty  years  ago.  Pages  twelve  and  thir¬ 
teen  constitute  a  double  page  spread 
which  portrays  the  evolution  of  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  first  paper  of  the  Tribune.  The 
last  page  (24)  prints  the  pictures  of  the 
famous  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
paper. 

The  editorial  page  reprints  the  editorial 
which  James  O’Donnell  Bennett  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Sunday  Tribune  for  June 
5 — “Eighty  Years  Young,  1847-1927.” 
The  two  years  of  1847  and  1927  are  thus 
contrasted : 

From  a  raw  midwest  boom  town  reached  on'y 
by  stage  coaches  and  steambo.ats  in  1S47,  to 
your  wor'd  capital  that  is  the  terminus  of 
twenty-seven  railroads;  from  seven  bankers  and 
brokers  with  almost  no  institutional  standing  to 
214  banks  with  deposits  of  nearly  two  and 
three-quarter  billions;  from  wooden  taverns, 
mostly  on  or  near  sodden  river  banks,  to  a 
glittering  avenue  of  hotels  into  some  of  which 
could  be  crowded  the  equivalent  of  Oticago’s 
population  of  eighty  years  ago;  from  a  lake 
front  with  tracks  strung  on  piles  and  carry¬ 
ing  wood  burning  locomotives  to  electrified 
trains  gliding  silently  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
largest  art  school  in  the  world,  and  past  the 
marble  porticos  of  “far-eyed  Science”;  from 
a  city  that  disaster  left  bookless  fifty-six  years 
ago  to  ten  premier  libraries  containing  more 
than  four  million  books  and  pamphlets;  from 
a  meager,  anxious  four-page  Tribune  that  cir¬ 
culated  400  copies  on  the  morning  of  June  10, 
1S47,  to  a  Tribune  that  finished  printing  this 
morning  nearly  1,200,000  copies  of  this  issue. 

Another  valuable  feature  in  this  an¬ 
niversary  issue  of  The  Trib  may  be 
found  on  pages  14  and  15  which  repro¬ 
duce  the  historic  utterances  chiseled  on 
the  walls  of  the  Tower  Lobby  of  The 
Tribune.  Prominent  position  is  given  to 
the  words  taken  from  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Joseph  Medill. 

♦  ♦  * 

'T'WO  contributions  in  the  current  issue 
of  Oregon  Exchanges — published  for 
the  newspaper  folk  of  the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon — deserve  at  least  passing  mention. 
These  are  “The  Use  of  Exaggerated 
Statements  in  Advertising  Copy”  by  H. 
P.  Nunn,  Portland  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 


itor,  and  “How  to  Keep  Up  Reader  In¬ 
terest  in  a  Country  Weekly”  by  Mrs. 
May  B.  Johnson,  ICditor  and  Publisher 
of  the  Madras  Pio>ieer.  The  latter 
article  suggests  that  correspondents,  even 
for  community  weeklies,  should  be  paid 
for  at  regular  space  rates  if  best  results 
are  to  be  secured. 

♦  *  ♦ 

YJ^HEN  Don  Marquis  conducted  “The 
”  Sun  Dial”  in  the  Neiv  York  Evening 
Sun  and  later  “The  Lantern”  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  it  was  his  custom  to 
comment  now  and  then  about  “The  Al¬ 
most  Perfect  State.”  These  comments 
lie  has  now  brought  together  in  a  volume 
having  the  same  title  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company).  The  charm  of  the  text  is 
that  every  now  and  then  he  scatters 
among  comments  in  the  lighter  vein 
squibs  that  portray  an  interesting  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life. 

But  for  readers  of  “Our  Own  World 
of  Letters”  a  footnote  on  page  152  has 
about  as  much  interest  as  anything  found 
in  the  volume  for  it  pays  this  tribute 
to  George  Smith  who  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Sun  when  Marquis 
started  “The  Sun  Dial”  back  in  1912 : 

George  Smith  was  the  best  etiitorial  boss  under 
whose  supervision  (and  protection!)  we  ever 
worked.  He  let  us  say  and  do  what  we  pleased; 
he  never  interfered;  he  prevented  other  people 
from  interfering;  he  was  a  shield  and  buckler 
for  us  against  all  the  usual  leagued  stupidi¬ 
ties  of  newspai>erdom.  We  could  be  as  no¬ 
tional,  as  fantastic,  as  unconventional  as  we 
had  it  in  us  to  be,  confident  that  he  would 
l)ack  us  up  in  it.  Kven  when  our  private  and 
]»ersonal  opinions  ran  counter  to  the  settled  tone 
and  po’icy  of  the  paper,  he  let  us  express  them 
in  that  department,  and  stood  between  us  and 
an  official  call-down.  He  gave  us  our  charter 
as  a  privateer,  and  turned  us  Icxse  with  our 
whimsical  little  craft  to  shoot  our  swivel-gun 
in  any  direction  we  might  fancy.  You  may 
l>e  sure  that,  when  any  w’riter  emerges  and 
splurges  for  a  while,  and  creates  a  little  tran¬ 
sient  notoriety  for  himself,  he  has  the  backing 
of  some  editor  or  publisher.  No  more  just, 
sane  or  capab’e  man  than  George  Smith  vas 
ever  connected  with  journalism  in  New  York 
He  died  in  his  forties,  when  all  who  knew  him 
thought  him  to  be  at  the  real  beginning  of 
his  larger  career.  He  had  brains,  that  man. 
and  character  and  imagination  and  courage:  he 
v.as  the  American  newspaper  man  at  h’s  best. 

The  volume  has  one  fault.  It  does  not 
describe  the  contents  of  the  newspaper 
that  will  circulate  among  those  who  live 
in  “The  Almost  Perfect  State.”  But  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  volume  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hammock  companion  for  vacation 
days. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

T  OUlS  LUDLOW,  Washington  corre- 
^  si^ndent  for  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
and  for  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  is  the 
author  of  another  book  dealing  with  po¬ 
litical  life  in  Washington — “Senator  Sol¬ 
omon  Spiffledink.”  It  was  be  reviewed 
in  an  early  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Those  who  have  seen  advance  copies  say 
that  it  is  an  excellent  expose  of  the  bunk¬ 
um  in  public  life. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CO  many  of  the  high  school  papers  are 

printed  in  the  plants  of  local  newspa¬ 
pers  that  “Best  Creative  W'^ork  in  Ameri¬ 
can  High  Schools,  1926-1927”  ought  to 
interest  numerous  newspaper  men 
throughout  the  country.  The  contents  of 
the  volume  indicate  that  American  jour¬ 
nalism  to-morrow  is  going  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  talented  writers. 

George  Horace  Gallup  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa  as¬ 
sumed  the  task  of  editing  the  book  and 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Lauer,  also  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  furnished  the  financial 
assistance  that  made  the  volume  possible. 
Technically  the  work  has  the  imprint  of 
the  National  Honorary  Society  for  High 
School  Journalism  which  has  planned  to 
publish  a  similar  book  annually.  Ma¬ 

terial  for  the  present  volume  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  5,(X)0  students  representing  some 
five  hundred  high  schools. 

4<  *  4i 

VIRGINIA  SPEAKERS  NAMED 

pr.  John  Finley,  of  the  Nnv  York 

Times,  and  Qiarles  M.  Meredith,  of 

Quakertown,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Exlitorial  Association,  will  be  the 
speakers  at  the  mid-summer  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  July  14,  15  aiid 
»6. 


DEADLOCKED  ON  STATE  PRINTING 

North  Carolina  Firms  Stand  Pat  on  New 
Price — Second  Bids  Rejected 

The  state  of  North  Carolina’s  two- 
year  $400,()C)0  printing  contract  went 
begging  again  when  bidders  refused  to 
reduce  their  original  price  schedules  in 
responding  to  a  second  call  for  bids  from 
the  state  printing  commission. 

Adjournment  of  a  conference  between 
the  State  Printing  Commission  and  the 
bidders  apparently  marked  the  end  of 
negotiations  looking  to  the  award  of  the 
contract,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and 
the  state  will  enter  the  new  biennium 
July  1  without  a  contract  arrangement 
for  handling  its  public  printing. 

The  commission  meanwhile  will  turn 
to  other  states  in  a  search  for  a  new  way 
to  meet  its  printing  requirements  without 
meeting  the  substantial  cost  increase 
sought  by  the  printers  who  have  held  the 
contracts  for  the  past  several  years. 

Frank  D.  Grist,  commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Printing,  and  W.  F.  George,  his 
chief  assistant,  were  commissioned  to 
visit  several  states  and  find  out  how 
printing  is  handled  there. 

The  deadlock  between  the  printing 
commission  and  the  bidding  printers 
arose  last  month  over  the  cost  allowance 
for  composition  work.  The  five  printers 
who  have  held  the  contract  for  the  past 
two  years  raised  the  composition  cost  in 


their  bids  from  80  per  1,(XX)  en« 
existing  contract  price,  to  98  cent; 
1,000  ems.  » 

The  difference  in  this  item  would  nKan 
an  increase  of  $18,000  in  printing 
over  the  present  contract  price. 

ACQUITTED— SUES  FOR  LIBEL 

North  Carolina  Constable  Asks  |10,Ooq 
of  Rutherfordton  Sun 

George  Vess,  state  constable,  of  Spar 
tanburg  county.  South  Carolina,  has  in-' 
stituted  suit  against  the  RutherforditL 
Sun,  for  $10,000  damages  as  a  result  of 
an  alleged  libelous  article  publisl^  /». 
August  5,  1926.  ““ 

The  article  in  the  Sun  is  alleged  in 
the  complaint  to  have  been  published  with 
a  view  to  injuring  the  defendant.  It  j, 
alleged  to  have  chargetl  Vess  with  the 
wilful  murder  of  Thomas  Cothran,  near 
Fingerville,  in  Spartanburg  county  m 
July,  1926.  ’ 

Vess  was  tried  for  murder  in  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  and  acquitted,  a  directed  verdict 
being  given  from  the  bench. 

USING  NEWS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

To  get  more  news  from  members  for 
the  Iowa  Press  .Association  Bulletin,  E 
F.  Tucker,  managing  director,  has  sent 
a  printed  form  to  all  members  containing 
15  questions  designated  to  draw  news 
items  from  the  recipients. 


Supplies— Equipment 


Keep  your  message  be¬ 
fore  your  clients  and  pros¬ 
pects.  The  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  is  your  ever¬ 
present  salesman. 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
your  Pay  Roll.  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  or  write 
us  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CMICAOO-NEW  YORK  -  LONDON 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addresa  NENSCO — Worce»ter 
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Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  T'me  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
^11,  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
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EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


_  _  Promotion _  Situations  Wanted  Equipment  for  Sale 

‘“r^.ember  Job  Besses. .  Pap^  Cutter^  Wu^“SUi^ 


coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  a,  present  with  well  known  Eastern  newspaper;’  etc.-Al^plete  tae  O^t’hauJ^*  and^S?^ 

Ts”  yo‘ur' pr^raglinst  expeHmenthig'^  WritrOT  background  of  local  and  foreign  ad-  anteed  machmes  at  bargain  prices.  ?ksy 

wire  PaciS  Cc^st  C^r?ufaUOT  slrvke  management  training;  under  40  years  terms.  Hoffman  Type  &  Engraving  Co..  114 

«.**^*i  '*'.55,  .'-”Cuiaiion  i»crvicc,  ocii  Qf  ^ge;  wouid  prefer  seccnd  or  third  paper  F  13th  5>t  N  Y  Pitv 

Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _  where  a  real  job  could  be  done.  C-700,  ^itor  m i \  '  — L  .■■■ - . .  .  ; — 

Circulation  Builders^Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen-  &  Publisher.  News^^r  Equipment;  Building  sold,  half  value 

tre  ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales-  Circulation  Man.  live  wire  wants  uosition  32-page  Ptess.,  3  Inter- 

tmnshin  Huh  Camnaiirns  ur-T.  •  •  i  position,  types.  Linotypes,  Ad-man’s  steel  cabinets  and 


Newspaper  Equipment;  Building  sold,  half  value 
prices  for  30  days,  on  32-page  press,  3  Inter¬ 
types,  Linotypes,  Ad-man’s  steel  cabinets  and 


'r"""  " — L_ - tmnshin  Cliih  Camnaiirns  vT'-ii  ^ - -  ■  i  ’  .  .l  -  lypcs,  i-inotypes,  .fto-man  s  steel  cabinets  ana 

1  Tune  —  .75  per  line  mansny  t^iuD  campaigns.  — - ^  Will  increase  your  circulation  get  the  revenue,  composing  equipment,  large  quantity  of  big 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line  Ask  the  Man  Who  s  Had  One!  In  over  2D  and  organize  department  at  low  cost.  Eight  type,  fine  condition-  Saws  flat  casting  boxes 

.nace  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  Years  of  nation-wide  experience,  we  have  proved  years’  successful  experience  promoting  circula-  C  hases,  form  tables,  typewriters.  20  Desks.' 

’'^‘  nswtion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in-  ourselves  always  aWe  to  produce  greater  results  non  mom, nR  and  evening.  .Moderate  salary.  Give  all  particulars  of  what  you  want;  a 

Minimum  Contract  space,  three  expended.  ()ur  circulation  gliding  C-799.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ p„mpt  reply  from  us  for  your  order.  Peckham 

Vv.  cjifni-  A  Publisher  reserves  the  campaigns,  large  or  small,  have  all  expert  man-  circulation— Would  like  to  connect  with  small  Machinery  Co..  1328  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Citv. 

H,es.  The  Ed>‘fr  *  I-UOIIS^^^^^  agement  and  attention.  Address  us  now.  care  of  city  oaoer  as  Circulation  Manager.  Have  had  - - -  " - ^ - 


right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  adver 

""""""Advertising 


agement  and  attention  Address  us  now,  care  of  jjjy  paper  as  Circulation  Manager.  Have  had 
The  W  orld-Herald,  (Imaha,  Nebr.,  or  at  any  experience  in  handling  home  delivery,  road 
time  at  Box  288,  Waterloo.  Iowa.  Myers  Cir-  organization.  Can  furnish  best  of 


culation  Organization. _ 

Superior  Circulation  Builders— The  W.  S.  Ken 
dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  Ave.,  Louis 


references.  C-774,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Chxulatiiia  Manager,  experienced  on  metro¬ 
politan  and  smaller  city  dailies;  morning,  evening 


General  Promotion 


vine,  Kentucky  The  circulation- building  or-  KmilYar  wU^  promotio’n  audit  Account  of  Cha^  to  Dry  Mats.  Publisher 

Ionization  that  has  set  the  standard  for  aggres-  pjp  Reliable  and  aggressive  Age  45  f**®  following  Stereotype  Machinery  in 

sive,  successful  cu-culation  campaigns  for  nearly  "S.  Rea^nX  perfect  working  condition; 


11  You  Want  More  Local  Advertleing  put  us  twen^year^. - ^ -  ■  - -  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M  work  for  you  seilii^  our  “Worthwhile”  The  World’s  Largest  emulation  Building  Or-  w.T«, 

Ftat^-  Write  F.  G.  Hogan  Syndicate,  ganfaatioo-The  only  circulatiOT-building  serv-  *T^!?^f^ars  on  Chica 

l^oncke  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  Kane,  Pa.  i^^yrthree  and 'a  "haYYwUh  He'an 


Supplies 

Sheets  for  Art  work  and  Benday  ef¬ 
fects.  Bourges  Service,  Inc.,  144  West  32nd 
St.,  New  York. 


i^SfaTtSil^ThT^nW  cUYulMirbYiS-seYr.  Oa-rifiod  Bdm-r-^Ten  years’,  classified  ex- 

’  ffid'"its^’rf*Te"«rct  Y«ilM"of  Payrthree  IYd"a  h'aH  wUh  He'aYsf  paiSrs^Ys 

amaavits  of  the  exact  results  ot  its  every 

campaign.  The  Cliarles  Partlowe  Company,  clas. ihed  manager  Wa^ingtm  Tinies  and 
Occidenul  Building.  Indianapolis. 


4  latest  type  Hoe  Pneumatic  Steam  Tables 
1  7  H-P  Ofeldt  Boiler 
1  5  H-P  Ofeldt  Boiler 
1  Hoe  Matrix  Roller 


EMPLOYMENT 


Herald.  Write  or  wire.  Dean  G.  Heintzleman,  Can  be  seen  any  day.  Price  on  application. 

■M(18  Riverside  Ave.,  (Teveland,  O. _  Brooklyn  Daily  Times.  540  Atlantic  .Avenue, 

Desk  Man,  telegraph  editor,  copy  reader,  Brooklyn.  N.  \ . 
experienced,  desires  position  on  Southern  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Address  C-772,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. 


=*•’  - _  Help  Wanted  lisher. _ _ 

RIIQINFSS  opportunities  Advertiskig  Manager  wanted  who  can  develop  Desk  or  Strert  job  wanted  anywhere  at  whaC 

BUMn£.:>d  ^nvertisi^  in^l^kW  naner  vear  old:  terri-  ev"  salary  it  pays;  14  years  experience  in  - 

^  - - -  tory.  11,000  population,  rapidly  increasing;  close  mid  west;  been  managing  editor  aty.  60,000;  Printers 

Brokers  business  centers;  9^8'  Jb;  married;  w,ire_  G.  E.  Demo,  2019  Presses. 


Real  Estate  and  equii^ent:  over  6,000  circula-  f..7go  Editor  it  PiiW’isher. 

tun  and  earning  handsome  dividends  on  price  — — ,  ^  _  - - = - ^ 5 - .  .  ■ _ 

a“ed  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Omtset  Ma^er^.E xpenenced,  wanted  tmmH, 


=====  -  -  tory.  11.000  population,  rapidly  increasing:;  close  mid-west;  been  manaRinR  editor  aty  bU.UUU;  printers  and  Bookbinders:— Two  Revolution 

Brokers  to  Philadelphia;  established  business  centers:  JR®  2019  Presses,  Drum  Cylinder  Presses.  Power  Faoer 

- - - '  v; - U.  a,  T  es.e,  opportuoity  for  luan  who  can  invest  $1,000  Farragut  Ave.,  Apt.  l.  Chtcago. _ Cutters,  Lever  Paper  Cutters,  tolts  and  XJni- 

Have  You  S4S,wr  it  you  nave  i  can  deliver  $1,500  for  part  interest;  paper  one  of  group  Editor.  Managing  Editor,  ten  years*  experience,  yersal  Presses.  Chandler  &  Price  Presses.  Gold- 
to  you  an  evening  pa^r  in  Mid<^west  ycupy-  Reply,  stating  qualifications,  age,  press  associations  and  dailies,  desires  place  with  ing  Jobbers.  New  Style  Gordon  Presses,  C.  &  P. 

lug  an  exclusive  held,  with  modern  adequate  experience,  references,  photograph  if  possible,  west  coast  daily,  with  complete  charge  editorial  Presses  with  Miller  Feeder.  Multi  Color  Presses. 
Real  Estate  and  equii^ent;  over  6,000  circula-  C-780.  Editor  Si  Publisher.  department.  Now  employed.  Address  C-796,  Folders,  Punches,  Perforators.  Wire  Stitchers 

lion  and  earning  hand^me^dividencH  on  jprice  Manager-Experienced,  wanted  immeili-  Editor  &  Publisher. _ ^ _ Standing  Presses,  Em^ 

ailed.  J.  _ • _ - _ Ku _  ately.  Write,  giving  complete  record  and  five  Editorial — Are  you  in  need  of  an  efficient  Man-  J''°°f  Presses,  at  greatly  re- 

references.  State  proposition  expected.  C-780.  aging  editor?  If  so,  here  is  your  opportunity  lyion  most  liberal  terms. 

Hkh  Grade  Newspapers-Exclusive  listings;  Editor  &  Publisher. _  to  obtain  the  services  of  one  with  a  record  of  New"Yo"rk  cltv ’  ^"'‘man  St., 

i»  damaging  publicity:  personal  service  only.  Editorial  Writer  wanted  for  morning  and  eve-  twenty  years  progress  from  cub  reporter  to  -  — 

Financing  plans  worked  out.  If  ycu  want  to  ning  daily  in  city  of  100.000  population.  None  m.anaging  editor  of  one  of  the  biggest  metro-  ■;»,.,.****  *et  mats  only,  for 

buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  use  this  agency’s  hut  experienced  men  ne<^  apply.  Please  give  politan  newspapers  in  the  Muntry.  Also  built  ^alc  cheap.  I  anting  1  ress  (jo.,  1535 

services.  Everything  confidential.  history  of  experience  with  names  of  newspapers  “P,  newspaper  in  mty  of  500.000.  Can  furnish  So.  Paulina  St.,  (Chicago,  III. 

worked  on.  Also  references.  Will  pay  salary  references  from  bankers,  lawyers,  new_spa(wr  - - - - - 

Bonds  and  securities  of  nationally  known  commensurate  with  ability  and  experience,  publishers  and  editors.  Is  m^  or 

newspapers,  magazines  and  newspaper  supply  r-794.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ?,Vw  Tn  A^TT/^AT 

companies  for  sale.  Yield  6  and  6!4  per  cent.  Managing  FdHor  and  Business  Manager  to  ^  S ^ -  L  W/ Vo CJLl 7 /C//V 

Take  something  out  of  your  businc'ss  every  control  of  incorporated  organization  of  Executive  -  Office  M^gei^-Experience  covers 

month  and  invest  It  for  future  need^s.  No  safer  newspapers  near  Philadelphia:  JJjd*  jange  as  Office  Manager  Auditor.  The  merging  of  newspaper  interests  it 

mvistments  anywhere  than  these  bonds.  Send  of  ideas  who  can  plan,  write  and  sell  Credit  and  Ccllectipn. Manager,  and  Purchasing  ,  subject  that  has  received  sneVial  atLv 

for  list-  advertising;  direct  efficiently  activities  of  staff  agerit  in  the  publishing  business.  At  present  investigation  by  this  firTfM  nearlv 

,,  of  six;  develop  circulation;  an  opportunity  for  employed  as  assistant  by  audit  cornpany.  Have  years.  It  it  a  big  subject  and  renuiras 

Clyde  H.  Knox  Mortgage  I-oans-Newspaper  experienced,  energetic  man  to  take  group  of  Proven  executive  ability,  and  fully  competent  ^  ^ 

Investments.  851  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  young  papers,  and  develop  them  in  fastest  to  assume  responsibility  and  take  entire  charge  ^  ^  “»ow  eoge.  both  as 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  growing  communities  in  Delaware  County,  out-  of  office  and  personel.  -American  Protestant,  ' 

_ side  of  Philadelphia;  man  who  desires  per-  married,  pleasing  personality,  excellent  banking  ^er  diYa^i^Tnthfg  ’  ®  **““’  "* 

OiTtrwiw  Near  Southwest  Daily  onlv  oaner  in  manent  connection.  As  rapidly  as  these  papers  references.  C-785,  Edi-  ur  i,  j. 

toniinn  fo^  sre  established,  new  papers  will  be  added  to  tor  &  Publisher. _  We  have  been  factors  in  many  im- 

riSe  LY’fnve'st^ent  ’YalLble^real  estate  in-  "anted  who  recognizes  that  sue-  Managing  EdHor,  thoroughly  experienced  Por^nt  conaoUdationi,  sales  and  ap- 

a*  'p™  V"r“' S’?!.';  3’ssk  rs.ii’c'mL'iSSr  .s  ej,  ''"g?’  .zjisSrs- 

a.  u,;i,«.i4.  ill.  ^  Harwell  &  cannon 


Investments.  851 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


_  .  ,  ,  .  VI-  u  J  •  _ I _ v'od  of  time,  will  be  given  marked  preference. 

^™ifi  ■fo*“T'al»  established,  in  go^  co^itiOT,  qualified,  tell  us  why,  fully  covering  ex- 
a^ble  of  ex^ni^.  Gross  abojri  $20,^  perience.  age,  references.  Photograph  if  pos- 
Ailing  pace,  $17,500  caah.  Harria-Whble  Co..  c-781.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

345  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  m _ _ 


who  can  invest  $3,500  to  $5,000  for  part  in-  city  at  least  20.000.  Willing  to  start  at  $60. 
terest  in  corporation  or_  finance  himself  for  pe-  Available  at  once.  C-775.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  -  Publisher,  promising  small 
daily  or  good  weekly;  or  will  buy.  lease  on 
option,  or  join  as  partner;  near  New  York, 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Newspaper  Advertising  Solicitor  Rronxvnir“N"Y 

Must  be  wide-awake,  and  capable  of  preparing,  — — ^ - : - 

laying  out  and  selling  space.  Married  man  pre-  Managing  Eentor,  eight  years  an  executive  on 
ferred.  Merchants  here  already  educated  to  niid-westcrn  leaders.  Ability  proven  as  refer- 

-  J _ T> _ 1 _ f-  X _ taJll  efirxu-  Kss4 


Want  to  Buy  daily  afternoon  or  weekly  news-  of  advertising  Pennsylvania  town  20.000 

tkn*r  Trwx/ c  OAA  ‘9(0/10  “  yow  Have  no  ability  to  sell  and  cannot  assist  "*tn  another  live-wire  newspaper,  preterably 

SSh.-  sS?e‘Trti'c^l^s‘%e  ;S^.”  etc^"'c^^^^^^^^  advertiser  do  not  apply.„  Service  and  production  evening  Young.  Married.  €-791,  Editor  & 


moth.  State  particulars,  terms,  etc.  C-792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy:  County  scat  weekly.  Have  C-692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

t3,0()0  cash.  Write  Box  C-795.  Editor  &  - — 

Psblisher.  Situations  Wanted 


is  what  we  want.  References.  Permanent  Publisher. _ 

position.  State  salary  expected.  Address  Box  Rotogravure  Etcher,  15  years’  practical  work. 


4  color  and  monotone,  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  department  or  plant.  Can  produce  go^ 
quality  4  color  and  monotone  news  or  job  work. 
C-798.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


- - Advertising  Manager  with  excellent  record,  ex-  -il- — ; - — - — - ; - - 

Sarrice  perienced  directing  selling  and  copy  staffs.  Salwman,  with  strong  newspaper  background, 

*~  -  — - wants  change  to  publisher  requiring  services  of  desires  to  represent  Service  that  supplies  ad- 

To  Out  ot  Town  Concerns.  You  can  secure  all  assistant.  Trained  on  nationally  known  vertismg  copy  and  cuts  to  newspapera  and 

the  advantages  of  a  New  York  address,  includ-  Eastern  dailies.  33,  married.  C-784.  Editor  &  ^^vchants  in  various  lines.  C-803,  Editor  & 

iag  the  services  of  established,  fully  furnished  Publisher. _  Publisher. _ 

and  equipped  offices,  where  your  interests,  en-  Advertising  Manngoi— Twelve  years’  experience, - a  nvers  s  » - ^ 

9®jnei,  callera,  literature,  mail,  or  samples  including  one  year  each  New  York*  and  Chi-  IMECHAN ICAL# 

»ul  be  mtelligently  and  properly  handled,  for  cago,  national  fields;  6  years  executive,  both  — r - — : — r: — - ^ -  -■ 

a  wmmal  annual  charge.  Address  letter  jocal  and  national.  Thorough  organizer  and  in- 

Broadway  (Columbus  tensive  salesman,  accustomed  to  keen  metro-  _ ** _ 

roylitan  competition.  Intimate  knowledge  retail  fr„  Sale-28-Page  Goss  Straightline 

=  a'"’,  n/t'onal  merchandmmg.  F.sjHXimllv  Speed  Press.  Prints  in  units  5  two 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 


EDITORIAL 

Syndicate  Features 


equipped  to  create  large  vidume  of  new  husi-  „  28  pages.  Also  four-page 

ness.  Excellent  reason  for  desiring  new  ^r-  24  pages.  Complete  Stereo^^ 

tunity.  Six  years  oresent  emnloyers.  Splendid  equipment,  including  curved  plate  rotary 
reewd. and  best  refCTences.  Corr«i^dCTce  in-  router.  18  Stereotype  Chases,  18  Turtles.  Mti- 
vited  in  strict  confidence.  Available  Sept.  1.  Pontrol  Pre..  r.h„il. 


tor  and  Control.  Press  completely  rebuilt 
with  Goss  latest  improvements.  An  ideal 
equipment  for  a  growing  newspaper.  Excel- 


®®— *^8al  story  of  love  and  adventure  1927.  Age  33,  married.  Protestant.  Address  vrith  **6088  *YatMt  imi^ve^™ts' '  An*^'idral 

CmZ'r  August  1-  0801.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  for  ^‘gro’liiir^iprr 

rations  ^m  Pawnee  Bill  s  private  <»llec-  Advertiskig  Manager,  resourceful  salesman,  lent  terms  can  be  made  to  responsible  pur- 
Mmiriryolf .  n  1,  J  makes  attractive  layouts,  writes  forceful  copy,  chaser.  You  want  to  increase  your  press  ca- 

Nntin.rf'i  'd*'..  'j'*  Council  Bluffs  possesses  executive  ability.  Dependable,  capable,  pacitv?  This  is  your  opportunity.  C-^,  Edi- 

trustworthy  and  loyal.  Prefer  city  20,000  or  tor  &  Publisher. 

-.-r  Craphic  |^s.  Married.  Report  anytime.  Write  “Adv.  _ 

Syndicate.  Inc.,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York.  Mer.”.  Box  376.  Beaumont.  Texas.  I 


me.,  zs  city  Hall  Place,  New  York.  Mgr.”.  Box  376.  Beaumont.  Texas. _ 

- - - Bookineper — ’Thoroughly  experienced  in  news- 

CIRCULATION  paper  work.  I  don’t  know  it  all,  but  can  tell 

- - - what  your  advertising  costs  are.  Can  handle 

^  - -  income  tax  reports.  Box  C-793,  Editor  & 

_  Promotion  Publisher. _ 

Mr  “  ",  ~ — r; -  Busktess  MauaiMter,  at  present  employed  in  that 

let"  *"V**'!  Haily  or  Weekly-—  capacity,  one  who  can  keep  your  overhead  down 

circulatiOT  by  expenenced  and  show  at  least  twenty  per  cent  net  gain  in 
Darium  w  y,'*”"”’*-  Carolina  Contest  Co.,  revenue.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references.  If 
’  C.  interested  address  (j-802.  Editor  4  PuWisher. 


With  a  “Situation  Wanted’’  .ad 
it  i*  well  to  send  a  letter  .^^iving 
a  brief  outline  of  the  experience 
of  the  advertiser.  This  informa¬ 
tion  on  file  in  the  Classified  de¬ 
partment  might  lead  to  an 
opportunity. 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  of  newspaper  interests  it 
a  subject  that  has  received  special  study 
and  investigation  by  this  firm  for  nearly 
17  years.  It  is  a  big  subject  and  requires 
considerable  technical  knowledge,  both  as 
to  valuation  and  operating  methods. 
When  properly  organized,  the  results  are 
never  disappointing. 

We  have  been  factors  in  many  im¬ 
portant  consolidations,  sales  and  ap¬ 
praisals, 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 

^WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  ^ 


(^FFTCE  MANAGER  AND 
'-'accountant  wants  j,4i 
because  of  sale.  Experience  in 
display  and  classified  advertising 
promotion,  also  charge  of  circu¬ 
lation  personnel  and  distribution. 
“Exceptionally  able  accountant; 
young  ^n  of  fine  business  tact 
and  ability.”  Age  29,  not  mar¬ 
ried,  business  college  background. 
Ready  at  $45.  Our  No.  9454. 


Fernald's  Exchange.  Inc. 

StcuniTY  Btoa.  apRiNsriiLe,  Maae. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Bntineia  Established  in  1899 
350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative: 

X.  C.  Moore,  515  N.  Canon 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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DOLLAR  •> 

One  Dollar  | 
will  be  paid  for  | 
each  idea  pub-  | 

. .  PULLERS 

lished.  Send  | 

clipping  for  | 

payment.  I 

Extra  Day  of  Rest”  is  a  good  purchase  of  $1  or  over. 


tising  feature,  based  on  the  theme  “Your 
Drugist  Is  More  than  a  Merchant,” 
should  be  practicable  and  of  real  construc¬ 
tive  worth,  both  to  newspaper  and  mer¬ 
chant.  If  enough  advertisers  can  be 
signed  up,  it  should  occupy  at  least  a 
page  with  a  space  provid^  in  the  two 
center  columns  for  educational  articles 
on  the  functions  of  the  druggist  and  his 
relation  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Have  the  druggists  cooperating  sign 
these  articles,  and  if  practical,  use  por¬ 
trait  cuts  with  each  signed  article. 
Naturally,  the  rate  charged  should  cover 
the  value  of  space  devoted  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  feature.  Such  advertising  pages, 
rightly  handled,  possess  real  news  value. 


The  idea  on 

heading  for  a  quarter  or  half-page  the  date  of  publication,  day  before 

of  ads  of  laundries  in  your  vicinity.  Souvenir  Day  should  be  good  for  two 

Print  a  coupon  at  the  top  of  the  lay-out  eight-page  sections  in  community  of  10,- 

to  be  filled  in  by  your  reader  and  send  to  000  people.  One  store  in  a  community  of  — V'ictor  N.  Yetromile,  Malden,  Mass. 

one  of  the  laundries  mentioned  in  the  ad  that  size  gave  over  3,000  souvenirs,  which  - 

as  a  “ticket  to  the  extra  day  of  rest.”  means  over  3,000  sales  of  $1  or  over 

A  little  reading  matter  explaining  the  in  one  day.  Have  merchants  of  larger 

idea  sets  off  the  ^y-out  to  good  advan-  stores  where  trading  is  heaviest  establish 

desk  where  patrons  must  present  sales 
slip  and  give  name  and  address  before 
receiving  souvenir.  This  gives  splendid 
additions  to  mailing  lists. — H.  VV. 


tage. — Cole,  Fall  River. 


Why  not  solicit  a  page  of  advertising 
to  feature  window  and  door  screens,  and 

the  various  sprays,  poisons  and  other  •  /r-  i  ^  r>  -i  . - -  - - 

ingredients  to  kill  or  catch  these  pests.  Fredericks,  Monrozna  (Cal.)  Datly  News.  day.  The  store  is  considering  continu- 


One  department  store  advertised  that 
it  would  give  away  one  free  baby  chick 
with  each  $1  purchase  made  at  the  store 
on  a  certain  date.  Also  that  there  would 
be  an  expert  in  the  store  giving  free  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  raise  chickens.  The 
chicks  cost  the  store  15  cents  each. 
Twenty-five  hundred  were  claimed  that 


heading  Thought  for  Today,”  wriw  : 
each  day  by  a  different  minister  of  yowl 
city,  and  placed  at  the  top  of  your  edi-T 
torial  column.  The  Loganspnrt  (Ini\  I 
Press  invited  the  ministers  of  the  ci^  ' 
to  write  a  personal  expression  of 

soot  ‘ 

religious  nature  for  the  paper,  and  it  hw 
become  one  of  the  best  features  the  paper 
has.  The  ministers  were  pleased  with 
the  invitation  to  express  themselves  other 
than  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Press  have  become  unusually  interested 
in  the  local  ministerial  paragraphs.  Such 
subjects  as  “Your  Pastor”  and  “Prol*. 
tion”  have  been  chosen  by  some  of  the 
ministers  for  their  “thoughts.”— D(^ 
Richardson. 

“Why  I  Love  Milwaukee,  but  lat^^ 
at  it.”  is  the  title  of  a  column,  contjS! 
ing  humorous  news  events  of  the  citi 
published  daily  in  the  MiluMukee  Jounjf 
Other  newspapers  might  well  imitate.. 
— R.L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ' 


In  small  cities,  an  institutional  adver- 


few  stories  on  the  damage  done  by  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  breed,  could  be  used  in  the 
center  of  the  page.  This  is  the  right 
time  of  year  for  merchants  who  sell  these 
things  to  let  the  public  know  where  they 
can  be  purchased. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  success¬ 
ful  business  guides  ever  compiled  in  the 
territory  was  published  by  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  on  June  15.  It  consisted  of  a 

five-page  supplement  to  the  classified  ad-  ...  •  i  i-  j 

vertising  section.  Virtually  every  busi-  ^  ^  stunt,  mainly  applicable  dur- 

ness,  manufacturing  and  professional  tng  the  vacation  season,  but  some- 

concern  in  the  Albany  area  was  listed. 


ing  this  scheme  one  day  a  week  for  some 
time. — Thora  Eigenmann. 


Why  not  a  contest  on  “The  MeaneUi 
Trick  I  Ever  Heard”?  Then  fol-f 
low  it  up  with  “The  Kindest  Actkii  I 
Ever  Heard.” — Fred  L.  Bennett. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


giving  name,  address,  class  of  service, 
telephone  number  and  name  of  manager. 
The  information,  with  other  useful  data, 
will  be  published  in  book  form  as  a  buy¬ 
ing  guide. — C.W.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  the  “lean  summer  months”  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World  News 
has  compiled  a  page  of  small  advertise¬ 
ments  to  run  once  a  week  under  a 
streamer  head.  “Buy  at  Home”  slogans 
are  used  in  one  column  boxes  alongside 
of  the  six  column  streamer  that  is 
changed  weekly.  “Do  business  with 
People  You  Know”  is  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tions  used.  A  three  column  eight-inch 
editorial  on  the  advantages  of  purchas¬ 
ing  from  the  home  merchant  is  the  ap¬ 
peal  that  attracts  the  advertisers.  These 
editorials  are  different  each  time  the 
page  runs. — ^J.  F.  Donalson,  Roanoke,  Va. 


times  of  usefulness  at  other  times :  Car¬ 
ry  a  personal  message  in  an  office  ad¬ 
vertisement,  addressed  to  some  known 
local  resident  who  has  ordered  your  pa¬ 
per  to  follow  him  on  his  vacation  trip. 
^iention  in  the  message  that  his  order 
has  been  received  and  will  be  filled,  etc. 
You’ll  find  the  psychological  effect  on 
others  is  good. — B..\.T.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


lems  in  a  box,  day  after  day,  as  to  an 
umpire’s  decision  in  such  and  such  a  case, 
for  which  the  paper  offered  a  first  prize 
of  a  season’s  pass  to  the  ball  field,  the 
ten  runners-up  being  given  each  two 
tickets  for  any  home-game. — C.M.L. 

A  pleasant  feature  for  your  editorial 
page  would  be  two  or  three  paragraphs 
(about  100  words)  each  day  under  the 


“Souvenir  Day” — Get  merchants  to  co¬ 
operate  first  in  offering  of  genuine  bar¬ 
gains.  Group  these  bargains  on  one  sheet, 
page  size,  space  to  each  merchant  de¬ 
pending  upon  number  participating  di¬ 
vided  into  space  of  entire  page.  Noth¬ 
ing  on  this  but  explanation  of  the  day, 
and  each  merchant  one  “leader”  and 
leader  price  bold.  Mail  this  page  out 
week  ahead  to  outside  of  town  mailing 
list  secured  from  some  source  and  which 
will  make  good  coverage  of  your  outside 
territory.  Next  have  each  merchant 
participating  arrange  for  some  souvenir 
of  worthwhile  merchandise,  value  from 
20  to  25<;,  to  be  given  free  with  each 


An  interesting  variation  of  the  “Ask 
Me  Another”  fad  would  be  to  run  a 
series  of  questions  daily  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Know  Your  State”  or  “Know  Your 
Gty.”  .\nswers  to  be  run  the  following 
day.  (iood  local  interest  here ;  chance 
to  use  names  and  familiarize  readers  with 
city  and  state. — Norman  B.  Terry. 

An  “Older  Persons  Contest”  conducted 
a  few  years  ago  has  come  in  handy  for 
a  new  feature  in  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record.  Photos  and  information  received 
in  the  original  contest  are  now  being 
worked  into  birthday  articles,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  particularly  interesting  be¬ 
cause  they  concern  persons  in  the  80’s 
and  90’s.— C.W.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  pleasing  feature  for  men  readers  of 
the  sports  page  was  recently  inaugurated 
by  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer.  This  consisted  of  a  series  of  prob- 
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180  communities  where 
production  economies 
beckon  to  Industr}^ 


To  the  tremendous  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  Georgia 
has  been  added  another 
great,  vital  asset — created 
by  nature,  harnessed  by 
man — adequate,  cheap 
Hydro-electric  Power. 
Today  i8o  Georgia  com¬ 
munities  can  supply  power 
on  a  par  with  the  largest 
centers,  at  rates  that  com¬ 
pare  with  the  lowest  in  the 
country. 

Among  those  i8o  com¬ 
munities  you  will  find  the 
precise  combination  of 
natural  resources,  trans¬ 
portation,  labor  and  other 
factors  required  for  eco¬ 
nomical  production. 

To  industry  they  offer 
intelligent,  efficient  Anglo- 
Saxon  workers,  whose 
willingness  cuts  costs 
and  simplifies  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  management. 
They  offer  the  benefit  of 


Georgia’s  low  tax  rates. 
They  offer  a  wealth  of 
raw  materials,  so  diverse 
as  to  include  the  needs  of 
practically  every  indus¬ 
trial  development,  so  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price  that  they 
form  a  major  attradfion. 

Impartial  engineering 
analysis  piles  up  such  a 
startling  total  of  savings 
that  men  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  often  doubt  the  find¬ 
ings.  But  they  are  truth¬ 
ful  findings.  Georgia  is 
inherently  a  profitable  lo¬ 
cation  and  will  increase 
your  net  profits. 

4  4# 


It  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of  this  company  to  place 
the  facts  about  Georgia 
in  the  hands  of  America’s 
Industrial  Leaders,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  industry  to  our  state. 
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WE  BANK  ON  THE  SOUTH 


Everybody  knows  how  the  South  has  come  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  recent  years  until  today  it  is  the  most  rapidly 
developing  section  of  the  United  States.  (JBut  it  was  not  so  long 
ago,  back  before  the  World  War,  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
looked  on  this  section  as  a  kind  of  poor  relation,  good  to  visit  at 
times  but  never  likely  to  amount  to  much  in  a  business  way. 
CfWhile  such  ideas  were  current  in  the  North  and  East,  Caldwell 
&  Company,  a  Southern  banking  house,  had  faith  in  its  own 
section.  So  strong  was  that  faith  that  this  institution  staked  its 
future  on  the  slogan.  We  bank  on  the  South.  That  slogan  we  have 
held  to  ever  since.  We  have  come  to  see  our  faith  supremely 
vindicated.  (JNot  only  is  the  South  now  leading  the  nation 
in  development  of  resources,  but  its  securities  have  gained  high 
favor  among  investors  everywhere.  Those  who  bought  Southern 
’  bonds  of  our  recommendation  a  few  years  ago  have  seen  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  security  behind  these  issues.  (JWe  wish 
to  go  on  record  further  by  stating  our  belief  that  the  growth  of 
the  South  in  the  past  ten  years  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  which  will  take  place  in  the  ten  years  that  lie  just 
ahead  (Jj  With  a  broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  South  to 
back  out  original  faith,  we  know  that  the  Southern  States  have 
only  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  major  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  development.  (JNow,  as  ever  .  .  . 

We  bank  on  the  South.  Q  We  will  be  glad  to  submit  a  list  of 
selected  Southern  securities  to  interested  investors,  upon  request. 

WHERE  PROGRESS  FAVORS  SOUND  SECURITIES 

THE  SOUTH 

CALDWELL  &  COMPANY 

400UNI0N  STREET  NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Birmingham  is  the  future  iron  and  steel  center  of  the  American 
Continent,  according  to  geologists  who  have  made  a  survey  of 
conditions  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  not  been  so  long  ago  that  the  mere  suggestion  that  the 
steel  center  would  move  southward  to  Birmingham  within  a  few 
years  was  scoffed  at  by  those  interested  in  the  industry,  but 
gradually  it  is  dawning  upon  them  that,  while  the  metal  of  other 
fields  is  being  exhausted  at  a  rate  that  threatens  absolute  depletion 
within  a  generation,  in  the  Birmingham  district  approximately  three 
centuries  will  be  required  to  deplete  the  coal  and  iron  ore  deposits 
that  have  been  surveyed  and  tested. 

The  Mesaba  Range,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  now  and  for  years  past  the  principal  ore  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Birmingham  district  have 
about  the  same  quantity  of  unmined  ore,  according  to  Ernest  F. 
Burchard,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  but  the  rate  of  production  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district  is  1 0  times  greater  than  in  the  Birmingham  area. 

With  an  estimated  untouched  deposit  of  2,000,000,000 
tons  of  ore  in  each  of  these  districts.  Lake  Superior  is 
shipping  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  a  year;  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  district,  at  6,000,000  tons.  This  rate  continued, 
Mr.  Burchard  says,  will  exhaust  the  Lake  Superior  District 
in  33  years,  while  the  Birmingham  district  rvill  last  330  j;ears. 

The  assumption  of  the  relative  life  of  the  two  districts  is  based, 
Mr.  Burchard  says,  on  the  theory  that  the  present  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  continue.  Increased  production,  or  decreased  produc¬ 
tion,  would  lengthen  or  shorten  the  life  of  the  district  undergoing 
the  change. 

Concurrent  with  the  survey  made  by  Mr.  Burchard,  a  survey 


of  the  coal  deposits  in  the  Birmingham  district  was  made  by 
Charles  Butts,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  He  states  the  coking 
coal  deposits  here  are  sufficient  to  last  three  centuries  or  more, 
provided  this  kind  of  coal  is  not  drawn  too  heavily  upon  for  other 
purposes. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Burchard  that  the  rate  of  ore  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  Birmingham  district  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  present 
proportions  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  because  of  the  depth 
of  the  deposits,  some  of  which  are  between  3,000  and  4,000 
feet  below  the  surface.  There  it  has  to  be  mined  slowly  and 
brought  out  a  little  at  a  time  through  slopes. 

Mr.  Burchard  estimates  that  there  are  1,470,000,000  tons  of 
first  grade  red  ore  and  500,000,000  tons  of  second  grade  red  ore 
apparently  available  above  a  depth  of  3,500  to  .4,000  feet  in 
the  Birmingham  district  and  that  at  present  rate  of  consumption 
this  would  last  330  years. 

Coke  is  essential  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  survey 
states,  and  in  this  respect  Birmingham  is  peculiarly  fortunate  as 
both  coking  coal  and  iron  ore  are  in  close  proximity  and  can  be 
assembled  at  the  furnace  at  low  transportation  cost. 

At  present  about  one-third  of  the  coal  is  used  for  purposes 
other  than  the  manufacture  of  coke.  If  this  rate  were  main¬ 
tained,  there  still  would  be  sufficient  coking  coal  to  produce 
the  900,000,000  tons  of  coke  necessary  for  smelting  the 
1,470,000,000  tons  of  first-grade  red  ore. 

Having  studied  these  figures  obtained  through  a  survey  of  the 
coal  and  iron  ore  deposits,  Mr.  Burchard  says  the  Birmingham 
district  will  be  the  longest  lived  iron  mining  district  in  the  United 
States.  Furnaces  ma^  be  in  operation  here  long  after  the  fires 
have  been  banked  in  the  furnaces  of  other  districts. 
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Triumph  of  the  New  South  Acclaimed 
on  Publishers  Silver  Birthday 

Review  of  Social  and  Economic  Development  Pictures  Golden  Age — Southland  Has  Taken  Rank  as 
Generous  Third  of  the  Nation  Since  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Was  Organized 


CURING  the 
Southern  states  in 
this  year  of  grace 
is  an  experience 
replete  with  thrills 
and  fascinations 
for  the  patriotic 
\  American  citizen. 
^  '  One  comes  quickly 

to  understand  the 
astonishing  mean- 
ing  of  the  popular 
appellation,  the 
New  South.  What 
Midas  touch  has  transformed  the  vast 
territory  from  Oiesapeake  Bay  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
waters  to  the  old  iMason  and  Dixon  line, 
Ohio  River  and  northern  boundaries  of 
.\rkansas  and  Oklahoma?  The  tr^si- 
tion,  both  social  and  economic,  is  a 
renaissance,  a  retrieval  and  a  progression 
in  some  respects  unparalleled  in  history. 

In  the  main  essentials  of  community  life 
and  action  the  South  of  today  is  a  gener¬ 
ous  one-third  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica.  Her  triumph  over  adversities 
that  followed  the  Civil  War  now  seems 
romplete,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the 
cause  devotion  among  her  forty  rnillions 
amounts  to  a  patriotic  chivalry  unique  in 
the  nation  and  the  marvel  of  her  mate¬ 
rial  expansion  since  1900  marks  an  epoch 
in  American  history  equal  to  that  of  the 
opening  and  building  of  the  West.  Badly 
deluded  is  he  who  thinks  of  the  South  in 
the  terms  of  twenty,  or  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago. 

Next  week  at  Atlanta  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  will 
celebrate  with  impressive  ceremony  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
important  regional  division  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  and  the  occasion  offers  appro¬ 
priate  auspices  for  a  review  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  quarter  of  a  century  of  Southern 
development.  It  is  a  fitting  and  dramatic 
circumstance  that  the  journalistic  flag- 
bearers  of  this  quarter  of  a  century  sec¬ 
tional  advance  should  reach  their  silver 
birthday  as  an  organized  body  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  proclaiming  the  New 
South. 

As  defined  by  the  United  States  Census 
the  South  covers  an  area  of  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation’s  3,026,789  square 
miles  and  comprises  16  of  the  48  states. 
This  area  represents  both  the  Old  South 
of  history  and  the  New  South  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Of  the  16  states  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  of  the  thir¬ 
ty  original  colonies,  cradle  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  The  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  was  the  first  government  estab¬ 
lished  in  .America.  .A  Southerner  took 
Iwdership  of  the  revoluntionary  strueglc 
that  gave  the  world  a  new  standard  of 
human  freedom.  Southern  statesman¬ 
ship  created  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  had  an  important  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  Federal  constitution  and 
of  14  men  who  succeeded  Washington  in 
h|s  hieh  office,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
uyil  War,  8  were  natives  of  the  South, 
^storically  the  South  holds  many  of 
the  most  glorious  tablets  that  have 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


been  written  by  the  valor  of  free  men. 

The  first  national  census,  taken  three 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  credited  to  the  South  half  of  the 
4,000,000  population.  In  1860  the  South’s 
share  of  the  nation’s  people  was  35  per 
cent.  Following  the  Civil  War  the 
population  dwindled.  Foreign  immigra¬ 
tion  which  flooded  many  northern  and 
western  states  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  South,  but  today  her  population  is 
officially  estimated  as  more  than  one-third 
of  the  nation’s  total  of  117.000,000  people. 


To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
New  South  comparison  must  be  made 
with  the  territory  left  devastated  and 
prostrate  by  the  Civil  War  and  tragically 
divided  in  sentiments  which  now,  happily, 
seem  completely  lost  in  the  mists  of  time. 
•Among  the  archives  of  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Washington  there  is  a  document 
which  bears  this  dramatic  legend :  “Con¬ 
sider  the  condition  of  the  South  when  the 
war  ended !  The  younger  men  had  fallen 
in  battle.  The  older  men  had  seen  their 
estates  laid  waste,  their  savings  ex- 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  NATION  SINCE  1900 

Comparative  Statistic*  of  Amazing  Material  Expansion  in  Quarter 
of  a  Century 

(Ry  Courtesy  M.mufacturers  Record  of  Baltimore.) 


P<  pulation  . 

Property,  true  value . 

Manufactures: 

Capital  . 

Products,  value . 

Mines.  Quarries  and  Wells: 

Capital  . 

Products,  value . 

Cotton  ManufacturinR: 

Capital . 

Products,  value . 

Spindles,  number  active.. 
Looms,  number  active... 
Cotton  consumed,  bales . . 
Cottonseed  Oil  Mills: 

Capital  . 

Products,  value...... — 

Furniture  Manufacturinsr: 

Products,  value . 

PiK-iron  made,  tons . 

Coke  made,  tons . 

Lumber  cut.  feet . 

Mineral  products,  value... 

Coal  mined,  tons . 

Iron  ore  mined,  tons . 

Petroleum,  barrels . 

Bauxite  production,  tons... 

Phosphate  mined,  tons . 

Sulphur  produced,  tons.... 

Total  land  area,  acres . 

All  land  in  farms,  acres. . 

Improved  land,  acres . 

Number  of  farms . 

Value  all  farm  property... 

Value  farm  land . 

Farm  products,  value . 

Farm  crops,  value . 

Farm  crops,  acreaKc . 

Cotton,  bales . 

Value,  without  seed . 

Value,  including  seed. . . . 

Tobacco,  pounds . 

Value  . 

Corn,  bushels . 

Value  . 

Wheat,  bushels . 

Value  . 

Oats,  bushels . 

Value  . 

Live  Stock: 

Cattle,  number . 

Sheep  number . 

Swine,  number . 

Horses,  number . 

Mules,  number . 

Ranking; 

Aitirregate  resources . 

Paid-in  capital . 

Individual  deposits . 

Exports,  value . 

Imports,  value . 

Railroad  mileage . 

Motor  vehicles,  number _ 

Highwav  expenditures . 

Public  schools,  expenditures 


1900 

27,445,457 


1926 

39,711,000 


27,445,457  39,711,000  75,994,575 

$17,919,187,000  $80,000,000,000  $88,517,307,000 

$1,196,302,086  $8,975,256,496 

$1.564, 183,490**$  10,372, 185, 000  $11,406,926,701 


1926 

117,136.000 

$400,000,000,000 


$130,253,000 

$99,118,000 

4.467.383 
113,106 

1.563,841 

$34,450,000 

$56,269,746 

$15,592,000 

2,642,720 

5.799.384 
14.437,179.000  ' 

$129,857,303  ' 
54,510,460 
4,748,815 
17,102,047 
23,184 
1,489,907 
3,000 
604,856,320 
394,967,996 
148,254,126 
2,895,590 
$5,262,278,963  * 
$3,233,461,852  * 
$1,564,069,000 
$1,104,531,000 
97,423,000 
9,434,000 
$323,754,000 
$370,704,000 
668,647,226 
$40,423,504 
671,507,000 
$296,151,000 
130.862.000 
$89,964,000 
116,781.000 
$39,930,000 

25,224,000 

8,652,000 

23,086,000 

5.433.000 

2,626.000 

$5,048,138,499 
5630,299.031 
$691,453,000 
$484,644,200 
$52,094,150 
61.701 
2.000 
***$12,636,839 
$35,037,000  ' 


*$3,274,526,385 

*$1,057,567,748 

$1,000,000,000 

**$931,567,288 

17,612,040 

330.508 

4,770,062 

*$178,000,000 

$242,010,000 

**$142,861,749 

4,487,907 

8.603,000 

•18,857,221,000 

•$1,785,059,000 

263,589,000 

7,253.000 

437,536,000 

392,250 

*•3,169.869 

1,890,000 


••356,298,074 

••181,627,000 

•*3.382.305 

*$15,463,648,855 

■$10,552,354,879 

$5,232,000,000 

$3,336,788,000 

132,416,000 

18,283,000 

$994,340,000 

$1,200,000,000 

1.152,418,000 

$215,727,000 

895.111,000 

$639,097,000 

174,942,000 

$216,189,000 

228.880.000 

$104,065,000 

18,730.000 

7,911.000 

14,482.000 

3,755.000 

4.628.000 

$10,200,422,000 

$762,379,000 

$7,344,008,000 

$1,672,490,305 

$528,409,646 

91.246 

5,805.671 

$395,975,833 

•**$364,863,725 


$467,240,000 

$339,200,000 

19,472,000 

455.752 

3,873,000 

$34,451,000 

$58,726,632 

$130,634 

13,789,242 

20,533,348 

34,780,513.000 

$1,108,927,000 

269,684,027 

27,553,161 

63,620,529 

23,184 

1,491.216 

3.525 

1,903,289,600 

838.591.774 

414,498.487 

5.737,372 

$20.4,39,901,164 

$13,058,007,995 

$4,717,000,000 

$2,998,704,000 

283,218,000 

9,434,000 

$323,758,000 

$370,709,000 

868.112.865 

$56,987,902 

2.105.102,000 

$751,220,000 

522,229.000 

$323,515,000 

809.126.000 

$208,669,000 

67.719.000 

61,504.000 

62.868.000 

18.267.000 

3.265,000 

$10,785,800,000 

$1,024,700,000 

$7,288,900,000 

$1,394,483,082 

$849,941,184 

193,346 

1.1.824 

*••$59,527,170 

$214,964,000* 


*$62,705,714,000 

*$6,955,466,831 

*$3,158,463,966 

*$1,914,919,000 

••$1,714,367,787 

34.750.266 

*750,000 

7,259,618 

•$181,888,099 

$256,027,000 

••$868,145,913 

39,372,729 

56,036,000 

••38,338,641,000 

••$5,596,000,000 

663,290,000 

67,693,000 

766,504,000 

392,250 

*•3.253,671 

1,890.057 


**924,889,3.«0 
**506.068,000 
**6  372.263 

•$56,914,567,388 
•$37,779,050,467 
$15,110,000,000 
$8,415,778,000 
356,433.000 
18.618,000 
$1,016,346,000 
$1,235,000  000 
1,323,388.000 
$245,175,000 
2.645,031.000 
$1,703,430,000 
832,305,000 
$997,589,000 
1.253.739,000 
$499,531,000 

57,521.000 

41.909,000 

52.536,000 

15.279.000 

5.734,000 


•Census.  1920;  **  1925;  ***  1904;  ••**  1924. 


bausted,  thtir  property  taken  from  them. 
.All — both  young  and  old — had  no  capital 
left  with  which  to  work  the  estates  that 
still  remained  in  their  hands.  Kverything 
— even  the  railroad.s — was  in  ruins.  The 
country  was  reduced  to  poverty.  It  was 
a  lan<l  of  debt,  devastation  and  death ;  a 
land  of  widows  and  orphans ;  and  a  land 
‘of  sorrows  and  accjuainted  with  grief.’ 

In  1><60  the  value  of  ta.xable  property  in 
the  South  was  six  and  a  third  billions  of 
dollars ;  in  1870  it  was  three  and  a  half 
billions.  The  loss  of  life  for  the  Soutli 
during  the  war,  including  those  killed  in 
battle  and  those  dying  from  wounds  or 
disease,  has  been  estimated  as  260,000 
men — one-fifth  of  the  total  white  male 
population  between  20  and  50  years  of 
age.  One  man  in  five!  *  *  ♦  But  the 
census  does  not  show  the  number  of 
maimed  and  crippled,  the  number  of  men 
who.se  health  was  permanently  broken,  or 
the  number  of  widows  and  orphans.’’ 

Richard  H.  Edmonds,  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record  and 
famorl  sage  of  the  South,  in  his  office  at 
Baltimore  a  week  ago,  declared  that  the 
first  11  years  following  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  were  “hell,  worse  than  the 
four  years  of  war.”  Between  1865  and 
1900  some  five  million  native  whites 
emigrated  from  the  states  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Louisiana  to  the  North,  West 
and  Southwest,  an  unprecedented  drain 
of  man-power  and  vitality.  Until  the 
year  1900  in  the  central  South  almost 
exclusive  dependence  upon  cotton  was  a 
curse  that  cast  a  pall  of  misery  on  the 
population.  The  average  planter  was  a 
mere  grub-staker,  always  in  the  shadow 
of  low-priced  cotton  and  endlessly  in 
flebt  for  food  and  feed  raised  in  the  West 
and  North.  The  first  great  act  to  break 
the  chains  of  the  central  South  was 
crop  diversification  and,  as  Mr.  Edmonds 
adds,  diversification  of  thought. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  past  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  New  South  is  the 
creature  of  the  era  that  the  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  are  celebrating  at  Atlanta.  The 
traveler  in  Dixie  today  finds  the  un¬ 
happy  age  forgotten  and  everywhere  the 
people  seem  to  pos.sess,  not  the  “booster 
spirit”  that  one  often  encounters  else¬ 
where,  but  pride  in  tangible  achievement 
and  a  vision  of  much  greater  things.  The 
Southerner  addresses  the  stranger  thus: 
“Have  you  seen  our  new  high  school? 
Of  course  it  is  too  large  for  present 
needs,  but  more  children  are  coming  to 
use  it.  Have  you  driven  along  our  new 
concrete  highway?  It  is  20  feet  wide  and 
crosses  the  state.  That  mill  over  there 
was  built  five  years  ago.  gets  its  hydro¬ 
electric  power  at  ll4  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  ?  How  much  do  you  pay  for  current 
up  North?  There  has  never  been  a  strike 
in  that  mill.  Have  you  seen  the  model 
town  that  was  built  for  the  mill 
workers  ?” 

With  enthusiasm  he  will  tell  you  of  the 
varied  crops  raised  in  the  state,  of  prices 
obtained,  of  the  number  of  automobiles 
owned  and  driven  bv  city  folks  and  agri¬ 
culturists.  He  will  enjoy  the  compli¬ 
ment  when  you  say  that  the  people  seem 
busy  and  happy,  the  girls  pretty  and  the 
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lx)ys  strong  and  active.  He  is  calm  about 
the  future  of  the  South  and  unconcealedly 
excited  about  the  present. 

The  wonder  of  -5  years  in  the  South, 
in  the  broad  sense,  is  best  shown  by  the 
comparative  statistics  of  the  Southland, 
as  it  is  officially  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  those  of  the  whole  nation. 
Here  are  some  random  flashes  of  in¬ 
formation  that  astonished  this  writer  and 
may  be  equally  surprising  to  the  Editor 
vC  I’l  hi.ishek's  reading  audience ; 

The  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
tlie  South  has  increased  since  1900  nearly 
eight-fold.  The  value  of  manufactured 
products  for  the  whole  nation  in  the 
period  increased  less  than  six-fold. 

True  property  values  of  the  nation  have 
lx‘en  multiplied,  in  the  (juarter  century, 
by  approximately  4^ ;  those  of  the  South 
by  approximately  4'/^. 

Of  course,  the  South  possesses  a  na¬ 
tural  monopoly  of  cotton  production,  and 
the  value  of  her  annual  crop  ranges  from 
$1,2(J0,()()0,(XX)  to  $1,650,(XK),000,  but  the 
value  of  her  manufactured  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1925  was  $930,000,000  against 
about  twice  tliat  amount  for  the  whole 
countrj',  this  indicating  how  broad  has 
been  the  movement  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
turing  to  the  proximity  of  the  cotton  field, 
available  labor  and  hydro-electric  power. 

(ireat  though  the  cotton  industry  re¬ 
mains,  the  South’s  total  value  of  farm 
products  exceeds  five  billions,  which  is 
about  a  third  of  the  value  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  whole  country. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  diversification  of 
Southern  agriculture  is  a  fact  these 
statistics  will  be  enlightening :  Last  year 
the  South  raised  more  than  two  and  a 
half  billion  bushels  of  corn,  a  billion  and 
a  third  pounds  of  tobacco,  two  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  and  oats  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  carloads  of 
truck  and  fruit  and  her  farm  acres 
pastured  more  than  150,000,000  head  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses  and  mules. 

The  annual  products  of  Southern 
mines,  quarries  and  wells,  according  to  the 
i'*..st  government  census,  are  worth  one 
billion  dollars,  which  is  a  third  of  the 
wealth  from  these  sources  for  the  nation. 

The  South  cuts  some  eighteen  billion 
feet  of  lumber  per  annum,  the  nation  only 
forty  billion  feet. 

In  the  South  about  an  eighth  of  the 
pig  iron  and  a  seventh  of  coke  are  made 
and  almost  an  eighth  of  the  iron  ore 
mined. 

In  the  production  of  petroleum  the 
South  supplies  a  third  of  the  world  and 
and  gives  this  nation  more  than  half  of 
her  supplies.  Incidentally,  in  1900,  the 
South’s  petroleum  yield  was  only  17,000,- 
000  barrels,  against  473,500,000  barrels 
last  year. 


Power-House  and  Dum  of  Alabama  Power  Company,  50  miles  from  Birmingham. 


The  great  story  of  25  years  of  South¬ 
ern  progress  is  eloquently  told  in  the 
terms  of  dollars.  Individual  bank  de¬ 
posits  in  1900  were  $691,000,000;  last 
year  they  were  $7,344,000,000,  a  more 
than  ten-fold  increase.  The  increase  for 
the  whole  country  was  only  about  seven- 
fold. 

But  while  the  South  is  proud  and  happy 
over  these  material  developments  she  best 
enjoys  such  facts  as  that  she  spent  more 
than  30  times  as  much  for  highways  in 
1926  as  in  1900,  whereas  the  national  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  purpose  in  the  same  time 
gives  24  as  its  multiple.  And  for  public 
schools  the  Southern  expenditure  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  ten-fold,  whereas  the 
ration  of  increase  for  the  nation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  Syi  over  that  of  1900. 

The  South  believes,  and  with  manifest 
justice,  that  the  other  two-thirds  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  big  family  do  not  half  real¬ 
ize  or  appreciate  how  her  third  is  pros¬ 
pering.  She  believes  that  moth-eaten 


ideas  concerning  her  old  estate,  in  the 
years  when  she  confessedly  was  down, 
still  animate  a  considerable  portion  of 
public  opinion  in  the  north  and  west. 
She  is  working  to  dispel  this  delusion. 
The  New  South  wants  to  be  given  its 
true  rank  and  invites  the  world  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  any  people  in  any  land  can 
show  comparable  material  conquest  by 
peaceful  pursuits  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Where  the  north  or  the  west  leave  off 
and  the  South  begins  in  this  day  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  only  by  imaginary  lines 
drawn  on  the  earth.  Her  fifty  cities 
ranging  in  population  from  40.000  to  up¬ 
ward  of  a  million,  are  no  whit  different 
in  all  respects  of  modern,  urban  utility 
than  the  finest  cities  of  the  same  size  in 
the  North  and  West.  You  see  cotton  and 
tobacco  [in  Florida,  tropical  fruits] 
growing  in  the  fields,  but  otherwise  the 
South’s  farms  are  like  the  farms  of  the 
East  and  middle  West.  If  the  North  and 
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Glory  of  a  field  of  Cotton  grown  near  San  Benito,  Texas. 


West  boast  good  roads,  so  does  the  South 
and  of  the  same  sort.  If  the  landscape  of 
the  North  and  middle  West  and  sections 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  bristling  with 
smokestacks  and  electric  transmission 
lines  the  South  can  show  its  share.  You 
see  more  negroes  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North,  except  for  Harlem  in  New 
York  city,  the  “Black  Belt  of  Chicago” 
and  sections  of  a  few  other  Northern 
cities,  but  you  do  not  encounter  in  the 
South  among  the  whites  many  counten¬ 
ances  that  obviously  trace  back  to  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  Russia  or  Asia.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  Anglo-Saxon  population,  homo¬ 
geneous,  thrifty  and  at  work.  Less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  white  population  of  the 
South  is  foreign  born. 

The  hook-worm  and  malaria  slurs 
make  the  South  indignant.  These  curses 
have  existed  there  but  health  conditions 
now  favorably  compare  with  any  section 
of  the  country  and  the  average  death- 
rate  is  the  lowest  in  the  country.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact,  long  known  and 
often  published,  that  the  altitudes  and 
climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Southland  are  “favorable  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  higher  type 
of  the  white  man’s  civilization.” 

H.  L.  Mencken  calls  the  South  the 
“Bible  Belt”  and  the  South  exults  in  the 
It  is  a  Bible  Belt  and  no- 
merica  are  there  finer  churches 
for  the  size  of  cities  and  nowhere  else  are 
churches  so  full  to  overflowing  with  Sun¬ 
day  and  even  week-day  congregations. 
The  religious  fervor  that  one  finds  all 
over  the  South  has  no  equal  in  America. 
It  is  said  that  the  South  has  built  more 
than  60,000  new  churches  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  since  1900. 

Education?  Following  the  Civil  War 
the  South,  struggling  to  regain  her  feet, 
neglected  her  educational  enterprises  and 
the  balance  of  the  nation  fairly  distanced 
her  in  this  respect.  But  the  New  South 
is  equipped  with  public  schools — not 
make-shift  affairs,  but  the  best  money  can 
supply.  One  might  also  call  the  Spurt 
of  this  day  the  School  Belt  and  it  is 
surprising,  to  some  even  amusing,  to  see 
a  magnificent  school,  brand  new,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  little  cluster  of  houses  and 
a  few  stores,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
would  not  half  fill  the  study  rooms.  But 
in  the  morning  all  is  explained  when  a 
shiny  auto-bus  drives  up  to  this  school 
laden  with  the  children  from  the 
and  villages  of  a  radius  of  perhaps  fifty 
miles.  There  are  schools  for  col<W 
children  in  the  South  that  are  a  hundred 
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y0ies  liiier  tliaii  scores  of  rural  schools 
jji  Eastern  states  known  to  this  writer. 
The  South  for  years  has  been,  and  is  now, 
jpending  more  than  $300,000,000  per  an- 
to  build  up  and  equip  common 
jchools.  A  North  Carolina  editor  said 
to  this  writer :  "This  state  is  building  a 
now  common  school  every  day  of  the 
year,  has  been  for  a  long  time  and  pro- 
Joses  to  continue  to  do  so.  Our  free  edu- 
oUonal  system  is  our  first  civic  concern. 
After  that  comes  roads.”  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  liberally  endowed  and 
snmptuously  supported  by  the  states  or 
h«  private  philanthropy,  are  developing 
college  and  university  facilities  all  over 
the  South.  Vocational  education  is  being 
stressed  in  the  high  schools.  The  pathetic, 
“Ignorant  White  Trash”  characterization 
of  Old  South  days  is  rapidly  being 
whipped  out  of  use  or  meaning  by  the 
American  school-teacher  and  a  com- 
nnnity  which  solidly  stands  behind  free 
oincation  for  all  children,  rich  and  poor, 
white  and  black. 

Good  roads  have  been  leading  strings 
to  Southern  progress,  their  necessity  the 
nore  demanded  by  automotive  traffic. 
They  are  built  by  process  of  taxation  and 
they  spell  high  civic  spirit  for  any  com¬ 
munity  where  they  exist.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  red  clay  roads  of  the  South 
were  celebrated  for  the  miseries  they  in¬ 
flicted  on  man  and  beast — find  them  to¬ 
day!  Wonderful  paved  or  improved 
highways,  graded  and  bridged,  stretch 
over  mountain,  plain  and  valley,  some- 
times  to  amazingly  remote  places,  from 
Baltimore  to  Brownsville,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  tip  of  the  Florida  peninsula, 
and  the  South  proclaims  that  her  highway 
building  is  at  the  most  rapid  rate  of  any 
section  of  the  country.  Eastern  cities 
wodd  call  Texas  roads  “boulevards,”  so 
great  is  their  width  of  pavement.  The 
Dixie  highway  from  north  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  is  one  of  the  world’s  best 
and  most  beautiful  thoroughfares. 

Highway  expenditures  in  the  South  in 
19K  were  nearly  $400,000,000,  whereas 
$10,000,000  was  being  spent  in  the  year 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  was  organized.  The 
whole  nation  spent  last  year  $1,300,(XX),- 
000  for  its  roads.  Again,  in  this  respect, 
the  South  holds  her  third  place  in  the 
national  scheme  of  development. 

No  section  of  the  country  that  does 
not  hold  either  New  York  or  Chicago, 
our  great  treasuries,  can  compare  in 
banking  but  the  South’s  aggregate  bank 
resources  in  1926  were  $1 0,(100,000,000, 
against  only  $7(X), 000,000  in  1900.  The 
1^  resources  of  the  whole  nation  last 
year  were  $65,000,000,000.  The  popular 
impression  in  the  north  that  much  of  the 
new  industrial  enterprise  has  been 
financed  elsewhere  is  no  more  true  than 
is  the  same  implication  in  reference  to 
other  industrial  and  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country  and  as  regards  textiles  it 
is  asserted  that  fully  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  South’s  mills  are  locally  owned. 

The  South  delights  in  her  magnificent 
resorts,  the  fairy-land  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  the  wondrous  charms 
of  the  Florida  tropics,  picturesque  Chat- 


In  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  South, 
a  handsome  monthly  magazine  produced 
at  Chattanooga,  the  following  significant 
editorial  was  noted: 

“If  there  is  a  characteristic  dominant 
in  this  new  era  of  progress  astir  in  the 
South,  it  is  the  growing  tendency  to 
throw  overboard  the  sentimental  trappings 
of  Old  South  traditions.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in  the  larger  centers. 
Losing  the  languor  that  has  been  aestheti¬ 
cally  termed  ‘atmosphere,’  cities  follow 
the  universal  trend  toward  ultitarian  uni¬ 
formity.  Hospitality,  as  a  sectional  trait, 
has  long  been  jettisoned  as  incompatible 
with  the  modern  social  order.  Courtli¬ 
ness  has  given  way  to  civil  courtesy. 
Romance,  as  a  laudable  avocation  to  be 
pursued  by  the  scions  of  stately  Southern 
families,  has  retreated  in  disorder  be¬ 
fore  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
Tw'e'ntieth  Century  flapper — brandishing 
the  javelins  of  her  realistic  creed. 

“It  is  a  healthy  indication,  and  those 
who  consider  deeply  will  find  in  its  rudi¬ 
ments  no  lack  of  fundamental  reverence 
for  the  finer  qualities  of  a  noble  heritage. 
It  is  simply  a  revealing  and  a  weighing  of 
intrinsic  values ;  for  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  the  South  to  pass  the  counter¬ 
feit  of  haloed  memories  as  legal  tender 

Type  of  improved  highways  which  have  cemented  the  fourteen  counties  on  for  current  obligations.  There  are  still 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula  into  an  economic  unit,  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia.  those  who  utilize  the  mantle  of  their 

—  - ^ ^ dignity  as  a  cloak  to  hide  soiled  linen. 

.,,,  -  nj-.u  r.1  .  ,  ..  traditions  that  are  sound,  and  aris- 

lanooga  with  Moccasin  Bend  misty  be-  Balanced  crop  production  has  wiped  out  tocracy  that  will  stand  the  test  of  fire 
neath  Lookout  Mountain  and  hundreds  the  great  economic  peril  of  the  past.  The  need  no  pompous  introductions  and  no 
of  similarly  rare  natural  beauties.  The  South  possesses  the  largest  area  of  avail-  barricade  of  sham  to  secure  their  per- 
South  is  proud  of  such  as  the  remaining  able  standing  timber  remaining  in  the  manence  ^ 

colonial  architecture  for  example  that  Unit^  States.  Growth,  development,  ex-  “It  is 'this  germ  of  inquisition  that  is 
gem  of  ancient  building,  the  state  house  pansion  on  every  side  and  in  almost  responsible  for  the  revitalization  of  the 
at  Raleigh  which  is  being  preserved  everything  is  the  order.  The  output  of  modern  South.  It  is  marked  by  a  cer- 
as  a  trophy  of  the  yesteryear ;  glorious  any  essential  or  fundamental  of  the  South,  tain  ruthlessness  that  is  tvoical  of  vouth 
.fld  New  Orleans,  nestling  under  the  new;  it  b  claimed,  can  be  tripled  or  quadrupled  ar^"  of  aU  v"gLus  grUrV^adS 
the  tidal  coast-line  of  »,U(X)  miles  which  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  merely  that  cannot  stand  l^fore  the  li^ht  of 
is  characterized  by  an  endless  succession  await  the  hand  of  man.  Such  is  the  New  truth  must  wither  and  fluff  off,  unnour- 


of  bays,  sounds,  inlets,  lagoons  and  the  South’s  vision  of  greater  conquests.  ished  by  the  maudlin  sympathies  that 

great  Gulf;  nearly  20  000  of  in- - be^n  ^be  blood  of  their  existence. 

land  waterways,  of  which  15,000  niiles  New  Sentiment  Among  “It  has  been  the  throttling  inner  con- 
are  navigable;  great  ports  through  which  ^his  tendency  toward  sham 

pass  l^tween  six  and  seven  bil  ion  dollars  the  People  that  has  hobbled  the  stride  of  the  South 

of  shipping  in  a  year;  the  location  of  and  has  given  rise  to  the  bluster  about 

426  new  industries  on  Southern  railroads  ^HL  physical  changes  that  one  beholds  traditions  which  we  onlv  half  believed 
last  year  and,  not  the  least,  the  charm  in  the  South  are  no  greater  than  the  ourselves  Rut  from  within  there  has 

of  got^,  well-built  homes,  whether  cotmge  altered  sentiment  that  reveals  itself  as  arisen  a  new  Sith  WsterJd  by  th^force 
or  palace.  The  shambling  old  South  is  the  northerner  revisits  southern  cities  of  self-assurance  and  standing  upon  the 
vanishing  as  if  it  were  a  nightmare.  The  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  lo  years,  knowledge  of  inherent  nower  Tl^  eves 
South  of  prog,.,,  htt,  no  place  for  There  i,  a  „e»  klealhm  and  i,  f,  ,urtli,«  „rfc  ttmh  are  on  a  new  hori^^^^^ 
ug  mess  nor  for  sloth.  ,  ,  ,  hovv  few  of  the  characteristics  that  the  There  has  been  a  long  hoarding  of  ener- 

Whp  one  gets  >nto  the  realm  of  fu-  North  and  West  ^pularly  attribute  to  gjes  that  are  eager  to  meet  the  test  of  a 
tures  in  the  South  the  sky  is  the  limit.  In  the  South  can  be  found  when  one  goes  swifter  progress  And  behind  it  all  de- 


ished  by  the  maudlin  sympathies  that 
have  been  the  blood  of  their  existence. 

“It  has  been  the  throttling  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this  tendency  toward  sham 
that  has  hobbled  the  stride  of  the  South 


new  horizon. 


hovv  few  of  the  characteristics  that  the  There  has  been  a  long  hoarding  of  ener- 
North  and  West  ^pularly  attribute  to  gj^s  that  are  eager  to  meet  the  test  of  a 
the  South  can  be  found  one  goes  swifjer  progress.  And  behind  it  all,  de- 

there  in  search  of  them.  The  languid  ne-  spite  the  melodrama  that  has  been  woven 


all  that  is  being  undertaken  in  improve-  there  in  search  of  them.  The  languid  ne-  the  melodrama  that  has  been  woven 

ments  anticipated  expansion  is  being  pro-  gro  strumming  the  banjo  on  the  Swanee  about' its  oast  there  is  the  snlendid  fort! 
vided  for;  one  sees  this  promise  of  future  Riy^r,  the  Southern  Colonel  in  the  stage  tude  of a^stLneh 

greatness  m  all  public  utility  construction  uniform  of  Simon  Legree,  the  proud  poor  that  will  give  vitality  to  future  genera- 
and  in  the  plans  of  every  city  and  state,  and  the  tyrannical  rich  of  the  movie  and  tions  anrl  instifv  nromlsp  nf  a  trJpH 
They  tell  you  that  the  climate  is  right,  magazine  are  just  as  scarce  in  the  South  and  wo^v  South  ”  ^  “ 

the  resources  of  the  soil  have  not  I^en  on  close  inspection  as  is  the  roving  Buf-  '  '  ' 

exploited  by  half,  the  tax  laws  are  en-  falo  herd  on  Western  plains.  Indian  war-  ^  q.  re 

couraging,  the  conditions  inviting,  the  dances  in  the  South-west,  silver  mounted  Rapid  Rise  Or  South  S 
opportunities  to  gain  wealth  alluring,  saddles  on  Colorado  raniches,  fiddling  Primarv  Industries 

the  flow  coming  their  way  and  that  Yankees  in  New  Hampshire,  plug-hats  in  ^ 

nothing  can  stop  it.  Hydro-electric  de-  Wall  Street  or  log  cabins  in  Ohio.  It  is  historically  correct  to  say  that 


velopment,  they  say,  is  just  started.  In  Southern  sentiment  as  in  physical  the  stupendous  development  in  manufac- 
Every  year  breaks  every  previous  year  in  aspect  the  lines  between  North  and  West  turing  in  the  South  in  recent  years  is  a 


the  number  of  new  industries  gained,  and  South  are  fast  vanishing. 


(Continued  on  page  40) 


Sentinels  of  power  and  wealth,  dotting  oil  fields  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
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Men  Who  Direct  Activities  of  Greatest  Agency  F 


Clark  Howell,  Jr.  ^  J*  S.  Parks 

Atlanta  Constitution  ft.  Smith  Times-Record  &  American 


JOHN  A.  PARK,  President,  S.  N.  P.  A. 
Publisher,  Raleigh  Times 


itrs  ol 


Charles  A.  Webb 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 


Powerful  groups  are  working  co-operatively  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Ne*| 
South  to  the  nation,  and  among  them  none  is  more  powerful  and  slot 
than  the  publishers  of  the  Southern  states  working  through  the  Sonthen 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  which  is  now  celebrating  its  twenty-^ 
year  of  service. 


Herbert  Felkel 
St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record 


( 


moting  Industrial  and  Cultural  Growth  of  South 


W.  W,  Holland 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 


Urey  Woodson 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger 


VALTER  C.  JOHNSON,  Chairman  of  Board,  S.  N.  P.  A. 
General  Manager,  Chattanooga  News 


K  Baird  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(letted  to  give  each  state  in  the  region  a  voice  in  the  Association’s 
The  officers  and  board  determine  all  matters  of  policy.  Head- 
~'.ers  office  at  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of  Cranston  Williams,  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  wide-flung  membership. 


M.  S.  Foster 

Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle 


bred  Sullens 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News 


^iley  L.  Morgan 
"y-Treanirer,  S.  N.  P.  A. 


A.  E.  Clarkson 
Houston  PoMt-DitpaUh 


E.  K.  Gaylord 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 


L.  K.  Nicholson 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa 
tion  History  in  Outline-1903-1927 


The  first  co-operative  advertising  cam- 
paign  to  sell  the  South  to  the  nation^ 
launched  in  1912  by  Printers' 
through  George 
M.  Kohn,  on  a 
basis  subscrib- 
n  g  newspapers 
paying  their  pro  ‘ 

rata  part  direct-  H 
Printers’  H 
Ink  without  the  H 
s.  X.  p.  A.  be-  B 
n  g  responsible. 

The  schedule  pro- 
18 

pages,  with  $955 
pledged.  AI  o  r  e  /  Jk 

than  routine  work  ' - -  -  ** 

in  association  af-  „  . 

fairs  developed 
from  this  cam¬ 
paign,  with  additional  labcjrs  falline  on 
Secretary  W.  M.  Clemens. 

.^t  the  Noy.,  1913,  executive  commit¬ 
tee  meeting  m  Birmingham,  Victor  H 
Hanson,  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Aj’tfj,  offered  a  motion,  seconded  In 
\\  alter  C.  Johnson,  that  something  defi¬ 
nite  and  tangible  be  developed  “on  the 
proper  method  of  advertising  the  Sooth 
and  Southern  newspapers.”  That  motioo 
was  adopted  unanimously  and  the  first 
comnuttee  to  take  charge  of  an  S  N 
P.  A.  advertising  campaign  was  Cortis 
the  oldest  past  B.  Johnson,  chairman;  F.  W.  R  Hin 

le-  Tiws-Ui^; 

''  •.  ,V-  ^Halstead,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
r-  ^''ssrs.  Hanson  and 

y\.  L.  Johnson  have  served  continuoosly 
in  connection  with  the  details  of  every 
S.  X.  P.  A.  cam- 

.  .  directors  and  lyiign  since  the  [“  "  ' 

More  fr^uently  it  is  found  fits^  one  started 

k  The  year 

prior  was  a  pri-  K _  • 


"^HIS  history  was  compiled  from  records  gathered  hy  Walter  C.  Johnson 
when  secretary-treasurer  with  an  idea  of  publishing  a  complete  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association  history.  There  is  no  oflicTa)  record  of 
meetings  prior  to  the  12th  convention  in  .Atlanta  in  1914.  Information  about 
meetings  previous  to  that  time  were  secured  from  newspaper  accounts  in 
the  cities  where  the  conventions  were  held,  and  when  the  first  research 
started  it  was  not  known  when  the  first  and  subsequent  meetings  took  place. 
A  careful  search  of  the  files  of  the  Nashville  Banner  by  the  late  Edgar  M. 
Foster  furnished  the  data  which  gave  a  majority  of  the  leads  in  assisting 
Mr.  Johnson  to  get  information  giving  the  dates,  meeting  places,  officers 
and  members  of  the  executive  committees. 


written  from  day  to  day  by  the  publishers 
who  form  it.  Al- 
ways  aggressive, 
always  pioneering, 
always  venturing 

is  unique  among 
publishers’  asso- 
ciations. 

Every  effort  to 
|B|i  restrict  the  ac- 

tivities  of  the  as- 
II  sociatiun  so  as 

not  to  replace, 
conflict  with  or 
-  duplicate  the 

il.  H.  Caban.ss,  "ork  of  other 

1903-1905  organizations  has 

met  with  demant 
the  membership  that  the  organization  be 
strengthened,  developed  and  continued  so 
as  to  perform  a  distinct  service  to  a 
large  group  of  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  which  have  much  in  common  through 
training,  economics,  trade  and  climate. 

The  life  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  can  be  divided  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  periods,  marked  plainly  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  when  the  25  years  are  viewed  as  a 
whole.  The  first  13  years  comprised  a 
delightful  and  romantic  period  when  the 
social  events  of  the  annual  ^therings 
were  highspots.  The  conventions  were 
made  official  occasions  in  the  cities. 

Those  first  13  meetings  were  held  in 
12  different  cities, 
Atlanta  enter- 
taining  the  first 
and  twelfth  con¬ 
ventions.  The 
last  12  conven¬ 
tions  have  been 
held  without  re¬ 
gard  to  local  fea- 
but  aimed 


Rufus  \.  Rhodes, 
1909-1910 


C.  B.  Johnson 
1910-1911 


J.  P.  C/.LDWELl. 
1908-1909 


signed  as  secretary  to  United  States  Sen-  (X.  L’.J  Obsener,  is 

ator  W.  J.  Harris  to  accept  the  position,  president  active  in  the  association  today,  man. 

Williams,  a  World  War  veteran,  learned  he  having  served  in  1910-11.  _ , 

the  mechanical  side  of  the  printing  busi-  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  and  \’,  H  Hanson, 
ness  as  a  youngster  in  his  father’s  office,  the  names  of  those  most  active  in  S.  X.  ‘ 

the  Greensboro  Herald-Journal.  From  P.  A-  affairs  as  officers  and  directors  in 
1915  until  he  entered  the  army  in  1917.  are  found  the  men  who  have  been  most 
he  was  editor  and  general  manager  of  successful  as  newspaper 

the  Americus  (Ga.)  Times-Recorder.  publishers.  IT  '  ^  .  _ 

On  his  maternal  side,  he  is  great  grand-  that  the  person  on  the  business  side  of  in  1914. 
son  of  ColcHiel  Ccwnelius  R.  Hanlieter,  the  newspaper  is  active  in  the  associa- 
of  .Atlanta,  a  pioneer  editor  and  pub-  tion,  but  the  secret  of  bringing  about  full  vate  arrangement 

lisher.  co-operation  from  the  editorial  depart-  between  Printers’ 

The  association  has  met  in  13  different  ment  is  still  being  sought.  Ink  and  certain 

cities  for  its  25  conventions.  Eleven  Experiments,  inventions,  innovations  members,  al- 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Asheville,  and  pioneering  have  always  been  encour-  though  encour- 
N.  C.,  in  the  last  13  years  and  Atlanta  aged  and  fostered  by  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  aged  and  a  p- 
has  entertained  3  conventions.  The  association  came  into  being  when  proved  by  the  as- 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the  modern  machinery  and  equipment  was  in  sociation. 

New  Orleans  States  and  Shreveport  the  progressive  stages  of  development,  The  printing 
Times,  is  the  only  active  S.  N.  P.  A.  and  nowhere  did  these  future  successes  school  idea  was 
member  today  who  was  a  member  of  the  receive  greater  encouragement  than  first  developed  by 
first  executive  committee,  which  was  among  the  individual  publishers  who  the  S.  X'.  P.  A. 

later  displaced  in  the  organization  by  a  formed  the  S.  N.  P.  .A.  .An  accurate  the  Macon  Print- 

board  composed  of  directors  from  each  roll  of  the  most  successful  newspaper  iiig_  School  was  started.  Out  of  that 

state.  He  was  present  at  the  original  men  in  the  South  since  1903  will  show  project  and  experiences  have  grown  up 

meeting  and  has  been  very  active  in  as-  that  every  person  on  that  list  has  been  printing  schools  all  over  the  country, 
sociation  affairs.  He  has  carried  the  active  in  S.  N.  P.  .A.  affairs.  No  greater  some  fostered  and  supported  by  assoda- 
burden  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  fight  in  behalf  testimonial  could  be  given  an  association,  tions  and  others  by  individuals, 
of  a  reduction  in  second  class  postage  for  no  one  would  say  that  the  success  of  V  H.  Hanson  and  Walter  C.  JiAnson 
rates  in  the  last  few  years.  Col.  Ewing  these  persons  came  as  a  result  of  their  are  the  only  two  men  who  have  filled 
served  on  the  executive  committee  for  own  individuality  and  ideas.  every  office  in  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  Mr.  Han- 

the  first  three  years  and  returned  to  the  Dry  mats  received  among  their  first  son  has  the  longest  record  of  continuous 
board  as  a  member  in  1921.  trials  through  the  interest  of  the  S.  X.  connection,  for  he  was  present  at  the 

The  territory  did  not  include  the  P.  A.  in  1916,  when  experiments  were  organization  meeting  in  Atlanta.  He 

states  of  Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia  made  by  the  Houston  Chronicle,  the  Co-  was  secretary-treasurer  from  1906  to 
when  first  organized.^  Oklahoma  came  lumbia  State  and  the  Chattanooga  1911,  when  he  was  elected  vice-presideBt 
into  the  association  in  1920  and  West  Nezvs  and  the  results  given  to  the  mem-  He  was  president  in  1912-13  and  served 
Virginia  entered  in  1924.  bership  in  the  first  bulletin  issued  as  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Charlotte  by  the  association,  dated  Jan.  1,  1917.  tee  from  1913  to  1920,  and  chairman  of 

the  board  from 

association 

“While  the 

newspaper  men  F.  G.  Biu, 

delighted  to  get  I917-1919 


tures, 

chiefly  at  a  busi¬ 
ness  program  for 
the  membership. 

The  activities 
of  one  man  are 
indelible  upon  the 
history  of  the  a 
on  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  period,  for  W’alter 
C.  Johnson  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
.Neivs  became  secretary-treasurer  in  1916. 
Within  a  few  months  after  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  member¬ 
ship  drive  was  launched  and  the  first 
bulletin  was  issued  in  Jan.,  1917.  When 
he  became  secretary-treasurer  the  mem¬ 
bership  numbered  66,  and  today  there 
are  200  members.  He  has  been  an  active 
official  every  year  since  1913.  He  was 
a  director  in  1913  and  1914;  elected  vice- 
president  in  1915;  secretary-treasurer  in 
1916;  president  in  1925;  chairman  of  the 


T.  C.  Hemphill, 
1905-1906 


board  in  1926-27. 


The  third  and  present  period  started 
in  1924,  when  the  affairs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  required  more  attention  than  could 
be  given  by  a 
member,  and  then 
it  was  decided  to 
create  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager, 
with  this  person 
being  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of 
a  permanent 
headquarters  of¬ 
fice  at  Chatta- 
nooga.  The 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  selected  as 
the  first  manager, 
Cranston  W  i  1  - 
Hams,  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  Ga.,  who  re- 


F.  P.  Glam, 
1906-1907 


R.  W.  Bbown, 
1911-1912 


V.  H.  Hanson, 
1912-1913 


F.  R.  W.  Hinman, 
1914-1915 
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17 

of  that 
own  up 
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assoda- 

Johnson 
ve  filled 
[r.  Han- 
ntinnons 
at  the 
ta.  He 
m  to 
resident 
i  served 
commit- 
rman  of 


lU. 

119 


Tennessee 
Texas  . . . 


tner  and  to  meet  each  other  socially, 
w  did  not  overlook  the  business  ob- 
^  which  brought  them  together. 

talked  business  at  the  morning 
^ing,  after  the  general  details  of  the 
onianiaation  had 
vjjn  completed 
Rafter  a  barl^- 
gu  dinner  at  the 
Piedmont  Driv- 

Oub,  they 
back  to  the 
l*gel  and  ^gan 
Inkiness  discus- 
dons  anew.” 

There  is  no 
better  way  to  tell 
die  story  of  the 
leginning  of  the 
S.  N.  P-  A.  than 
«  print  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  full  from 

Atlanta  Con- . ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Dilation  which  told  of  the  organization. 
Itat  story  follows: 

“At  a  well  attended  and  enthusiastic 
of  representative  as  well  as 
Mounent  Southern  newspaper  men  held 
J^day  at  the  Piedmcmt  Hotel,  there 
oas  organized  the  Southern  Newspaper 
pribBshers’  Association.  Officers  were 
ejected,  general  plans  for  getting  on  a 
working  basis  were  outlined,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  of  the  South,  or 
nany  of  them,  at  least,  are  now  ready 
»  meet  jointly  any  practical  business 
problems  that  present  themselves. 

“V^le  the  newspaper  men  delighted 
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District  of  Columbia. 


Daily 

S.  Weekly 

Weekly 

Daily 

S.  Weekly 

Weekly 

19 

3 

202 

25 

5 

148 

26 

3 

220 

33 

6 

221 

3 

0 

31 

5 

0 

30 

15 

5 

129 

64 

7 

161 

25 

5 

281 

25 

6 

234 

27 

20 

233 

29 

18 

182 

26 

5 

IbO 

15 

1 

130 

17 

2 

147 

15 

4 

102 

17 

5 

193 

13 

6 

143 

84 

10 

792 

66 

17 

601 

27 

9 

176 

40 

28 

177 

11 

0 

119 

50 

5 

399 

11 

16 

99 

15 

12 

84 

14 

3 

235 

20 

8 

187 

77 

14 

674 

103 

28 

682 

34 

4 

170 

27 

It 

153 

20 

5 

150 

30 

5 

130 

479 

109 

4,011 

575 

167 

3.764 

T.ss.  H.  Allison, 
1919-1920 


cers :  President,  vice-president,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  and  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members,  besides  the 
president  and  secretary,  who  will  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

“  ‘The  terms  of  officers  shall  be  one 


of  the  executive  committee,  in  addition 
to  the  officers  who  are  ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers:  Robert  Ewing,  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States;  Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  of  the 
Birminghemi  News;  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of 


nowhere  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  press 
more  felt,  and  nowhere  is  the  influence 
of  the  newspaper  more  powerful  than 
right  here  in  the  Southern  states.’  (iov- 
eriior  Terrell  expressed  great  regret  that 
he  was  unable  to 
join  the  news¬ 
paper  men  in 
their  barbecue  at 
the  Piedmont 
Qub,  but  said  he 
was  detained  by 
important  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol. 

“A  happy  and 
fitting  response 
to  the  address  of 
the  governor  was 
made  by  R.  N. 

Rhodes,  of  the 
B i rmin  g  ham 
News,  who  was 


CiiAiii.rs  I.  Stewakt, 
19’2-t923 


one  of  the  brightest  ami  most  popular 
after-dinner  speakers  of  the  occasion. 
He  commented  especially  on  what  the 


the  Charlotte  Observer;  J.  C.  Hemphill,  newspaper  men  of  Georgia  ha<l  done  for 


The  objects  of  this  association  shall 
be  to  promote  the  business  interests,  har¬ 
mony  and  prosperity  of  its  members.  It 
is  riot  antagonistic  to  any  national  or¬ 
ganization,  but  it  hopes  to  be  auxiliary 
to  such  national  newspaper  publishers’ 
associations  as  will  work  in  harmony 
with  it.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
_ _  _ „ _  organization  to  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
to  ^”*togrther  anf  to  meet  each  other  Vernal  management  of  the  offices  of  its 
oicaliy,  diey  did  not  overlook  the  busi-  members. 

ntss  (Ejects  which  brought  them  together.  ‘“Discussions  of  all  topics  of  interest 
Thev  talked  business  at  the  morning  or  profit  to  newspapers  are  invited. 

'  ■  « •'fjjg  annual  dues  shall  be  fixed  by 


M.  E.  Fostee, 
1920-1921 


Bceting,  after  the  general  details  of  the 
organization  had  been  completed,  and 
liter  a  tarbecue  dinner  at  the  Piedmont 
Driving  Club,  they  came  back  to  the 
hold  aM  began  business  discussions  anew, 
•Tbe  meeting 
MS  called  to  or¬ 
der  shortly  after 
eleven  o’clock  by 
Hon.  Clark  How- 
^  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  F.P.  Glass, 
of  the  Mont- 
tmery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  to  whose 
enthusiasm  and 
energy  the  pres¬ 
ent  meeting  was 
largely  due,  was 
then  called  to  the 
chair  temporarily. 

H.  H.  Cabaniss, 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  was  made  tempo¬ 
rary  secretary.  A  committee  of  five  was 
then  appointed  to  submit  plans  for  a  per¬ 
manent  organization,  and  while  waiting 
on  this  committee,  the  newspaper  men 
joined  in  a  discussion  of  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  the  guild. 

“Permanent  organization  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
was  perfected  soon  after  the  report  of 
file  committee  was  made.  There  were 
very  few  changes  made  in  the  report,  and 
following  its  adoption  as  a  whole,  per- 
nfflent  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

“The  report  of  the  committee  in  full 
as  adopted  is  as  follows : 

“‘The  committee  on  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  recommend  the  formation  of 
an^  association  to  be  known  as 
“‘The  Southern  Newspaper  Publish- 
«’  Association. 

“‘And  that  the  membership  be  con¬ 
fined  to  daily 
newspapers  of 
Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  Missis- 
jpi.  Louisiana. 

Texas,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Arkansas, 
fcntucky  and 
Plonda. 

““We  recom- 
■®d  that  the 
*®nal  meeting, 

^  and  place 
fie  sdwed  by  the 
executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

“We  recommend  the  following  offi- 


the  executive  committee,  not  to  exceed 
$60  per  annum. 

‘‘  ‘Respectfully, 

•“F.  P.  Glass, 

A- “  ‘T.  T.  Stockton, 

“  ‘J.  C.  Hemphill, 

“  ‘Robert  Ewing, 

‘‘  ‘H.  H.  C.\BANISS.' 

‘‘After  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
report,  Mr.  Howell  nominated  F.  P. 
Glass,  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
for  permanent  president,  and  H.  H.  Ca¬ 
baniss,  of  the  -Atlanta  journal,  for  sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Glass  insisted  that  someone 
who  was  more  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  business  department  of  a  newspaper 
than  himself  should  be  chosen  president. 
After  some  discussion  on  this  line,  Mr. 
Glass  making  his  refusal  positive.  H.  H. 
Cabaniss  was  nominated  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  Mr.  Glass  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  positions  of  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  ac¬ 
clamation. 


of  the  Charleston  News  &  Courier;  E. 
M.  Foster,  of  the  Nashville  Bonner;  T. 
T.  Stockton,  of  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union  &  Citisen;  and  A.  R.  Holderby, 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

“The  association  then  decided  that  the 
amount  of  the  annual  dues  should  be 
fixed  by  the  executive  committee  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  not  to  exceed  $60. 

‘‘The  secretary  was  authorized  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  assistant  when  the  business  of 
the  association  became  such  as  to  war¬ 
rant  it,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the 
funds  arising  from  the  annual  dues. 

‘‘Outside  of  scxne  discussion  as  to  busi¬ 
ness  matters  affecting  -newspapers  gen¬ 
erally,  there  was  no  other  business  of 
importance  transacted,  but  throughout 
the  meeting  there  was  an  air  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  indicated  that  the  newspaper 
managers  meant  to  get  together  and  to 
stay  together  for  their  mutual  good. 
spirit  of  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
was  engendered  and  the  results  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  felt  at  no  very  distant 
day. 

‘‘At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
meeting.  Gov.  Terrell  came  into  the  hall 
by  special  invitation.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  gathering  by  President  Cabaniss 
and  made  a  brief  speech  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  newspaper  men  of  the 
South  upon  getting  together  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  their  organization 
will  yield  unbounded  success,  (jovernor 
Terrell  said  he  had  been  told  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  newspaper  men  of  the  South. 
‘That  being  true,’  the  governor  said,  ‘you 
are  the  prominent  and  representative 


Cl.  Newmyee, 
1923  1925 


‘‘The  following  were  chosen  members  newspaper  men  of  the  whole  country,  for 
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Enrollment  in  Certain  Types  of  Schools,  by  States,  According  to 
1924  Federal  Census 


Elementary  schools 
and  kindergartens 


Secondary  schools 


Normal  schools 
and  teachers’ 
colleges 


Universities, 
colleges,  and 
professional 
schools 


f 


State 

Continental 
United  States 

20,898.930 

(largely 

estimated) 

1,473,145 

Public 

3.434,525 

Private 

306.562 

Public  Private 

229,997  15.672 

Public 

241,265 

Private 

423,001 

.Mabama  . 

543.262 

15,567 

59,644 

7,678 

6,461 

460 

4,232 

2,431 

Arkansas  . 

474,427 

2,452 

27,805 

2,930 

1.739 

1,389 

1,823 

Delaware  ....... 

33,430 

370 

5.213 

508 

536 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

59.838 

9,485 

12,226 

3,263 

527 

70 

76 

12,525 

Florida  . 

243.218 

5,542 

23,301 

1,353 

2,152 

797 

(leorgia  . 

683,816 

9,485 

64.995 

5,738 

1,304 

5,070 

6,469 

Kentuckv  . 

526.949 

11,494 

41,957 

10,203 

4,487 

3,005 

3,742 

Louisiana  . 

349,225 

22,491 

41,730 

3,483 

2,111 

1,998 

4,477 

Maryland . 

228.212 

23,374 

28,303 

4,038 

1,960 

38 

5,557 

7,928 

Mississippi  . 

530.797 

5,460 

30,303 

3,529 

1.432 

3.288 

2,146 

Missruri  . 

630.720 

47,288 

100,379 

7,520 

12.866 

5 

5.390 

15,314 

North  Carolina. . . 

752,585 

17.312 

42,399 

8,289 

2,029 

1,704 

4,463 

6,363 

Oklahoma  . 

575,420 

2,701 

81,963 

1,636 

13,298 

5,877 

3.019 

South  Carolina... 

441.056 

6.640 

26,809 

3,129 

543 

22 

3,905 

3,920 

Tennessee  . 

610.552 

18,050 

48,251 

7,472 

5,633 

3,293 

1.821 

8.273 

T  exas  . 

1.017.814 

13,652 

178.658 

6,624 

13,094 

42 

10,092 

15,286 

Virginia  . 

506.628 

7,531 

50,549 

7,888 

6,317 

929 

4,926 

6,558 

West  Virginia . . . 

369,269 

7,054 

32.970 

1,926 

4,366 

2,720 

1,782 

A.  Elliott, 
1921-1922 


Illiteracy  is  being  wiped  out  of  the  Sooth.  In  1870  only  32  per  cent  of  the 
white  children  of  3  to  19  years  of  age  attended  school.  Ilie  figures  today,  in 
most  states,  rank  equal  to  those  of  northern  states.  Nearly  2,000,000  negro  children 
are  receiving  free  public  school  education.  In  some  states  the  length  of  the  school 
term  has  been  increased  more  than  a  third.  After  the  Civil  War  23  per  cent  of 
the  white  population  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  percentage  today  is 
under  7.  Illiteracy  among  negroes  has  declined  from  83  per  cent  in  1870  to  an 
average  of  approximately  23  per  cent. 


this  state,  and  spoke,  too,  of  her  states¬ 
men.  He  paid  an  interesting  tribute  to 
Governor  Terrell. 

“The  meeting  then  adjourneil  and  took 
a  special  car  for  the  Piedmont  Driving 
Qub,  where  a  splendid  barbecue,  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Howlett 
joyner,  was  served. 

‘‘At  the  Driving  Club  the  visiting 
newspaper  men  were  the  guests  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Journal.  The  table 
was  prepared  in  the  New  York  building, 
since  the  weather  was  too  inclement  to 
permit  of  the  dinner  being  served  in  the 
open  aii;.  President  Cabaniss  acted  as 
toastmaster  and,  after  an  excellent  repost, 
called  on  many  of  the  newspaper  men 
present  for  after-dinner  remarks.  There 
were  just  fifty-two  newspaper  men  who 
sat  around  the  table  and  almost  any  kind 
of  a  hand  want¬ 
ed  might  have 
been  drawn 
from  the  bunch. 

There  were  edi¬ 
tors  -  in  -  chief, 
managing  edi¬ 
tors,  business 
managers,  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors 
a  n  (1  advertising 
agents,  ami  those 
who  work  the 
( >thcr  side  of 
the  game.  It 
was  a  jolly,  gen¬ 
ial  gathering,  en¬ 
joyed  by  every¬ 
one  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 

“James  R.  Gray,  of  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
luil,  spoke  first,  urging  a  strenuous  or¬ 
ganization  of  Southern  newspaper  men, 
one  which  might  successfully  deal  with 
important  problems  as  they  presented 
themselves.  Clark  Howell  spoke  of  the 
.Atlanta  sjMrit  and  said  that  while  At¬ 
lanta’s  great  newspapers  might  be  divided 
on  editorial  issues,  they  always  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  when  it  came  to 
working  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  city. 

“R.  N.  Rhodes,  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  said  the  Atlanta  spirit  had  im¬ 
pressed  itself  on  Birmingham  and  that 
city  was  now  working  along  similar 
lines.  He  urged  that  every  man  bend 
his  best  efforts  to  the  success  of  the 
newspaper  association.  (3ol.  J.  H.  Estill, 
of  the  Savannah  News,  was  introduced 
by  Toastmaster  Cabaniss  as  the  Nestor 
of  the  Georgia  press.  Col.  Estill  told 
several  interest¬ 
ing  stories  and 
made  a  strong 
appeal  for  thor¬ 
ough  o  r  g  aniza- 
tion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the 
South. 

“J.  C.  Hemp¬ 
hill ,  of  the 
Charleston  News 
&  Courier,  said 
his  paper  would 
celebrate  its  one 
hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  this  year 
and  lie  cordially 
invited  the 
Sfiiithern  newspaper 


Waltee  C.  Johnson, 
1925-1926 

men  to  meet  with 
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him  in  Charleston  to  celebrate  the  occa-  p- 
sion.  He  said,  ‘What  Charleston  needs 
most  of  all  is  that  Atlanta  spirit  which 
had  been  referred  to.’  Robert  Ewing, 
of  the  New  Orleans  States,  said  he  felt 
that  the  South  was  unquestionably  the 
section  for  the  young  man.  He  thought 
the  association  should  get  solidly  to¬ 
gether  and  work  energetically  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all.  F.  P.  Glass,  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  was  intr<xluced  by 
President  Cabaniss  as  the  man  to  whom 
the  success  of  the  old  association  had  jjj 
been  largely  due  and  to  whose  iuspira-  p 
tion  the  present  gathering  might  be  at-  r 
tributed.  Mr.  Glass  urged  that  the  news-  ^ 
paper  men  should  get  together  with  a  ^ 
view  to  increasing  the  circulation  of  each  -r 
by  building  up  the  advertising  depart-  J 
ment. 

“Bruce  llaldeinan,  of  the  Louisiillc 
Coiiricr-JouriMl,  and  Eugene  Knott,  of 
the  Louisz’iUe  Post,  made  brief  remarks 
joining  in  the  general  hope  that  the  liar-  H.^ 
monions  union  of  the  newsptijK'r  men  of 
the  Scmth  would  result  in  great  benefit  t"’' 
to  the  industry.  A.  R.  Holderby,  Jr.,  b.v 
of  the  Richmond  Tintcs-l)isf>atch,  said 
he  was  young  in  the  business  but  could  tio 
probably  give  some  jtointers  on  consoli-  ttS* 
dation. 

“D.  A.  Tompkins  naged  that  the  news-  ^ns 
papers  of  the  South  should 
not  only  for  their  owi 


New  Orleans  where  modern  architecture  blends  with  the  glories  of  the  world-famous  old  city. 


S.  X.  P.  A.  president,  Frank  P.  Glass,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  At  this  members  to  meet  once  a  year  to  discuss 
meeting  the  secretary-treasurer  was  pro-  the  various  problems  that  enter  into 
vided  with  his  first  salary  of  $200  a  year,  newspaper  making.”  Secretary  Hanson 
In  Charlotte,  at  the  sixth  convention,  announced  at  that  meeting  that  member^ 
a  telegram  was  sent  to  Speaker  Joe  had  failed  to  give  full  co-operation  to 
Cannon  demanding  that  removal  of  the  the  committee  on  the  advertising  pro¬ 
duty  on  wood  pulp  be  no  longer  delayed,  gram  recommended  the  previous  year,  but 
and  the  Appalachian  and  W  hite  Moun-  that  a  “Southern  edition”  of  Printers' 
tain  forest  reserve  bill  was  endorsed.  Ink  had  been  arranged  for  without  as- 
George  Harvey,  of  Harper's  Weekly,  sociation  support,  but  through  individual 
was  a  prominent  speaker  at  the  meeting,  members. 

.V  topic  discussed  at  the  seventh  con-  The  comic  supplement  was  described 
vention  in  Birmingham  in  1909  was  the  by  R.  W.  Brown,  of  the  LouisreiUe  Tims, 
suggestion  that  a  number  of  members  co-  as  “ordinarily,  to  intelligent  people,  an 
operate  in  establishing  a  first  class  news  abomination,  but  the  children  want  it, 
bureau  in  Washington  with  several  men  an<l  it  is  a  necessary  evil.” 
who  would  send  out  for  simultaneous  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  ot 
publication  a  budget  of  general  Southern  the  Associated  Press,  was  the  outstand- 

'  '  ing  guest  at  the  1911  convention  in  liuis- 
Second  class  postage  rates  were  ville.  The  association  unanimously 
being  discussed  then,  for  one  topic  was  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  Canadian 
about  the  effort  being  made  to  secure  a  reciprocity  and  commending  the  South¬ 
ern  Commercial  Congress. 

.\  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  1912 
in  Knoxville  condemning 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  for  rec- 
second  class  postage 
_  rates  be  increased  from  1  to  2  cents  per 
recently  pound.  When  New  Orleans  was  selected 
as  the  1913  meeting  palace,  it  was  recom- 
'  mended  that  consideration  be  given  to  an 

r -  C— 1.  Goethals  to  visit 

A.  F.  Sanford,  Knoxville  the  Panama  Canal  project.  The  adver- 


work  together  Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  of  the  Xash- 
n  benefit  but  along  Banner,  one  of  the  hosts  at  the 

industrial  lines.  The  newspapers  of  the  second  convention,  suggested  that  a  com- 

South,  he  .said,  would  have  progressed  in  mittee  visit  the  paper  mill  of  the  Kansas 

the  same  degree  of  union  and  harmony.  City  Star  and  get  other  information  on 

What  thev  need,  he  said,  is  co-operation,  the  suggestion  that  Southern  dailies  act 

“Interesting  remarks  were  also  made  jointly  in  the  purchase  of  paper.  A  mo- 

bv  C.  R.  Pendleton,  of  the  Macon  Tele-  tion  to  this  effect  was  adopted. 
graph:  E.  W.  Barrett,  of  the  Binning-  At  the  fourth  meeting  a  notable  guest 

/law  Age-Herald,  and  Chas.  Rucker,  of  "'as  S.  S.  Rogers,  president  of  the  A.  N.  .  „  „ 

the  S.  S.  S.  Company.  P-  A.  and  business  manager  of  the  Chi-  news,  as  well  as  news  pictures  and  fea- 

“The  gathering  of  newspaper  men  then  cago  Daily  Rezes.  tures. 

returned  to  the  Piedmont  Hotel,  where.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  \yere 
after  a  short  session,  thev  adjourned  itwc  the  building  up  of  classified  advertising; 

(jfg  '  obligations  of  the  non-advertising  busi- 

“The  newspaper  men  present  at  the  »ess  community  towards  the  press,  with  per  pound, 

meeting  included  the  following;  F.  P.  especial  reference  to  the  members  of  the 

Glass,  of  the  Montgomerv  Advertiser;  legal  medical  profession;  protection  m 

J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charleston  News  &  'he  matter  of  returns  from  newsdealers;  the  day  in 

Courier;  D.  .‘\.  Tompkins,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server;  Col.  J.  H.  Estill,  Savannah 
Nritfs;  Paul  E.  Rapier,  Mobile  Daily 
Register;  Eugene  Knott,  Louis-znlle  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  Bruce  Haldeman,  Louisznllc 
Courier-Journal;  Robert  Ewing,  New 
Orleans  States;  Clark  Howell,  T.  J. 

Kelley,  J.  R.  Holliday  and  Nichols,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution ;  Ross  C.  Smith,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Age-Herald ;  James  J.  Smith, 

Birmingham  Ledger;  F.  H.  Miller, 

Montgomery  Journal;  V.  H.  Hanson, 

Montgomery  Advertiser;  Edgar  M.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Nashinlle  Banner;  James  R.  Gray, 

H.  H.  Cabaniss  and  Charles  D.  Atkin¬ 
son.  Atlanta  Journal;  E.  B.  Hook,  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle;  C.  I.  Groover,  Colum¬ 
bus  EnqtUrer-Sun ;  A.  R.  Holderby,  Jr., 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  R.  'L.  Mc- 
Kenney,  Macon  Nezos;  C.  R.  Pendleton, 

Macon  Telegraph;  Rufus  N.  Rhodes, 

Birmingham  News;  Louis  N.  Bruegger- 
hoff,  Shrezvport  Titnes;  T.  T.  Stockton, 

Jacksonville  Times-Union;  Col.  John 
Temple  Graves  and  Charles  Daniel,  At¬ 
lanta  Nezvs;  E.  W.  Barrett,  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald ;  P.  H.  Gambrell,  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph;  and  F.  B.  Arendell,  of 
Raleigh.” 

.Active  texlay  with  S.  N.  P.  A.  papers 
are  the  following  men  present  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  meeting ;  Robert  Ewing, 

Clark  Howell,  J.  R.  Holiday,  h".  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  'V.  H.  Hanson,  Charles  D.  Atkinson 
and  R.  L  McKenney. 

At  the  second  convention,  two  topics 
were  listed  for  discussion  which  have 
remained  in  the  forefront  at  every  con¬ 
vention  since  that  time — labor  and  news¬ 
print  paper  supply.  At  that  meeting  a 
special  S.  N.  P.  A.  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  co-operate  with  a  similar 
A.  N.  P.  A.  committee  on  the  matter 
of  newsprint  paper.  '  Some  members 
suggested  that  it  was  a  duplication  of 
A.  N.  P.  A.  work,  but  finally  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  should  have 
a  committee  also. 

No  records  are  available  of  many 
topics  discussed  at  the  organization 
meeting,  but  some  of  those  broached  «it 
the  second  convention  in  1904  include : 

“W  hat  is  the  best  way  to  handle  for¬ 
eign  agencies  in  order  to  secure  rates 
and  to  get  along  smoothly,”  led  by  V. 


special  newspaper  rate  of  one  half  cent 
Tennessee  had  the  largest 
representation  at  the  convention.  convention 

Extra  A.  P.  wires  were  the  order  of 

1909,  for  a  discussion  came  ommending  that 
the  possibility  of  making  white  print  on  the  topic :  “Are  the  members  using 
paper  from  cotton  stalks ;  coupon  method  it  pleased  with  the  extra  wire 
of  securing  classified  advertising ;  agents’  put  on  by  the  A.  P.  ?” 

discounts  for  advertising  soliciting;  ef-  At  the  1909  meeting  a  committee,  i _ 

fects  of  magazine,  street  card  and  bill-  composed  of  James  M.  Thomson,  Nezu  invitation  from  Gen. 

hoard  advertising  upon  newspapers;  the  Orleans  Item;  /  "  '  *  "  •••  ■  - _  - _ -  ^  _ 

post-office  construction  of  the  lottery  Joiinud,  and  Edgar  M.  Foster,  Nashznlle  tising  campaign  was  again  discussed  and 
laws.  Banner,  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  leadership  in  urging  a  program  was 

The  fifth  convention  in  1907  was  a  plan  to  “present  the  Southern  field  and  taken  by  J.  R.  Holliday,  of  the  Atlanta 
combination  affair,  with  Richmond  as  its  resources  most  attractively  to  the  big  Constitution.  He  was  chairman  of  a 
the  host,  but  some  of  the  sessions  were  advertisers  of  the  North  and  West.”  special  committee,  which  recommended 
held  on  the  boat,  Pocahontas,  en  route  to  At  the  Birmingham  meeting,  Rufus  N.  that  $400  be  spent  in  Printers’  Ink,  and 
Norfolk,  and  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi-  Rhodes,  of  the  Birmingham  Nezvs,  was  the  executive  committee  was  authorized 
tion.  The  late  Senator  Medill  McCor-  elected  president,  but  died  before  the  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $750  in  adver- 
mick,  at  that  time  with  the  Chicago  Trib-  meeting  in  1910  at  Mobile.  When  Vice-  tising  the  South.  The  convention  adopt¬ 
ive,  spoke  on  ^he  “Technical  Side  of  President  Curtis  B.  Johnson  opened  the  ed  th^e  recommendation  and  the  first  cam- 
Newspaper  Work.”  St.  Elmo  Massen-  convention,  he  said  it  was  the  first  time  paign  was  started, 
gale  spoke  on  the  “Relations  of  the  an  S.  N.  P.  A.  president  had  died  be-  The  New  Orleans  meeting  in  1913 
.Agency  to  the  Publisher.”  On  the  ride,  fore  completing  his  term.  After  a  trib-  voted  to  continue  one  ad  each  month  in 
the  battleship  Alabama  fired  a  salute  of  ute  to  Col.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Johnson  briefly  Printers’  Ink.  The  only  available  ac- 
12  guns  when  the  Pocahontas  passed  in  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  count  of  that  convention  comes  from  the 
Hampton  Roads  in  honor  of  the  retiring  when  he  said :  “Its  organization  was  New  Orleans  Item,  and  the  events  ap¬ 
parently  amused  the  reporter,  for  here 

- - - — - — -  are  some  extracts  : 

“Frank  Glass,  of  the  Birmingham 
^  j  ‘  Nezvs,  broke  into  the  discussion  to  ask 

*'‘,1  whether  nice  newspapers  ever  accepted 

pay  for  a  fraudulent  ad  after  they  had 
y  inadvertently.  A  score  arose  and 

^  I  save  him  the  proper  answer. 

I  P  |M.  •  “The  convention  was  getting  all 

.«\j  I  if.  if  I  wrought  up  about  advertising  agencies, 

i'L  Clark  Howell,  of  the  Atlcmta  Con- 

11  stitution,  was  gesticulating  painfully  in 

iff  effort  to  show  that  the  poor  down- 

trodden  newspaper  man  ought  to  form  a 
1  union  against  the  predatory  advertising 

L  when  D.  D.  Moore  inserted 

J  IftlEB  it^f^  f^e  proceedings  remark  tlut 

there  going  to  be  a  boat  trip  on  tM 
for  the  members  moved 

M  f  meeting  adjourn  to  catch  the  boat. 

1^^  “The  Southern  publisher^  nmy 

f  r:  action  the  speed  is  Witness  what 

accomplished  in  II 

Thursday  and  most  of  ypt^day.”  ^ 

and  a  resolution  wishing  Godspeed  to  the 
— - President  of  the  United  wtate>. 

B  'iJL.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

- — - ^ ^ **  — ’** -  The  convention  returned  to  .Atlanta  in 

_  1914  for  its  meeting.  Jason  Rogers  and 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


Central  Methodist  Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOOD 


Federal  and  State  Legislation  to  Confine  Vast  River  Within  Its  Banks  Is  Fundamental  Need 
Something  That  the  Whole  Nation  Must  Deal  With  for  Future 


H  E  Missi^ssippi  By  HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER 

I  last  'three  Secretary  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  months  been  most  t-  o  t-» 

|r  I  I  resolute  on  re-  ''  Ehttor  &  Publisher 

I  o  c  c  u  p  y  i  n  g  its  bravely  for  themselves.  .\s  I  have  said,  events  their  economic  situation  will  im- 

I  mm  natural  tlo(^  plain  these  resources  should  carry  on  until  after  prove  enormously  by  virtue  of  the  con- 

from  Eairo  to  the  results  of  the  havest  are  known.  fidence  and  hope  that  will  immediately 
Liulf.  It  has  One  of  the  most  fundamental  con-  accrue  to  them, 

managed  to  tributions  that  can  be  made,  not  only  in  In  the  long  view  we  have  20,000,000 

W  crumple  up  the  the  long  view  but  in  the  short  view,  is  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  United 

'  ' '  restraining  works  the  quick  passage  of  adequate  flood  con-  States,  a  large  part  of  which  is  still  un- 

of  man  to  the  ex-  trol  legislation  and  appropriations  for  reclaimed,  capable  directly  and  indirectly 

carrying  out  the  measures.  If  these  of  supporting  a  population  within  another 

resumed  some  11,000,000  acres  ot  its  ^ey-  people  could  know  that  their  future  would  quarter  of  a  century  of  5,000.000  to  10.- 

ious  floodground  out  ot  a  total  oi  20,00U,-  be  secure  from  a  repetition  of  these  0(X).(XX).  We  cannot  contemplate  this 

000  acres  which  it  occupied  from  time  to 
lime  before  man  tried  tp^^^nfine  it  to 
the  narrow  ‘  ' 


Cotton  Manufactures  for  the  Cotton-Growing  States  and  for  the 
New  Elngland  States:  1869  to  1925 

(By  Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Census  Bureau) 


The  organization  of  every  available 
agency  into  a  rescue  corps  made  possible 
the  removal  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  the  flood  area  with  practically  no 
loss  of  life  after  the  first  few  days  of 
chaos.  By  effective  co-ordination  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Federal  and  State  agen¬ 
cies,  ample  care  and  protection  has  been 
given  to  the  exiles.  These  periods  are 
now  mostly  passed  and  we  come  into  the 
unromantic  domain  of  reconstruction. 

The  return  of  these  thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies,  many  of  them  to  desolated  homes, 
all  with  increased  indebtedness  due  to  the 
loss  of  crops  they  had  planted  largely 
with  borrowed  money,  and  inability  to 
resume  the  normal  course  of  agriculture, 
indeed  presents  a  difficult  problem  in  re¬ 
construction.  In  any  event  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  these  people  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  single  day  no  matter  how 
much  money  is  available.  It  must  be  a 
step-by-step  undertaking;  first  the  return 
of  families  to  their  homes,  sometimes 
arrying  their  tents  for  temporary  hous¬ 
ing;  second,  a  supply  of  food  to  carry 
them  over  until  some  production  begins ; 
third,  supply  of  a  minimum  number  of 
animals  and  implements  to  start  farming 
operations;  fourth,  a  supply  of  household 
furniture  to  replace  the  necessities  that 
have  been  lost ;  fifth,  the  repair  and  res¬ 
toration  of  homes ;  sixth,  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  of  sanitation  against  malaria  and 
contagious  disease. 

I  believe  the  various  agencies,  state  and 
national,  which  we  have  mobilized  can 
accomplish  these  steps  and  can  carry  the 
burden  until  after  the  harvest.  .At  that 
time  a  new  survey  of  the  situation  will 
need  to  be  taken  to  determine  whether 
the  population  has  the  resources  to  carry 
dirough  until  next  year  and  to  undertake 
farming  operations  for  the  subsequent 
harvest. 

Many  agencies  have  been  brought  to 
^ar  financially  to  assist  in  the  whole 
flood  oroblem — the  Red  Cross  with  the 
publicly  subscribed  fund  of  $15,700,000  the 
^rgency  credit  corporations  which  we 
have  created  with  loaning  capacity  of 
about  $12,000,000.  the  use  of  federal 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  value  of 
sortie  ^,000.0(X)  and  the  special  funds  for 
sanitation  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000 
—oomprise  the  resources  of  assistance 

out^e  the  people  and  states  them.selves.  'Exclusive  of  California, 
also  have  resources  and  are  fighting  California,  Georgia,  Kentucky 


Far  as  eye  can  reach,  cotton  bales  ready  for  shipment  on  Charleston  water  front. 


Cotton-growing  States' 


Xew  England  State: 


Number  of  Wage 
estab-  earners 
lish-  (average 
ments  number) 

.  825  248,071 

.  761  236.198 

.  752  191,537 

.  708  189,180 

.  667  159,302 

.  653  146,633 


Number  of  Wage 


estab-  earners 

lish-  (average 

ments  number) 

488  176,627 

510  208,685 

449  192.438 

459  211,118 

380  195.003 

377  188.984 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  GOLDEN  KEY  TO  POWER 


All  South  Await  Congressional  Action — Developments  in  Tennessee  Valley  Held  Up — Shoals  Now 
Considered  in  Terms  of  Power  Disposal — Complex  Situation  Reviewed 

^  N  A  L 


settlement 
of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy 
toward  Muscle 
Shoals  is  a  matter 
of  first  importance 
to  the  further  in¬ 
dustrial  dev  clop- 
nient  of  the  South. 

Early  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  question 
is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern,  for  lack  of 


By  RUSSELL  KENT 

Corre'ipoTulent  of  The  Birmingham  Nezvs,  Age  Herald,  Montgomery 
Knoxz’illc  Journal 


of  remarkable  extent.  merited  by  a  steam  plant  ot  OU.OOO  horse- 

Continued  industrial  development  in  the  power.  Provision  is  made  in  Wilson 
South  is  dependent  upon  a  supply  of  ^  capacity  ultj. 

power  at  reasonable  rates.  The  energy  inately  to  610,000  horsepower  but  until, 
developed  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  only  a  through  storage  dams  above,  the  primary 
relatively  small  factor  in  this  situation,  output  is  increased  beyond 

considering  alone  the  possible  eventuality  260,000  horsepower,  there  is  no  business 
that  this  energy  will  be  distributed  reason  for  installing  the  additional  units, 
through  a  superpower  system,  but  so  long  The  project  contemplates  the  construc- 
as  indecision  at  Muscle  Shoals  holds  up  Oon  of  another  power  dam,  so  that  with 
other  developments  it  assumes  much  dams  operating  and  control  works 

greater  importance.  above,  the  primary  waterpower  at 

Muscle  Shoals  will 
be  something 


J  more 
than  300.000  horse¬ 
power  and  for 
about  six  months 
of  the  year  there 
will  be  in  excess 
of  500,000  horse¬ 
power. 

Until  Muscle 
Shoals  has  been 
disposed  of  or  a 
definite  policy  de¬ 
termined,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  en¬ 
tire  development 
of  the  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  possibilities  on 
the  upper  Tennes¬ 
see  river  and  its 
tributaries  will  re¬ 
main  dormant. 
Eleven  dam  sites 
have  been  definitely 
located  by  the 
Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  on  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the 
T  ennessee 
around  Knoxville 
and  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  proper  be¬ 
tween  Knoxville 
and  Chattanooga. 
These  11  sites  in 
the  aggregate 
would  give  a  pri¬ 
mary  or  continuous 
output  of  672,000 
horsepower,  more 
than  twice  as 
much  as  figured 
for  Muscle  Shoals 
when  the  latter  has 
been  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  Secondary- 
power,  available 
from  6  to  9 
months  of  the  year, 
would  add  greatly 
to  this  figure,  of 
course. 

For  comparison, 
it  may  be  stated 

Southern  power  companies  have  been  that  the  primary  power  at  Niagara  Falls 
making  a  survey  of  their  territory  with  is  346,000  horsepower  and  that  the  in- 
a  view  to  charting  future  demands.  Con-  stalled  capacity  at  the  Falls  is  562,000 
sumption  in  1926  increased  more  than  18  horsepower,  as  matters  stand  today, 
per  cent  in  the  South,  the  record  shows.  In  addition  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
as  compared  with  an  average  increase  Tennessee  basin  above  Muscle  Shoals, 
throughout  the  country  of  a  little  more  there  are  places  on  the  Tennessee  river 
than  11  per  cent.  The  power  companies’  below  there  which  are  susceptible  of  de¬ 
survey  indicates  that  by  1940.  six  million  velopment. 

additional  horsepower  will  be  required  All  of  these  potential  sources  of  electric 
to  meet  the  public  demands  for  electricity  energy  have  been  made  dependent  upon 
in  the  South.  It  will  cost  two  billion  what  Congress  does  with  Muscle 
dollars  to  construct  this  program,  and  Shoals.  Private  capital  stands  ready  to 
eight  bijlion  more  of  investment  to  bring  develop  these  projects.  The  power  is 
a:lx)ut  its  consumption.  Public  utility  needed  in  the  South.  Through  the 
companies  are  now  building  hydro-elec-  superpower  system,  not  only  would 
trie  plants  of  500,000  horsepower  in  the  power  from  these  other  projects  reach 
Sk)uth  and  steam  plants  of  100,000  horse-  communities  nearby  but  it  would  be  of 
power.  benefit  to  the  entire  Southeast.  As  an 

These  figures  mean  that  13  years  hence,  evidence  of  how  the  electric  companies 
all  of  the  hy-dro-electric  possibilities  of  consider  interconnection  as  important, 
the  South  will  have  been  absorbed  and  it  may  be  recalled  that  13  of  them  joinrf 
that  steam  plants  must  be  constructed  to  in  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to  bid 
care  for  a  deficiency.  for  Muscle  Shoals,  guaranteeing  the 

Muscle  Shoals  is  a  great  hydro-electric  production  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  the 
project.  It  has  at  present,  at  Wilson  distribution  of  power,  and  that  these 
dam,  a  capacity  of  primary  power  {Contimicd  on  f'ogr  IS) 


The  world-famed  Wilson  Dam,  Mnscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  power  engineering. 
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COMPLETE  UST  OF  OFFICERS  OF 
S.  N.  P.  A.  1903-1927 


1903- 1904 

President — H.  H.  Cabaniss  Vice-President — Bruce  Haldeman 

Secretary-Treasurer — F.  P.  Glass 

Executive  Committee 

Robert  Ewing  E.  M.  Foster  D.  A.  Tompkins 

R.  N.  Rhodes  A.  R.  Holderby  J.  C.  Hemphill 

T.  T.  Stockton 

1904- 1905 

President — H.  H.  Cabaniss  Vice-President — Bruce  Haldeman 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  P.  Glass 
Executive  Committee 
J.  C.  Hemphill  Robert  Ewing 

D.  A.  Tompkins  E.  M.  Foster 


President — J.  C.  Hemphill 


1905-1906 


T.  T.  Stockton 
A.  R.  Holderby 
R.  X.  Rhodes 


Victor  Hanson 
VV.  A.  Elliott 
Edgar  M.  Foster 
Curtis  B.  Johnson 

President — F.  G.  Bell 


\'ice- President — G.  J.  Palmer 


D.  A.  Tompkins 
Tlws..  R.  Waring 


President — F.  P.  Glass 


Secretary-Treasurer — F.  P.  Glass 
Executive  Committee 
Robert  Ewing  T.  T.  Stockton 

E.  M.  Foster  J.  H.  Estill 

R.  X.  Rhodes 

1906-1907 

Vice-President — E.  M.  Foster 
Secretary-Treasurer — V.  H.  Hanson 

Executive  Committee 


J.  C.  Hemphill 
G.  F.  Milton 


M.  K.  Duerson 
R.  X.  Rhodes 

1907-1908 


T.  T.  Stockton 
J.  R.  Gray 


Vice-President — J.  P.  Caldwell 
H.  Hanson 


J.  C.  Hemphill 
F.  W.  R.  Hinman 


President — E.  M.  Foster 

Secretary-Treasurer — V 

Executive  Committee 

J.  C.  Hemphill  Leland  Rankin  W.  H.  Jeffries 

M.  K.  Duerson  C.  B.  Johnson 

1908- 1909 

President — J.  P.  Caldwell  •  Vice-President — Rufus  X.  Rhodes 

Secretary-Treasurer — V.  H.  Hanson 
Executive  Committee 
C.  B.  Johnson  F.  L.  Seely 

E.  M.  Foster  R.  W.  Brown 

1909- 1910 

President — Rufus  N.  Rlnxies  \'ice- President — C.  B.  Johnson 

Secretary-Treasurer — V'.  H.  Hanson 

Executive  Committee 

A.  F.  Sanford  A.  E.  Clarkson  F.  W.  R.  Hinman 

F.  G.  Bell  W.  H.  Jeffries  John  Rose 

President — C.  B.  Johnson  1910  1911  Vice-President — R.  W.  Brown 

Secretary-Treasurer — V'.  H.  Hanson 

Executive  Committee 

E.  M.  Foster  Mason  C.  Brunson 

F.  T.  Thompson 

1911-1912 

President— R.  W.  Brown  Vice-President— Victor  H.  Hanson 

Secretary-Treasurer — Geo.  W.  Brunson 

Executive  Committee 

C.  B.  Johnson  F.  W.  R.  Hinman 

A.  F.  Sanford  Robert  H.  Jones 

1912  1913  Vice-President — A.  F.  Sanford 

Secretary-Treasurer — Geo.  W.  Brunson 

Executive  Committee 

C.  B.  Johnson  W.  M.  Clemens 

Elmer  E.  Qarke  .A.  R.  Holderby 

F.  C.  Withers  G.  J.  Palmer 

J.  R.  Holliday  R.  S.  Jones 

Jas.  J.  Smith 

1913-1914 

President— A.  F.  Sanford  Vice-Presdent— F.  W.  R.  Hinman 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.  M.  Qemens 

Executive  Committee 


A.  F.  Sanford 
W.  M.  Qemens 


W.  M.  Clemens 
Frederick  I.  Thompson 

President — V.  H.  Hanson 


R.  W.  Brown 
F.  W.  R.  Hinman 
E.  M.  Foster 
D.  D.  Moore 


1916- 1917 

President — R.  S.  Jones  First  Vice-President — F.  G.  Bell 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Executive  Committee 

V.  H.  Hanson  .A.  F.  Sanford  W.  A.  Elliott 

E.  M.  Foster  W.  E.  Thomas  Robt.  Lathan 

C.  B.  Johnson  G.  J.  Palmer  Elmer  E.  Qarke 

Jas.  H.  Allison  W.  T.  Anderson  W.  B.  Sullivan 

1917- 1918 

President — F.  G.  Bell  First  Vice-President — J.  H.  Allison 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Executive  Committee 

R.  S.  Jones  Arthur  Xewmyer 

F.  C.  Withers  H.  Giovannoli 

S.  L.  Slover  W.  T.  Anderson 

AI.  E.  Foster  W.  G.  Bryan 

1918- 1919 

First  Vice-President — J.  H.  Allison 
Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Executive  Committee 

Victor  Hanson  R.  S.  Jones  .Arthur  Xewmyer 

W.  A.  Elliott  F.  C.  Withers  H.  Giovannoli 

Edgar  M.  Foster  S.  L.  Slover  W.  T.  .Anderson 

Curtis  B.  Johnson  M.  E.  Foster  W.  G.  Bryan 

1919- 1920 

President — Jas.  H.  Allison  First  Vice-President — M.  E.  Foster 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Executive  Committee 

F.  G.  Bell  V.  C.  Moore 

E.  B.  Jeffress  1).  D.  Moore 

M.  K.  Duerson  \V.  W.  Holland 

Elmer  E.  Qarke  .K.  F.  Sanford 

1920- 1921 

First  Vice-President — W.  .A.  Elliott 
Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Executive  Committee 

Urey  Wood.son  T.  M.  Hederman 

E.  Munsey  Slack  John  .A.  Park 

R.  E.  Turner  E.  K.  Gaylord 

.A.  G.  Xewmyer  B.  H.  Peace 

Jas.  H.  Allison 

1921- 1922 

President — W.  .A.  Elliott  First  Vice-President — Chas.  I.  Stewart 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Executive  Committee 

Frank  H.  Miller  Urey  Woodson  E.  K.  Gaylord 

J.  X.  Heiskell  Robt.  Ewing  Robt.  Lathan 

E.  Taylor  T.  M.  Hederman  Mrs.  E.  O.  Susoiig 

Chas.  .Atkin.son  A.  W.  Burch  Marcellus  E.  Foster 

C.  P.  Hasbrook 

1922- 1923 

President — Chas.  I.  Stewart  Chairman  of  Board — A.  G.  Xewmyer 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Board  of  Directors 

F.  Harvey  Miller  W.  W.  Stouffer 

Elmer  E.  Qarke  .A.  G.  Xewmyer 

VV^.  A.  Elliott  T.  M.  Hederman 

Clark  Howell,  Jr.  Josephus  Daniels,  Jr. 


V.  H.  Hanson 
Mrs.  Lois  K.  Mayes 
J.  L.  Mapes 
Chas.  1.  Stewart 


President — M.  E.  Foster 


P'red  I.  Thompson 
J.  N.  Heiskell 
Mrs.  Lois  K.  Mayes 
T.  C.  Harrison 


E.  K.  Gaylord 
R.  C.  Seigling 
\Irs.  W.  W.  Barksdale 
Roy  Watson 
.Allen  Potts 


Elmer  E.  Qarke 
W.  C.  Johnson 
James  M.  Thomson 
W.  L.  Halstead 

Vice-President — W.  L.  Halstead 
Robt.  S.  Jones 


C  B.  Johnson  V,  H.  Hanson 

R.  S.  Jones  A.  R.  Alderberg 

n  »  ;  Eoster  ,  Geo.  W.  Brunson 

R.  W.  Brown  D.  D.  Moore 

1914- 1915 

President — F.  W.  R.  Hinmani 
W.  T.  Ander.son 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.  M.  Qemens 
Executive  Committee 
V.  H.  Hanson  D.  D.  Moore 

C.  B.  Johnson  E.  M.  Foster 

R.  S.  Jones  W.  T.  Anderson 

Elmer  E.  Qarke  Geo.  A.  McQellan 

1915- 1916 

President— W.  T.  Anderson  First  Vice-President— Robt 

Secretary-Treasurer— W.  M.  Qemens 

Executive  Committee 

y.  H.  Hanson  Elmer  E.  Clarke  John  A.  Park 

^  M.  Foster  Chas.  D.  Atkinson 

G.  J.  Palmer  W.  A.  Elliott 

M.  K.  Ehjerson  Robt.  Lathan 


A  R.  Holderby 
A  E  Qarkson 
W.  C  Johnson 
A.  F.  Sanford 


D.  Moore 
F.  G.  Bell 
R-  W.  Brown 


.  S.  Jones 


1923- 1924 

President — A.  G.  Xewmyer  Chairman  of  Board — V.  H.  Hanson 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Board  of  Directors 

V.  H.  Hanson  Robert  Ewing  Alfred  F.  Sanford 

Elmer  E.  Qarke  Fred  Sullens  Roy  Watson 

W.  A.  Elliott  H.  Galt  Braxton  .Allen  Potts 

Clark  Howell,  Jr.  E.  K.  Gaylord  W.  Guy  Tetrick 

H.  Giovannoli  George  R.  Koester 

1924- 1925 

President — .A.  G.  Newmyer  Chairman  of  Board — V.  H.  Hanson 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  C.  Johnson  Manager — Cranston  Williams 

Board  of  Directors 

A’.  H.  Hanson  Robert  Ewing  Wiley  L.  Morgan 

Elmer  E.  Qarke  T.  M.  Hederman  M.  E.  Foster 

R.  A.  Reeder  H.  Galt  Braxton  .Allen  Potts 

Clark  Howell.  Jr.  E.  K.  Gaylord  W.  Guy  Tetrick 

H.  Giovannoli  F.  C.  Withers 

1925- 1926 

President — Walter  C.  Johnson  Chairman  of  Board — A.  G.  Newmyer 

Secretary-Treasurer — Wiley  L.  Morgan  Manager — Cranston  Williams 

^ard  of  Directors 

V.  H.  Hanson  .A.  G.  Xewmyer  C.  P.  J.  Mooney 

J.  S.  Parks  Fred  Sullens  M.  E.  Foster 

F.  B.  Shutts  J.  .A.  Park  M.  K.  Duerson 

J.  A.  Brice  E.  K.  Gaylord  W.  Guy  Tetrick 

H.  Giovannoli  Robert  Lathan 

1926- 1927 

President — J.  A.  Park  Chairman  of  Board — Walter  C.  Johnson 

Secretary-Treasurer — Wiley  L.  Morgan  Manager — Cranston  Williams 

Board  of  Directors 

V.  H.  Hanson  'L.  K.  Nicholson  M.  S.  Foster 

J.  S.  Parks  Fred  Sullens  A.  E.  Qarkson 

Herbert  Felkel  C.  A.  Webb  J.  P.  Fishburn 

Qark  Howell,  Jr.  E.  K.  Gaylord  W.  Guy  Tetrick 

Urey  Woodson  W.  W.  Holland 
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ALABAMA 

City,  Name  of  Paper,  Representative 
Albany,  A I  bony- Decatur  Daily,  R.  T.  Shepherd. 
Anniston,  Star,  Harry  M.  Ayers. 

Birmingham,  Age-Herald,  V.  H.  Hanson. 
Birmingham,  News,  V.  H.  Hanson. 

Huntsville,  Times,  J.  E.  Pierce. 

Mobile,  News-Item.  W.  M.  Fincher. 

Mobile,  Register,  F.  I.  Thompson. 

Montgomery,  Advertiser,  R.  F.  Hudson. 
Montgomery,  Journal  and  Times,  F.  H.  Miller. 
Opelika,  News,  W.  C.  Wear. 

Selma,  Times-Journal,  F.  T.  Raiford. 

Tuscaloosa,  News,  Aaron  Miller. 

ARKANSAS 

Blytheville,  Co'  ricr-News,  Edgar  G.  Harris. 

El  Dorado,  News,  Lewis  C.  Callow. 

El  Dorado,  Times,  C.  A.  Berry. 

Fort  Smith,  Times-Record,  J.  S.  Parks. 

Hot  Springs,  New  Era,  E.  Marion  Riggs. 

Little  Rock,  Democrat,  K.  A.  Engel. 

Little  Rock,  Gasette,  F.  W.  Allsopp. 

Texarkana,  Gasette,  D.  W.  Stevick. 

FLORIDA 

Bradentown,  Herald,  A.  H.  Chapman. 

Qearwater,  Sun,  James  R.  Brumby. 

Daytona  Beach,  News  Journal,  T.  E.  Fitzgerald. 
DeLand,  Neu>s,  C.  C.  Codrington. 

Fort  Myers,  Press,  Geo.  E.  Hosmer. 

Fort  Myers,  Trofncal  News,  Harrison  Fuller. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  News,  StHwell  Bros. 

Gainesville,  Sun,  W.  P.  Arnold. 

Jacksonville,  Journal,  Frank  Beddow. 

Jacksonville,  Times-Union,  W.  A.  Elliott. 

Lakeland,  Ledger,  Bryan  Mack. 

lakeland,  Star-Telegram,  M.  F.  Hetherington. 

Miami,  Herald,  G.  V.  Harper. 

Miami,  News,  R.  A.  Reeder. 

Orlando,  Reporter-Star,  R.  B.  Brossier. 

Orlando,  Sentinel,  W.  M.  Glenn. 

Palm  Beach,  News,  Miss  Ruby  Pierce. 

Pensacola,  News,  D.  C.  Barrow. 

Pensacola,  Journal,  D.  C.  Barrow. 

Plant  Gty,  Courier,  J.  R.  Wheeler. 

Sanford,  Herald,  R.  Howard  Berg. 

Sarasota,  Herald,  Geo.  D.  Lindsay. 

Sarasota,  Times,  L  D.  Reagin. 

St.  Augustine,  Record,  Herbert  Felkel. 

St.  Petersburg,  Independent,  Maj.  Lew  B.  Brown. 
St.  Petersburg,  News,  Ralph  M.  Dillon. 

St.  Petersburg,  Times,  David  B.  Lindsay. 

Tampa,  Times,  C.  G.  Mullen. 

Tampa,  Tribune,  S.  E.  Thomason. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Post,  D.  H.  Conkling. 

West  Palm  Beach.  Times,  E.  F.  Stumpf. 

GEORGIA 

Albany,  Herald,  J.  Davis. 

.Atlanta,  Constitution,  Qark  Howell,  Jr. 

■Atlanta,  Journal,  John  A.  Brice. 

.Atlanta,  Georgian.  F.  A.  Wilson-Lawrenson. 
.Augusta,  Chronicle,  T.  J.  Hamilton. 

Augusta,  Herald,  J.  C.  Harrison. 

Columbus,  Ledger,  W.  E.  Page. 

La  Grange,  Reporter. 

Macon,  Telegraph,  W.  T.  Anderson. 

Macon,  News,  R.  R.  Wallis. 

Rome,  News-Tribune,  T.  E.  Edwards. 

Savannah,  Morning  Ne7vs,  Boykin  Paschal. 
Savannah,  Press,  T.  S.  Whitfield. 

Thomasville,  Times-Enterprise .  M’.  D.  Hargrave. 
Valdosta,  Times,  E.  L.  Turner. 

KENTUCKY 

Hopkinsville,  Nexv  Era,  A.  W.  Wood. 
Lexington,  Herald,  R.  J.  Breckinridge. 

I.exington,  Leader,  H.  Giovannoli. 

Louisville,  Courier- Journal,  Emanuel  Levi. 
Louisville,  Herald  Post,  R.  C.  Kennedy. 

Louisville,  Times,  Judge  R.  W.  Bingham. 
Owensboro,  Inquirer,  W.  Bruce  Hager. 
Owensboro,  Messenger,  Urey  Woodson. 

Paducah,  News-Democrat,  W.  H.  Lackey. 
Paducah,  Sun,  E.  J.  Paxton. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria,  Toivn  Talk,  Hunter  Jarreau. 

Baton  Rouge,  State  Times,  Chas.  P.  Manship. 
I^fayette,  Advertiser,  T.  M.  Callahan. 

Lake  Charles,  American  Press,  Frank  .A.  Smith. 
Monroe,  News-Star,  C.  E.  Faulk. 

New  Orleans,  Item,  A.  G.  Newmyer. 

New  Orleans,  States,  Col.  Robt.  Ewing. 

New  Orleans,  Tribune,  James  M.  Thomson. 

New  Orleans.  Titnes-Picayumc .  L.  K.  Nicholson. 


Glen  Tyn  steam  station,  Clen  Tyn, 
Giles  County,  Va. 


Shreveport,  Journal.  D.  .Attaway. 

Shreveport,  Times,  John  D.  Ewing. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi-Gulfport,  Herald,  W.  G.  Wilkes. 
Columbus,  Commercial-Dispatch,  Bimey  Imes. 
Greenwood,  Commonwealth,  S.  Gillespie. 
Hattiesburg,  American,  Thos.  St.  John. 
Jackson.  Clarion-Ledger,  T.  M.  Hederman. 
Jackson,  Nezvs,  Frederick  Sullens. 

Laurel,  Leader,  Thomas  M.  Gibbons. 

Meridan.  Star,  James  H.  Skewes. 

Vicksburg,  Herald,  P.  L.  Barclift. 

\’icksburg,  Post,  L.  P.  Cashman. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

.Asheville,  Citizen,  C.  .A.  Webb. 

.Asheville,  Times,  D.  S.  Elias. 

Charlotte,  News,  W.  C.  Dowd. 

Charlotte,  Obsen  er,  C.  B.  Johnson. 

Concord,  Tribune,  J.  B.  Sherrill. 

Durham,  Herald,  F.  T.  Rollins. 

Durham,  Sun,  J.  .A.  Grant. 

Elizabeth  City,  Adivnce,  Herbert  Peele. 
Fayetteville,  Observer,  C.  R.  Wilson. 
Gastonia,  Gazette,  E.  D.  .Atkins. 

Goldsboro,  News,  J.  D.  Langston. 

Greensboro,  News,  E.  B.  Jeffress. 

Greensboro,  Record,  Maj.  Edney  Ridge. 
Henderson,  Dispatch,  H.  A.  Dennis. 
Hendersonville,  Times-Ncws,  J.  T.  Fain. 
Hickory,  Record,  J.  C.  Miller. 

High  Point,  Enterprise,  J.  P.  Rawley. 


Section  of  the  plant  of  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power 
Company  at  Tallulah  Falls. 


Kinston,  Free  Press,  H.  Galt  Braxton. 

New  Bern,  New  Bemian,  J.  B.  Dawson.  * 

New  Bern,  Sun-Journal,  J.  B.  Dawson. 

Raleigh,  News  and  Observer,  Josephus  Daniels. 
Raleigh,  Times,  John  A.  Park. 

Rocky  Mount,  Telegram,  J.  L.  Horne,  Jr. 

Salisbury,  Post,  J.  P.  Hurley. 

Washington,  Nnvs,  W.  D.  W.  Bishop. 

Wilmington,  News  Dispatch,  C.  C.  Bellamy. 
Wilmington,  Star,  R.  B.  Page. 

Wilson,  Times,  J.  D.  Gold. 

Winston-Salem,  Journal,  Owen  Moon. 

Winston-Salem,  Sentinel,  W.  K.  Hoyt. 

OKLAHOMA 

Chickasha,  Express,  Geo.  H.  Evans. 

Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoman,  E.  K.  Gaylord. 
Oklahoma  City,  Times,  Edgar  T.  Bell. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

.Anderson,  Mail,  G.  P.  Browne. 

Charleston,  Neu’s  and  Courier,  H.  T.  McGee. 
Charleston,  Post,  T.  R.  Waring. 

Columbia,  Record,  R.  Charlton  Wright. 

Columbia,  State,  F.  C.  Withers. 

Greenville,  News,  B.  H.  Peace. 

Greenville,  Piedmont,  R.  C.  Peace. 

Greenwood,  Index-Journal,  J.  S.  Bailey. 

Rock  Hill.  Herald,  A.  W.  Huckle. 

Spartanburg,  Herald.  W.  W.  Holland. 

Spartanburg,  Journal,  C.  O.  Hearon. 

Sumter,  Item,  H.  G.  Osteen. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  News,  W.  C.  Johnson. 

Chattanooga,  Times,  H.  C.  Adler. 

Garksville,  Leaf -Chronicle,  M.  S.  Foster. 

Columbia,  Herald,  W.  D.  Hastings. 

Greeneville,  Democrat-Sun,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong. 
Jackson,  Su/i,  Albert  A.  Stone. 

Johnson  City,  Chronicle,  Guy  L.  Smith. 

Johnson  City,  Staff-News,  Carroll  E.  King. 
Knoxville,  Journal,  A.  F.  Sanford. 

Knoxville,  Neivs-Senfitiel,  M.  G.  Chambers. 
Memphis,  Commercial-Appeal,  Col.  Luke  Lea. 
Memphis,  Evening  Appeal,  George  Morris. 

Memphis,  Press-Scimitar,  J.  A.  Keefe. 

Nashville,  Tennessean,  Col.  Luke  Lea. 

Nashville,  Banner,  J.  G.  Stahlman. 

TEXAS 

■Abilene,  News,  Bernard  Hanks. 

Beaumont,  Enterprise,  J.  L  Mapes. 

Beaumont,  Journal,  O.  S.  Bruck. 

Corsicana,  Sun,  Lowry  Martin. 

Dallas,  News,  W.  A.  Dealey. 

Dallas,  Journal,  H.  D.  Slater. 

El  Paso,  Herald,  H.  D.  Slater. 

Hillsboro,  Times,  Paul  O.  Sergent. 

Houston,  Chronicle,  G.  J.  Palmer. 

Houston,  Post-Dispatch,  A.  E.  Clarkson. 

San  Antonio,  Express,  F.  G.  Huntress. 

San  Antonio,  News,  M.  M.  Harris. 

Temple,  Telegram,  E.  K.  Williams. 

Vernon,  Record,  R.  H.  Nichols. 

Waco,  News-Tribune,  E.  S.  Fentress. 

Waco,  Times-Herald,  C.  J.  Glover,  Jr. 

VIRGINIA 

■Alexandria.  Gazette.  Geo.  G.  Nungezer. 

Clifton  Forge.  Retieiv,  M.  B.  Lewis. 

Danville,  Bee,  Rorer  A.  James. 

Danville,  Register,  H.  B.  Trundle. 

Fredericksburg,  Free  Lance-Star,  Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr. 
Lynchburg,  Adi'ance,  Maj.  Powell  Glass. 

Lynchburg.  News,  M.  K.  Duerson. 

Newport  News,  Press,  L.  E.  Pugh. 

Newport  News,  Times-Herald. 

Norfolk,  Ledger-Dispatch,  S.  L.  Slover. 

Norfolk.  Virginian-Pilot,  R.  E.  Turner. 

Petersburg,  Progress-Index.  R.  H.  Ryan. 

Richmond.  News-Leader,  Maj.  Allen  Potts. 
Richmond.  Times-Dispatch,  C.  P.  Hasbrook. 
Roanpke,  Times,  J.  P.  Fishburn. 

Roanoke,  World-News,  W.  E.  Thomas. 

Staunton,  News-Leader,  Col.  H.  L.  Opie. 

Staunton,  Leader,  Mrs.  Chas.  K.  Brown. 
Winchester,  Star,  Gov.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 

Bristol,  Herald -Courier,  C.  J.  Harkrader. 

Bristol,  News- Bulletin,  Munsey  Slack. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield.  Sunset  News,  H.  I.  Short. 

Bluefield,  Telegraph,  H.  I.  Shott. 

Charleston,  Gazette,  Robert  L.  Smith. 

Clarksburg,  Exponent,  W.  Guy  Tetrick. 

Huntington,  Adzrrtiscr,  J.  H.  Long. 
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WHAT,  IN  THE  NEXT  QUARTER  CENTURY? 


By  JOHN  A.  PARK 

President  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 

(Written  fir  Editor  &  Pvblisheri 


tinite  agricultural  resource ;  of  practically 
unlimited  power  susceptible  of  support¬ 
ing  ten  to  twenty  times  our  already  vast 
industrial  plant ;  with  timber  and  mines, 
and,  above  all,  a  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  through  roads  awakening  the  social 
half  the  people  of  the  Union, 
sense  of  cooperation,  could  easily  house 

It  is  our  happy  condition  that,  while 
the  rich  man  is  a  rarity,  the  pauper  has 
become  with  us  a  tradition. 

What  the  future  may  bring  we  do  not 
precisely  know.  Hut  we  are  looking 
forward  to  meet  its  dawn  as  e,\pectantly 
as  Qiarles  Lindbergh  roaring  out  of  a 
night  on  the  .Atlantic,  saw  the  land  ho 
knew  spelled  fame  and  fortune. 


OUTHERX  people 
i  iook  at  the  figures 
in  much  the  same 
mood  as  a  child 
I  pinches  its  toe 
I  when  it  wakes  in 
the  morning  after 
having  had  a 
dream  of  fairies. 

We  delve  into 


and  discover  that 
we  have  not  been 
drtaming  at  all.  We  find  that  the  only 
5rf)stantive  thing  which  can  take  place 
of  a  dream  is  the  absorption  in  work 
4at  makes  fairyland  into  fact. 

It  is  we  of  the  South,  who  have  at 
length  paused  to  look  around,  who  dis¬ 
cover  as  a  miracle  almost  beyond  com- 
orehension  to  ourselves  statistics  show¬ 
ing  how  far  we  have  traveled  since  we 
liecame  busy. 

We  — '..1  -- 
these  litres  w 
self-rev  ‘ 
every  ' 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  GOLDEN  KEY 
TO  POWER 

(Continued  from  fmge  12) 


could  multiply  the  quotation  of 

_  .;hich  constitute  for  us  a 

relation  when  we  study  them.  In 
Southern  activity  the  story  is  the 
same  one  of  marvelous  progression  in  the 
arithmetical  sense.  school  children  has  increased  something  Industry  already  has  e.xperienccxl  the 

Figures  depend  for  their  kick  on  the  like  three  hundred  per  cent,  the  number  of  boon  of  cheap  power  furnished  by  the 
interest  that  is  personal,  and  I  shall  quote  high  school  students  by  a  thousand  per  rivers  and  streams  and  converted  into 
only  a  few  as  guideposts.  cent,  college  students  by  four  hundred  electrical  energy  through  hydro-electric 

Let  us  start  with  the  year  1900  and  look  per  cent.  plants, 

at  what  the  Twentieth  Century  shows  us  It  was  recently  said  in  a  national  publi-  In  North  Carolina  we  have  harnessed 
bv  contrast  in  a  few  of  the  essentials.  cation  that  there  is  not  a  hamlet  in  North  500,000  horse-power  from  our  streams. 

In  1900  the  population  of  the  South  was  Carolina  that  is  not  within  five  miles  of  a  .An  additional  100,000  horsepower  is  now 
27.445.457.  Tublic  road  as  well  paved  as  Fifth  .Avenue,  in  course  of  development.  In  the  moun- 

in  1926  it  was  39,711,000.  While  I  am  unable  to  endorse  this  as  fact,  tains  there  are  sites  already  surveyed 

The  true  value  of  property  in  the  I  can  well  conceive  that  it  is  a  true  state-  which  will  give  a  million  horse-power 
Southern  States  in  1900  was  officially  ment.  additional.  While  plans  to  combat  the 

estimated  at  $17,919,187,000;  in  1926  it  The  greatest  .single  effect  of  the  realiza-  Mississippi  AockI  have  been  playing  with 

had  grown  to  $80,000,000,000.  tion  of  Southern  resources  of  climate,  the  idea  of  reservoirs  on  the  tributaries, 

.Assessed  values,  in  1900,  were  $6,511,-  soil,  mineral  wealth,  rivers,  streams  and  for  five  years  there  has  been  going  on  a 
195,000:  in  1926  they  were  $37,794,506,000.  forests  has  been  the  social  awakening  that  systematic  survey  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Values  of  manufactured  products  were :  has  followed  in  its  path.  A’alley.  with  its  tributary  streams,  several 

In  If^,  $5,369,579,191.  The  two  great  factors  are  schools  and  of  which  are  in  North  Carolina.  This 

In  1926  they  were,  $65,000,000,000.  roads,  corellated  and  co-ordinating.  project  alone  contemplates  the  using  of 

illustrative  of  what  these  values  have  The  schools  furnish  the  ambition  for  the  several  million  horse-power  of  electric 

meant  and  how  they  have  been  applied  new  era;  the  roads  make  the  ambition  energy,  in  addition  to  making  the  Ten- 

we  need  only  to  look  to  the  comparative  possible.  nessee  navigable  to  the  Gulf, 

record  of  our  greatest  industrial  enter-  Between  them,  they  afford  the  intelli-  The  future  of  the  South? 
prise  the  textile  industry.  gence  and  the  initiative  that  are  the  basis  Herbert  Hoover  recently  said  that  the 

In  1900  the  capital  invested  in  textiles  of  practical  social  morality.  flooded  district  of  the  Mississippi,  if 

in  the  South  was  $130,253,000,  and  we  What  is  the  next  step  in  the  South  ?  definitely  redeemed,  should  soon  be  sup- 

thought  then  that  we  were  beginning  to  It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  industrial  porting  10,000.000  inhabitants. 


Type  of  public  school  seen  all  over  the  South, 


How  were  these  resources  reflected  in  | 
the  population  at  large  ?  B 

In  1900,  individual  hanking  deposits  in  I 
South  totaled  $691,453,000;  in  1926  S 
they  amounted  to  $7,344,008,000. 

But  let’s  be  done  with  figures.  If  they 
studied  back  as  far  as  the  ending  of 
*{l*  Livil  War,  or  even  fifteen  years  later, 
they  would  disclose  a  multitude  of  such 
tacts  as  that  North  Carolina  last  year 
spent  something  like  a  half  million  dollars 
?*?  single  item  of  transporting 
children  to  and  from  schcwl  than  the  I 
total  expenditure  for  public  education  IL 
twen^-fivc  years  ago. 


Houston  s  marvel  is  an  inland  world  seaport.  View  of  ship  channel  and  turning  basin. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  2 ,  1927 


NATION’S  LEADERS  WAVE  SOUTH  ONWARD 

Achievements  of  the  Daily  Press  in  Advancing  Prosperity  Hailed  by  Distinguished  Members  of  Senate, 
Governors,  and  Foremost  Men  in  Journalism,  Education,  Transportation  anl  Agriculture 


REETLVGS  from 
national  leaders  in 
public  affairs,  jour¬ 

nalism.  transporta¬ 
tion,  education,  and 
other  activities  in 
wide  contact  with 

the  people  were  this 
week  extended  to 
the  South  and  the 
Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  through  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Una¬ 
nimity  prevails  in  hailing  the  great 

forward  strides  taken  by  the  Southern 
states  during  the  period  in  which  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  flourished  and  all  warmly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  great  need  of  gratitude  due 
the  newspapers  for  moving  the  South 

from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  sister- 
ho(Kl  of  states  in  education  and  material 
prt>sperity.  The  symposium  of  opinion 
strikingly  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Old 
South  is  as  dead  as  the  New  South  is 
alive  and  also  that  the  promise  of  the 
future  is  of  incalculable  greatness.  The 
messages  follow : 


By  HON.  JOE  T.  ROBINSON 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
Democratic  Leader  U.  S.  Senate 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  the  southland 
during  the  last  25  years  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  fact  is  universally  recog¬ 
nizer!  that  newspaper  publications  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
influence  to  the  advancement  of  educa- 
ticMi.  general  information  and  to  the 
abolition  of  provincialism  and  sectional 
prejudice.  The  2Sth  anftiversary  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the 
expression  by  public  spirited  citizens  of 
that  cordial  appreciation  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  earned  throughout  the  period 
of  its  service. 


ering  of  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  and 
a  corresponding  rise  in  professional  stand¬ 
ards  throughout  the  South. 

To  the  accomplishments  during  this 
period  of  progress,  the  press  has  always 
done  its  share,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  commendation. 


By  HON.  CLAUDE  A.  SWANSON 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Virginia 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  desire  to 
extend  my  congratulations  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  also,  as  a  Southerner,  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
assistance  it  has  rendered  the  South  in 
her  wonderful  development  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  story  of  no  people  can  surpass  that 
of  the  South  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
War  between  the  States  to  the  present 
time.  No  people  were  so  completely 
prostrated  and  in  greater  need  and  desti¬ 
tution  than  the  South  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  this  war.  Their  financial  difficulties 
were  accentuated  by  serious  social  and 
political  troubles.  With  strength  and 
courage  unsurpassed  the  men  and  women 
of  the  South  undertook  the  Herculean 
task  of  rebuilding  their  section.  In  this 
undertaking  they  have  been  supremely 
successful.  In  agriculture,  manufacture 
and  mineral  development  the  South  has 
made  such  strides  as  to  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  the  most  prosperous  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South  is  amazing  when  one 
considers  the  difficulties  presented.  The 
South  is  destined  before  many  years  to 
again  lead  in  political  and  moral  achieve¬ 
ment. 


By  HON  LAWRENCE  D.  TYSON 
U.  S  Senator  from  Tennessee 

To  luHTOR  &  Publisher:  Through 
the  medium  of  your  magazine,  the  Editor 
&  Publisher,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  meeting,  at  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia.  my  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  until 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  South, 
for  causes  known  to  all,  made  slow 
progress  in  development  when  compared 
to  the  great  strides  taken  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  East  and  the  rapidly  populating 
"West. 

How  remarkably  different  is  the 
•story  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  how  potential  the  press  has  been  in 
-exploiting  the  possibilities  of  the  South, 
and  attracting  capital  to  that  section  of 
the  country,  is  a  fact  known  to  all,  and 
in  which  the  press  may  claim,  with  par¬ 
donable  pride,  great  credit  to  itself. 

We  have  witnessed  a  period  of  in¬ 
creased  wealth  per  capita;  we  have  seen 
the  conveniences  of  the  home  transposed 
from  thf  column  of  luxuries  to  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  necessities;  we  have  witnessed 
the  welding  of  the  entire  South  into  a 
neighborhood,  by  the  development  of  a 
web  of  highways  throughout  our  sec¬ 
tion;  we  have  noted  a  change  from  a 
one-crop  basis  to  an  intelligent  rotation 
and  variation  of  crops,  by  the  farmers 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Southland; 
we  have  witnessed  the  friendly  invasion 
of  capital  from  the  North  and  the  East, 
and  the  development  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  manufacturing  of  our  textiles 
anti  timbers,  and  in  the  mining  of  our 
mineral  treasures ;  we  have  seen  a  low- 


States  but  of  the  world  by  its  newspapers, 
and  that  development  has  been  great.  Not 
alone  has  its  agriculture  expanded  un:il 
the  production  of  its  chief  products  is 
more  than  double,  but  it  has  become  a 
great  industrial  community.  Railroads 
have  been  built,  mines  opened,  factories 
constructed,  great  banking  and  com¬ 
mercial  institutions  have  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic.  Despite  the  boll  weevil  and 
other  pests  that  have  affected  agriculture, 
and  the  floods  that  have  devastated  vast 
areas,  there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  in- 
.spired  by  past  achievements  that  makes 
the  South  the  best  field  for  safe  invest¬ 
ments  of  any  section  of  the  United  States. 
This  confidence,  as  I  said,  rests  upon  past 
experiences  which  have  demonstrated  that 
disasters,  that  at  the  moment  seemed 
ruinous,  have  only  marked  the  beginning 
point  of  new  advancements  and  new 
achievements.  This  rests  upon  two 
things,  natural  resources  of  the  section, 
which  includes  raw  material,  soil  and 
climate,  as  well  as  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  people  themselves. 


By  HON.  THADDEUS  H.  CARAWAY 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkansas 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Possibly 
never,  within  any  similar  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  has  organized  society 
been  so  dependent  upon  newspapers  as 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  And. 
certainly,  it  is  true  that  the  South,  more 
than  any  other  section,  has  been  blest 
by  having  its  material  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  properly  and  kindly  called  to 
the  attention,  not  alone  of  the  United 


By  HON.  KENNETH  D.  McKELLAR 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Tennessee 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  wish 
heartily  to  congratulate  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  on  the 
celebration  of  its  twenty-fifty  anniversary 
on  July  fourth  next.  .As  a  member  of 
the  Postofiice  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  I  have  long  been  brought 
in  close  contact  with  the  members  of  this 
association  and  I  believe  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  stands  for  the  highest  and  best  ideals 
and  traditions  of  our  southern  country, 
for  the  economic,  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  growth  of  the  southland  and  is 
doing  a  splendid  work  to  assist  the  pro¬ 
gress,  development  and  growth  of  our 
section.  I  send  cordial  greetings  and  wish 
for  the  association  increased  prosperity 
and  influence. 

By  HON.  FREDERIC  M.  SACKETT,  JR. 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Please  con¬ 
vey  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers,  in  session  for  their  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary,  my  earnest  hope  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  most  successful.  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  next  quarter  of  a 


Georgia  peaches 


century  may  be  devoted  to  encouraging 
and  continuing  the  high  standard  ^ 
journalism  which  the  Southern  editors 
have  set  for  themselves  during  these  past 
years.  No  tribute  to  their  faithfulness  to 
the  interests  of  the  South  can  equal  that 
which  is  visualized  to  us  in  the  wonderful 
progress  of  our  southern  country  in 
recent  years.  The  influence  of  the  press 
in  bringing  about  this  advancement  has 
been  the  strongest  single  factor.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  and  commend  their  patriotism. 


By  HON.  JOSEPH  E.  RANSDELL 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  My  con¬ 
gratulations  and  cordial  wishes  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  which 
has  been  so  closely  connected  with  and 
has  assisted  so  greatly  towards  the  m- 
dustrial  and  economic  growth  of  the 
South  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  No  portion  of  the  union  has 
made  such  wonderful  improvement  eco¬ 
nomically,  financially,  educationally  and  in 
every  way,  as  the  land  of  Dixie  since  its 
resurrection  from  the  reconstruction 
period  and  a  large  mead  of  credit  is  due 
to  our  southern  newspapers. 

By  HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Texas 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  on  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  Both  the  South  and  the  Nation  are 
eternally  indebted  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  South  who  have  taken  a  fundament 
and  most  effective  part  in  the  South’s 
advancement. 

By  HON.  DUNCAN  U.  FLETCHER 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Florida 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Where 
government  is  founded  on  consent  of  the 
governed  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
be  enlightened.  The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .As.sociation  may  be  assured 
the  services  of  its  members  in  this  re¬ 
gard  are  invaluable  and  entitled  to 
acknowledgment. 


By  HON.  HUGO  BLACK  I 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama  I 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  should  ' 
like  to  add  to  the  messages  of  greeting 
being  received  by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  my  own  felicita¬ 
tions  upon  this  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  great  or¬ 
ganization  of  newspaper  men.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  press  of  America  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the 
South  particularly  cannot  be  measured. 
We  are  told  on  all  sides  that  the  South 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  economic  and 
industrial  expansion.  Already  there  are 
many  concrete  examples  of  this  growth. 

No  one  can  successfully  challenge  the 
statement  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  comprising  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  have 
made  and  are  now  making  large  contri¬ 
butions  toward  this  development.  Through 
the  news  columns  and  editorially  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  association  have  heralded 
to  America  and  to  the  world  the  sto^ 
of  the  opportunities  to  be  found  here  in 
the  South.  Likewise  they  have  arou^ 
our  own  people  to  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  South’s  resources  and  potential 
possibilities.  That  this  fine  service  for 
the  material  upbuilding  of  our  section 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  our  people 
will  be  continued  on  even  a  greater  scale 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  My  heartiest 
congratulations  and  sincere  good  wishes 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  publishers. 

(Contwued  on  page  18) 
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The  True  Memphis  Market 


Concentrated  coverage  in  the  richest  agricultural  section  in  the  world. 

Not  in  Memphis  alone,  not  in  West  Tennessee  alone,  hut  in  the  homes  of  the  Mid- 
South,  The  Press-Scimitar  is  the  evening  Shopping  Guide. 

More  than  81%  of  The  Press-Scimitar  circulation  goes  within  an  average  A.  B.  C. 
trade  territory  radius  of  69  miles  of  Memphis  where  few,  if  any  papers  from  distant 
metropolises  are  read.  It  is  the  richest  agricultural  section  in  the  world. 

No  Southern  Market  Offers  So  Much  as  Memphis. 

Aided  hy  a  vast  and  complete  network  of  buses.  The  Press-Scimitar  is  a  favorite 
journal  of  the  Mid-South.  It  is  progressive  without  radicalism,  independent  without 
sensationalism,  courageous  without  yellow  journalism.  It  is  alive.  It  is  reliable.  It  is 
GROWING.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 

Paid  Circulation  in  Excess  of 93,000 


National  Representative**  —  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City: 
410  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Son  Franeisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
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NATION’S  LEADERS  WAVE 
SOUTH  ONWARD 

(Coniimu'd  from  page  16) 


By  HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia 

To  Editor  &  Pi  busher:  It  is  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  history  to  think  of  the 
South  as  standing  still  prior  to  1860. 
In  1860  three  of  the  five  richer  states  of 
the  Union  were  in  the  South.  The  South 
had  more  railroad  mileage  and  appro¬ 
priated  more  money  for  public  educa¬ 
tion  than  any  other  section.  The  first 
public  school  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  the  South.  Until  the  ear¬ 
ly  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
South  was  a  leader  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  For  two 
decades  and  more  after  1865  the  South 
was  compelled  to  devote  her  energies  and 
capital  to  the  rebuilding  of  her  agricul¬ 
ture.  Nevertheless,  by  1923  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  of  the  South 
reached  the  total  of  $9,450,768,000 — more 
than  double  the  value  of  all  the  crops 
prixluced  in  the  South  during  that  par¬ 
ticular  year.  Cotton  manufacturing  is  of 
course  the  foremost  industry  in  the 
South,  but  the  alarm  of  the  textile  manu¬ 
facturer  of  New  England  is  shared  by 
the  auto-tire  manufacturer  of  Cleveland 
and  the  furniture  maker  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  while  the  dairyman  of  Wisconsin 
looks  on  in  astonishment. 

The  prime  factor  in  the  economic  and 
industrial  growth  of  the  South  during 
!  '.e  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
the  southern  newspaper.  The  South  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Its  future 
is  assured  because  of  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  great  dailies,  trade  papers  and 
magazines  having  national  circulation. 


By  HON.  WILUAM  J.  HARRIS 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia 

To  Editor  &  Pl  bi.isher  :  It  is  fitting 
that  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  should  come  back  to  At¬ 
lanta,  the  capital  of  the  South  where  it 
was  organized,  to  hold  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  meeting. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  try  to 
tell  Southern  daily  newspaper  publishers 
about  what  the  South  has  accomplished 
in  twenty-five  years,  but  I  hope  you  'will 
visualize  the  great  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  growth  in  our  section  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century  for  that  picture 
tells  the  story  of  marked  advances  and 
achievements. 

.Atlanta  and  Georgia  are  glad  to  have 
you  meet  w'ith  them  again,  and  I  am 
sure  that  your  Golden  Anniversary  will 
find  you  as  great  and  successful  as  to¬ 
day,  and  I  am  certain  there  will  be  gre::, 
progress  to  report. 


By  HON.  MILLARD  E,  TYDINGS 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Maryland 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  When  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  our  Magnolia  Land  already  was  well 
on  its  way  with  the  wonderful  economic 
and  industrial  growth  which  has  made  it, 
for  the  second  time,  a  proud  empire 
within  the  confederation  of  States.  But 
scarcely  more  than  another  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  before  that  those  States  that  will  be 
represented  at  .Atlanta  on  July  4  were 
dismembered  and  desolate.  Today,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  the  South’s  favorite 
sons,  the  Hon.  Benton  McMillan,  of 
Tennessee,  they  have  been  restored  to  the 
firmament,  where  they  cluster  and  shine, 
growing  bri.ghter  and  brighter  as  the 
years  roll  on. 

Ever  in  the  forefront  of  this  march  of 
progress  have  been  the  Southland’s  news¬ 
papers.  Individually,  but  still  with  team 
work,  from  the  end  of  the  unhappy  con¬ 
flict  which  plunged  their  land  in  ruin,  they 
sang  the  song  of  hope,  which  soon  began 
to  turn  into  a  paean  of  accomplishment. 


Weighing  in  the  crop  -Taniiliar  field  scene  in  the  cotton-belt. 


Their  unfiagging  faith  in  their  States  and 
their  people,  their  editorial  encourage¬ 
ment  and  their  chronicling  of  the  victories 
of  peace  very  largely  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  results  which  we  now  see  on 
every  hand.  Lack  of  space  forbids  statis¬ 
tical  enumeration  of  the  advances  scored 
from  a  standing  start,  but  details  are  not 
necessary.  The  world  knows  the  story  of 
an  economic  resurrection  which  has  never 
been  seen  elsewhere. 

Individually,  at  first,  the  newspapers 
carried  the  banners.  Then  they  grew 
more  powerful  and  more  useful  by  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  advance  of  the  South,  re¬ 
markable  as  it  has  been,  is  only  fairly  be¬ 
gun,  and  it  will  always  be  the  duty  and 
the  proud  privilege  of  its  admirable  press 
to  lead  it. 

By  HON.  DAN  MOODY 

Governor  of  Texas 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  On  this,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  splendid  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  I  e.xtend  felicita¬ 
tions  and  greetings. 

If  I,  as  a  layman,  am  qualified  to  judge, 
the  advancing  South  owes  much  to  its 
newspapers. 

By  the  progress  of  its  Press  the  South 
measures  its  advancement  in  all  other 
fields  of  activities,  for  the  newspaper  is 
at  once  the  most  faithful  mirror  of  human 
affairs  and  the  most  sensitive  barometer 
of  conditions. 

The  quarter  century  just  closed  has 
been  one  of  expansion  and  development, 
not  solel>  superior  to  that  of  anything  the 
South  has  been  heretofore,  but  of  such 
major  importance  as  to  be  marked  for 
extraordinary  comment  by  economists  and 
students  of  industry  of  international  re¬ 
nown. 

In  that  phenomenal  expansion  the  Press 
of  the  South  not  only  sh.ares,  but  leads, 
in  that  its  support  for  the  welfare  of  the 
South  as  a  whole  has  been  inspiring  to 
the  point  of  crusade. 

Bovee,  it  was,  I  think,  who  said  that 
the  office  of  a  good  newspaper  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  well  the  interests  of  its  time.  He 
went  scarcely  far  enough ;  it  is  to  lead  in 
that  liberal  independence  of  thought  and 
in  that  far-seeing  vision  of  development 
that  have  marked  Southern  newspapers 
in  the  advancement  of  the  South,  and  in 
their  own  enhancement  of  well  deserved 
prestige. 

By  HON.  JOHN  E.  MARTINEAU 
Governor  of  Arkansas 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  It  seems  to 
me  singularly  appropriate  that  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion  should  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  on  Independence  Day,  for  in  my 
opinion  no  agency  is  more  potential  than 
the  newspapers  in  preserving  that  liberty 
to  which  we  annually  pay  tribute  on  July 
Fourth. 

The  marvelous  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  newspapers  in  the  South  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  :  they  now  rank  with  the  best,  edi¬ 
torially  and  typographically.  To  their 
enterprise  may  be  attributed,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  wonderful  development  of  the 


Southern  States  during  this  period  I 
Dixie,  newspapers,  on  account  of  th^ 
educational  value,  occupy  a  position  J 
less  important  than  our  public  schools  anri 
universities.  In  fact,  they  probably  ei^ 
else  the  greater  influence  in  molding  th. 
thoughts  and  character  of  our  people  [ 
believe,  however,  that  newspapers  could 
make  their  present  and  future  status  mor 
secure  by  raising  the  standard  of  compen'^ 
sation  of  editors  and  reporters  to  the  poin- 
where  it  would,  at  least,  be  on  a  paritv 
with  that  which  prevails  in  the  mechanical 
department.  When  this  is  done,  journal 
ism  will  become  attractive  as  a  career  and 
no  longer  appeal  principally  to  those  for 
whom  “the  game”  has  a  fa'cination. 
a  layman,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  the  man  who  writes  a 
headline  should  receive  less  than  the 
who  puts  it  into  type. 


By  HON,  HENRY  S.  JOHNSTON 
Governor  of  Oklahoma 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Oklahunu 
joins  with  the  entire  South  in  its  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers  -Association  on  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  South,  rich  in  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  an  inheritance  of  patriotic  pride 
and  social  chivalry,  has  realized  an  un¬ 
precedented  progress  in  the  last  twenh- 
five  years.  A  land  blessed  with  ideal 
climate,  fertile  soil,  an  abundance  oi 
natural  resources,  has  secured  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  United  States  and  the 
world  in  the  progress  it  has  made. 

The  S.  N.  P.  A.  organization,  speakinc 
to  the  millions  throughout  the  countrj, 
has  been  the  medium  through  which  ie 
w'orld  has  learned  of  the  South.  Todav 
its  industries  are  growing  faster  thari  in 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States, 
with  some  of  the  greatest  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  public  school  systems  in  the 
world,  a  land  that  is  committed  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  and  policies;  a  people  whej 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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New  ORLEANS,  in  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture,  sets  the  pace  for 
prosperity  and  expansion  in  the  South.  Always  the  South’s  first  market. 
New  Orleans  is  the  metropolitan  nerve  center  of  a  section  whose  potential 
wealth  is  becoming  more  obvious  with  each  busy  season.  New  Orleans’  stability 
is  a  tremendous  factor,  too,  in  the  value  of  this  market  to  the  distributors. 

Bank  debits  in  1926  amounted  to  $4,130,070,000;  bank  deposits  were  $245,- 
156,505.  Bank  resources  were  $323,623,328;  homestead  (building  and  loan)  re¬ 
sources  $103,591,652.  Assessed  property  valuation  was  $585,982,065.  Building 
permits  in  1926  totalled  $18,789,444,  more  than  half  of  the  2000-odd  permits  issued 
being  for  homes.  All  public  utilities  show  a  surprisingly  substantial  increase, 
year  by  year. 

Industrially,  New  Orleans  is  taking  her  place  among  the  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  world.  Low  cost  production,  metropolitan  financial  advantages, 
unusual  distribution  facilities  by  land  and  water  have  combined  to  attract  the 
manufacturer.  Twelve  hundred  factories  are  now  operating  on  full  time 
schedules. 

As  second  port  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  New  Orlean’s  shipping  is  vastly  important. 
Imports  during  the  last  twelve  months  (May,  1926,  to  April,  1927,  inclusive) 
amounted  to  $219,662,887  and  exports  $413,686,008. 

Farm  property  in  the  New  Orleans  area  is  valued  at  $212,364,310,  farm 
products  at  $86,017,564.  Louisiana  has  suffered  a  flood  loss  of  $20,000,000  in 
farm  products,  property,  etc.  Funds  are  already  available  to  cover  this  loss  and 
the  net  result  of  the  flood  in  this  area  to  the  national  advertiser  and  distributor 
will  be  the  release  of  $20,000,000  for  replacement  of  buildings,  retail  store  stocks, 
etc.,  that  would  not  be  spent  had  conditions  remained  as  usual.  More  than  50% 
of  the  flooded  farm  lands  will  be  replanted  with  corn,  hay,  etc.,  by  July  1st. 
though  an  estimate  of  the  replanting  of  cotton  lands  is  not  available  yet. 

Louisiana  is  rich  beyond  any  state  in  the  union  in  the  amount  and  value  of 
her  hardwoods,  and  holds  second  place  in  the  total  value  of  lumbering.  Oil  and 
oil  products  bring  $600,000,000  per  year  to  the  state,  fishing  $5,000,000  and 
$5,000,000  from  furs. 

*  ***** 

Just  as  New  Orleans  and  its  trade  area  is  the  South’s  greatest  market  so  is 
The  Times-Picayune  the  South’s  greatest  newspaper.  Ninety-one  years  young, 
it  is  more  than  ever  pre-eminent  in  circulation,  in  advertising,  and  in  prestige. 

YOUR  share  of  the  South’s  greatest  market  is  ready — let  The  Times- 
Picayune  bring  it  to  you. 


NOW  is  the  best  time  to  make  the  South's  Greatest  Market  YOUR  market 
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NATION’S  LEADERS  WAVE 
SOUTH  ONWARD 


(Continued  from  page  18 j 


think  unselfishly  for  American  progress. 
To  the  press,  we  acknowledge  with  grati¬ 
tude  the  service  so  effectively  rendered  in 
giving  to  the  people  information  which 
has  enabled  them  to  know  their  own 
country,  its  ideals,  its  possibilities,  and 
its  future. 

1  wish  for  the  association  continued 
progress  to  the  end  that  the  Southland 
may  continue  its  unprecedented  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  years  to  come,  and  that  in¬ 
dustry,  commerce  and  finance  may  bless 
its  people  with  abundant  prosperity. 


By  E.  C.  HOPWOOD 
President,  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  is 
to  be  congratulated  because  it  has  kept 
step  in  the  advance  guard  of  newspaper 
progress  and  because  it  has  formed  and 
directed  the  public  opinion  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  creation  of  the  New  South. 
The  public  is  made  adequately  vocal  only 
through  its  newspapers.  Without  this 
medium  the  impulses  which  began  to  stir 
the  South  ya  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
would  have  been  voiceless,  unorganized 
and  ineffective.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  without  the  effective  leadership  of  the 
members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  the  impressive 
achievements  of  the  New  South  would 
have  been  impossible  and  the  vision  of 
greater  things  yet  to  be  achieved  would 
not  have  been  formed. 

By  ROWE  STEWART 

Secretary,  International  Advertising 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  I  ex¬ 
tend  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Nobody 
who  has  followed  its  meetings  in  the  past 
can  fail  to  realize  the  active  co-operation 
which  this  organization  has  been  able  to 
effect  between  its  members.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  undoubtedly  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  helping  the  amazing  progress  of 
the  new  South  and  advertisers  generally 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  field 
represented  by  its  members.  May  the 
association  continue  to  have  many  more 
birthdays — each  better  than  the  previous 
one. 


By  JAMES  O’SHAUGHNESSY 
Elxecutive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  This  is  a 
particularly  happy  year  in  which  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
So  many  things  have  developed  in  the 
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we  predict  for  it  a  new  era  of  pror:re«« 
and  prosperity. 


By  T.  R.  WILUAMS 
Vice-President,  Pittsburgh  Gaictt*. 
Times  and  Chronicle  Telegraph  ead 
Director,  American  Newspaper  Pp^ 
lishers  Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Greeting, 
and  congratulations  to  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  upon 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  that  great  newspaper  organization. 
As  one  of  the  most  important  regional 
newspaper  associations  in  America,  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
quickening  the  conscience  and  unfetter¬ 
ing  the  latent  powers  of  newspapers  of 
the  New  South.  In  no  section  of  the 
country  have  papers  made  greater  head¬ 
way  in  broadening  their  influence  and  use¬ 
fulness  than  in  the  South  during  the  last 
([uarter  of  a  century.  May  the  good  work 
continue,  not  only  for  promoting  regional 
interests  but,  through  co-operation,  for 
the  advancement  of  mutual  interests  of 
all. 


Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company  plant  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

^  - -  -  By  CHARLES  STELZLE 


progress  of  the  South  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  all  of  which  the  S.  N.  P. 
A.  has  been  a  vital  part  and  in  most  of 
which  it  was  the  inspiration  and  the 
leader.  All  the  South  can  well  join  with 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  in  celebrating  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  great  achievement.  The 
other  half  of  our  great  country  may  well 
join  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  What 
is  the  pride  of  one,  is  the  glory  of  the 
other.  Each  half  of  the  country  is  indis¬ 
solubly  bound  one  to  the  other — in  com¬ 
merce.  in  industry  and  in  the  social  ties 
of  nationhood.  Let  us  all  realize  then 
how  much  of  our  present  national  pros- 
jicrity  is  due  to  the  jxiwer  for  growth  and 
for  good  that  has  been  exerted  by  the 
great  constructive  forces  that  compose 
the  S.  N.  P.  A. 

By  S.  E.  CONYBEARE 

President,  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Were  Horace 
Greeley  alive  today  his  slogan  for  1927 
would  probably  be  “Go  South,  young  man, 
go  South.’’  The  great  newspapers  which 
are  members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Pv.blishers  Association  have  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  the 
new  ^uth,  first,  by  awakening  the  people 
who  live  in  the  South  to  the  realization  of 
the  opportunities  at  their  very  door,  and, 
second,  by  telling  the  rest  of  the  country 
of  these  same  possibilities  thus  attracting 


capital  and  diversified  industries.  Far- 
seeing  newspaper  men  in  the  South  have 
taken  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  home,  com¬ 
munity  and  state,  so  characteristic  of 
southern  people,  and  have  energized  tliis 
spirit  into  activity  along  commercial  and 
industrial  lines.  Each  year  more  and 
more  the  large  manufacturing  organiza¬ 
tions  of  this  country  who  are  members  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
are  developing  their  markets  in  the  South 
through  newspaper  advertising.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  association  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  extend  our  greetings  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  on  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

By  HERMAN  ROE,  President  and 
H.  C.  HOTALING,  Secretary, 
National  Editorial  Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  The  National 
Editorial  Association  joins  with  the  other 
publishing  organizations  in  extending  its 
fraternal  greeting  and  congratulations  to 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  completion  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  service  to  the  publishers 
and  the  public  of  the  Southland.  Their 
long  history  of  coordinated  effort  is 
marked  with  notable  achievements.  The 
influence  and  power  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  is 
generally  recognized  and  this  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  its  capable  leadership. 
The  need  and  usefulness  of  the  S.  N.  P. 
A.  has  been  demonstrated  for  25  years  and 


President,  Church  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  International  Advertising 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  hearty 
support  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
South,  given,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  study 
of  sociological,  economic  ami  religious 
conditions  which  I  made  in  a  score  of 
Southern  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
iil>  constructive  community  programs, 
gave  me  my  first  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  what  Southern  editors  are  ready  to  do 
for  their  cities.  In  a  number  of  cases 
members  of  their  staff  were  assigned  to 
help  secure  data,  and  when  the  process  of 
educating  the  public  to  a  sense  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  became  necessary,  these 
editors  readily  gave  space  in  news  and 
editorial  columns  to  the  promotion  of 
plans  which  local  committees  has  agreed 
to  execute. 

By  W.  FRANK  McCLURE 

■  Chairman,  National  Advertising 
Commission 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Heartiest 
and  sincerest  greetings  to  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  their  notable  anniversary. 
This  25th  birthday  celebration  is  a  real 
event  which  will  attract  attention  far  and 
wide  among  those  who  believe  in  the 
New  South,  its  marvelous  development 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Congratulations  to  the 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association 

upon  the  celebration  of  its 
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CHATTANOOGA 

The  Balanced  City  in  the  100,000  Group 

Home  Life — Balanced  by  Climate  Affording  Year-Round  Enjoyment. 
Industries — Balanced  by  Widest  Diversity  of  Manufactures. 


CHATTANOOGA 

Population  136,000,  ranking  with  81  other  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  in  the  100,000  population  group.  One  of 
America’s  principal  market  places  for  advertised 
goods. 


CHATTANOOGA 

Leading  all  southern  cities  in  exports  of  25  un- 
portant  manufactures,  ranking  among  first  3  I_f.  S. 
cities  in  production  of  boilers,  hosiery,  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  oil  well  machinery. 


CHATTANOOGA 


Enjoying  Limitless  and  Inexpensive 
Hydro-Electric  Power  from  the  Nation’s 
Greatest  Reservoir  of  Such  Power. 


CHATTANOOGA  CHATTANOOGA 


Meeting  point  of  11  great  railroad  systems  because 
it  is  the  heart  of  “The  Ruhr  of  America” — rich 
in  iron  and  its  manufactures  and  other  needed  raw 
materials. 


Producing  1,384  different  manufactured  articles, 
leads  the  south  in  number  and  diversity  of  prod¬ 
ucts  exported  to  domestic  markets  and  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


IN  CHATTANOOGA  PROSPERITY  IS  BALANCED: 

It  textiles  are  “down” — iron  and  steel  “go  up,”  restoring  balance  and  vice 
versa.  Chattanoogans  live  in  comfort  and  work  with  profit  amid  the  inspir¬ 
ing,  health  giving  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  famous  Appalachians. 


IN  CHATTANOOGA 

iTHE  CHATTANOOGA  NEWS 

Enjoys  Deserved  Dominance  in 
Circulation  and  Advertising]^ 

But  greater  than  such  unfailing  proofs  of  recognized  merit  is  its  Standing 
at  home  and  abroad — resulting  from  the  Confidence, 

Respect  and  Preference  of  its  readers. 

In  a  Great  and  Growing  City  this  Great  News¬ 
paper  Leads  and  Serves  Chattanooga — a  city 
with  all  the  attributes  of  greatness  and  none 
of  the  usual  defects  attendant  on  such  greatness. 


THE  CHATTANOOGA  NEWS 

Is  Proud  to  Serve  Chattanooga — “The  Dynamo  of  Dixie.’* 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives. 
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(Continued  front  page  20) 

and  the  important  part  which  its  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  throughout  the  years. 
(Jur  hats  are  off  to  Southern  enthusiasm 
and  Southern  achievements. 

By  FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
President,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  It  is  indeed 
quite  appropriate  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  recognize  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  by 
issuing  a  special  edition  in  regard  to  the 
event.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  both  as 
President  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
to  congratulate  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  upon  its  accom¬ 
plishments  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Advertising  men  and  women 
have  been  impressed  with  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  South  as  they  have  met 
in  annual  conventions  in  such  splendid 
cities  as  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta 
and  Houston.  No  one  can  question  for  a 
second  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  South,  both  large  and 
small,  in  the  development  of  the  great 
southern  markets.  Probably  no  single 
influence  has  been  of  greater  importance 
in  this  development  than  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

By  JAMES  McGovern 

Treasurer,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  No  one 
other  Southern  organization  has  done  for 
the  South  what  the  Southern  Newspape-r 
Publishers  Association  has  succeeded  in 
doing  in  the  short  span  of  25  years — no 
other  organization  could  have  aroused  the 
pleasantly  lethargic  South  of  25  years  ago 
to  the  possibilities  of  development  as  this 
body  of  publishers  have  aroused  their 
homeland ;  impressed  their  Southern 
brothers  with  the  tremendous  natural 
resources  of  that  vast  territory  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  broadcast 
to  other  sections  of  this  great  land  of 
ours  the  fact  the  New  &uth — all  the 
New  South — is  the  “Acres  of  Diamonds” 
of  America  1 

By  H.  A.  DRYDEN 
Secretary,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 

To  Edit(»  &  Publisher:  Greetings  to 
the  officers,  directors  and  members  of  the 
.  ^Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  on  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
The  progressiveness  of  the  South  has 
been  accomplished  largely  through  the 
newspaper  columns.  By  your  activities 
and  standards  of  new’spaper  practices  you 
liave  an  Association  that  opens  the  gate¬ 
way  to  greater  prosperity  for  the  New 


South.  The  National  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  are  pleased  to  have  as  members  in 
their  Association  many  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  of  Newspapers  belonging 
to  your  Association. 

By  MARVIN  H.  CREAGER 
Secretary,  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  Old 
South  furnished  to  American  journalism 
two  of  its  great  figures — Henry  Grady 
and  Colonel  Watterson.  With  the  glori¬ 
ous  example  of  such  leaders  for  inspira¬ 
tion  the  newspapers  of  the  New  South 
are  spiritually  rich.  .\nd  Dixie  with 
great  natural  resources  awaiting  full  de¬ 
velopment  presents  a  fertile  field  for 
material  progress  for  newspapers  that  not 
only  talk  about  things  but  do  things.  The 
South  is  fortunate  in  having  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  aggressive  newspapers  that 
are  willing  to  w’ork  unselfishly  for  the 
development  of  their  communities  along 
the  broadest  lines.  Under  such  conditions 
there  can  be  but  one  result — progressive 
prosperity  both  for  the  South  and  for  its 
newspapers. 

By  FRANK  H.  BURGESS 
Publisher,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
and  Member  of  Committee-in-Charge  of 

Bureau  of  Advertising  A.  N.  P.  A. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  one  who 
has  watched  with  fascination  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  New  South  into  vigorous 
prosperity  and  development,  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  accept  your  offer  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  through  Editor  & 
Publisher  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  BREAKING 
RECORDS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

___  _  t^^IORLD'S  largest  earth  dam  costing  $20,000 

T*!-  _  Pa  A  _  \Xy  now  building  near  Columbia  will  add 

I  nP  P  200,000  hydro-electric  horse  power.  $16,000.- 

QQQ  highway  improvement  programme  in 

South  Carolina’s  progress.  New  locomotive  shops  of  Southern 

leading  newspaper  Railway  at  Columbia  costing  $1,500,000  will 

_  boost  city’s  payroll.  City  and  county  paving 

Covers  programme  over  $2,000,000.  Write  for  illus- 

.1  1^.  I  1  trated  folder  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  excep- 

tne  Tielu  tionally  fertile  field  for  advertisers  covered  by 

the  State  with  its  more  than  24,000  circulation. 

THE  STATE  COMPANY 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


Association,  not  only  on  the  anniversary, 
but  particularly  on  the  job  it  has  done 
in  the  25  years  of  its  existence. 

What  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to 
the  body,  so  is  the  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising,  the  news  and  leadership,  of  news¬ 
papers  to  their  communities;  it  is  not  by 
accident  that  the  generally  phenomenal 
growth  of  Southern  newspapers  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  wave  of  prosperity 
creating  the  New  South.  I  believe  we 
should  not  be  overstating  the  case  at  all 
to  give  to  the  newspapers  of  the  South 
the  major  share  of  the  credit  for  this  im¬ 
portant  development — certainly  it  could 
never  have  been  achieved  without  the  con¬ 
certed  aid  of  a  vigorous,  independent  and 
aggressive  press. 


I  wish  the  Southern  Newspaper  PqJ). 
lishers  -Association  a  next  twenty-fiy, 
years  as  patently  productive  and  success¬ 
ful  as  its  first — which  is  about  the  finest 
wish  anybody  could  make,  in  my  estiim- 
tion. 


By  GEORGE  £.  MILLER  | 

Editor,  Detroit  News  and  First  Vic,. 
President,  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Yes,  I  read 
many  Southern  papers  and  they  tell  plainK 
the  story  of  high  ability  so  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  the  South.  I  would  not  claim 
that  the  newspapers  are  alone  responsible 
for  the  notable  progress  of  the  Southern 
states,  but  I  do  say  the  newspapers  are 
leading  the  procession  and  constitute  j 
true  index  of  the  present  happy  condition 
of  Dixie. 

By  E.  T.  MEREDITH 

Publisher,  Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  Det 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  Member  Executive 
Committee,  International  Advertising 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Newspapers 
and  schools  provide  the  means  by  which 
we  may  judge  the  process  of  a  people; 
they  represent  leadership.  The  South  t(> 
day  is  fortunate  in  both  newspapers  and 
schools. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  great 
agencies  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas  for 
human  betterment  soon  become  common 
property.  An  inherent  quality  of  the 
-American  people  is  the  desire  for  pro¬ 
gress.  The  editor  and  the  teacher  is, 
therefore,  under  a  most  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  leadership  of  thought 
while  attending  the  daily  needs  of  his 
followers. 

The  progress  of  the  New  South  is  a 
splendid  testimonial  that  this  leadership 
has  been  a  capable  one. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Advertising 
Begins  at  Home 

Home  is  where  the  goods  are. 

Things  that  are  sold  in  the  Dallas  market- 
area  should  be  advertised  in  the  News  and 
Journal  combination.  No  other  medium  (news¬ 
paper  or  otherwise)  can  do  the  job  as  well. 

You  can  buy  either  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  or  The  Dallas  Journal  (evening)  alone. 
You  can  buy  them  in  combination  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  discount  and  with  one  handling.  One  order 
— one  set  of  plates  or  copy — one  billing. 

When  you  have  bought  The  News — the  first 
choice  of  national  advertisers  generally — you 
can  add  The  Journal  at  far  smaller  cost  than  any 
other  paper. 

*  *  *  * 

The  News  is  the  big  paper  of  the  Dallas  ter¬ 
ritory — the  wealthiest  section  of  Texas.  It  has 
the  largest  home-delivered  circulation  in  the 
City  (certified  by  the  A.B.C.)  and  its  total  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  other  by  more  than  18,000. 

Its  character,  prestige  and  influence  are  in¬ 
comparable. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  Journal  is  the  first  A.B.C.  evening  paper. 
It  is  read  by  people  of  taste  and  discrimination 
— the  up-and-coming  people  who  set  the  pace 
in  buying. 

Last  year  The  Journal  outdistanced  all  other 
Dallas  papers  in  national  advertising  gains. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

An  optional  advertising  combination  covering  the  Dallas  market-area 
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Twenty-four  years  ago  thc 

Journal  was  privileged  to  share  in  the 
auspicuous  beginnings  in  Atlanta  of  The 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
— And  in  the  worthy  works  that  ensued  we 
have  been  granted  also  our  part. 

— Now  you  come  back — and  again  The 
Journal  welcomes  you.  But  with  sentiment 
even  riper  now.  Friendships  grow  mature 
and  mellow  through  such  years  as  these  have 
been  .  .  .  years  that  have  brought  an 
empire’s  awakening. 

— Come  in!  Visit  personally  with  us.  Let 
us  perform  the  little  services  we  should  like 
to  render.  Use  our  facilities — our  folks — 
our  whole  establishment. 


— We’re  glad  indeed  to  see  you.  Welcome 
to  Atlanta! 


(Hxcrpts  from  "A  Sketch  of  The  At-  . 
lanta  Journal”  hy  Ralph  Smith.) 

Still  on  the  siinny  side  of  fifty,  Thc 
Atlanta  Journal  enjoys  distinctive  leader¬ 
ship  because  its  ideals  harmonize  with  the 
aspirations  of  a  p«-opIc  whose  forward 
march  in  thc  past  half  century  has  fieen 
an  inspiration.  Its  influence  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  hijjh  regard  and  admiration 
in  which  it  hfdds  the  traditions  of  the 
Old  South. 

Founded  in  188.1  as  a  four-paRc  news¬ 
paper,  The  Atlanta  Journal  trxlay  has  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  Fmpire  State  of 
the  South  and  an  advertising  lineage 
volume  coveted  by  its  contemporaries.  Its 
prestige  and  power  attest  its  unselfishness. 
\o  executive  officer  of  Thc  Journal  ever 
has  sought  before  the  people  an  elective 
office.  Its  personnel  in  every  department 
occupy  the  relations  of  one  great  family 
composed  of  many  employees  who  began 
their  careers  on  the  paper.  The  policies 
of  The  Atlanta  Journal  have  always  been 
constructive  and  yet  conservative.  Its 
editorial  page  trxlay  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  forceful  in  the  5iouth.  Its  news 
columns  are  entirely  free  of  editorial 
color.  Its  radio  station,  WSI5,  known 
throughout  the  country  as  Thc  Voice  of 
the  South,  ranks  amrmg  the  foremost 
radio  broadca.sting  stations  in  North 
America. 


About  Ourselves  — 


Welcome  f 

■  I  4  <4  ^  TT  4  4  W 


Fellow  Members  of  the 


S.  N.  P.  A. 


Our  Perennial  Guest 


This  bust  of  lienjamtn  Tranhlin  is 
at  home  under  The  Journal's  roof. 
For  many  lonf>  years — since  our  jrry 
earliest  days — it  has  been  with  us.  A 
dust-cen'ered  fetish  at  times,  perhaps; 
but  our  oxvn.  Always  our  o7im. 


Having  52  pages  and  carrying  over  90,000 
lines  of  paid  advertising.  The  Atlanta  Journal 
of  Friday,  May  6th,  was  the  largest  strictly 
regular  week  day  edition  ever  issued  by  a 
Georgia  newspaper.  Total  May  advertising 
1,509,566  lines.  I 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 


By  J.  M.  GIBBON 

Vice-President  and  Director  for  Canada 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  French 
explorers  of  three  hundred  years  ago  who 
set  foot  in  the  South  at  the  same  time  as 
they  planted  their  outposts  along  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  celebrations, 
for  they  provide  an  ancient  link  between 
Southern  people  and  ours.  Today  the  link 
between  the  newspapers  of  the  South  and 
those  of  Canada  is  their  common  member¬ 
ship  in  the  A.  B.  C.,  indicating  that  after 
all  these  years  we  still  have  ideals  in 
common.  Long  may  it  so  continue! 

I  By  ASHMUN  BROWN 

President,  Gridiron  Club 


Typical  Alabama  cotton  mill  of  the  New  South,  using  Central  Power  Station  Service. 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Regarding 
itself  as  venerable  because  of  its  42  years’ 
existence,  the  Gridiron  Club  takes 
pleasure  in  extending  its  hearty  congratu¬ 
lations  to  its  younger  brother,  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  that  useful,  virile  and 
prc^ressive  organization. 

Personally,  I  desire  to  add  my  own 
tribute  to  the  Association  which  has  taken 
so  large  a  part  in  the  development  of  the 
New  South.  My  travels  through  the 
country  have  demonstrated  to  me  that  the 
South  is  going  ahead  faster  and  more 
substantially  than  any  other  section  and 
that  its  newspapers  are  in  the  forefront  of 
its  advance.  May  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  live  long 
and  continue  to  prosper. 


By  C.  M.  MORRISON 
Editor,  Philadelpbia  Public  Ledger  and 
Director,  American  Society  Newspaper 
Editors 


ciation,  our  greetings  and  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
^founding  of  that  great  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Southern  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  America’s  regional  news¬ 
paper  associations.  To  have  survived  and 
continuously  increased  in  size,  strength 
and  usefulness  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  is  a  notable  achievement. 

The  “New  South’’  has  been  a  phrase 
that  evoked  favorable  reaction  for  con¬ 
siderable  time.  But  it  never  before  had 
such  force  as  now.  The  whole  South  is 
developing  with  the  strides  of  a  pioneer 
country.  The  newspapers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  than  which  there  are  no  better,  are 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  striking  progress  of  the 
Southland. 

The  Inland  clasps  hands  across  Ma¬ 
son’s  and  Dixon’s  line  with  the  Southern 
and  with  our  felicitations  go  best  wishes 
for  continued  success. 


ings  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  Its  faith  in  the  New 
South  manifests  itself  in  never  ceasing 
efforts  to  say  and  do  the  things  that 
reflect  the  phenomenal  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  her  people. 

By  OLIVER  B.  JAYNES 

President,  Arizona  Daily  Newspaper 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Pltblisher:  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifty  anniversary  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  the 
publishers  of  Arizona  send  greetings.  VVe 
congratulate  you  on  the  remarkable  ac¬ 
complishments  of  your  organization  which, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  existence,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  We  are  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  progress  and  development  of 
the  South  in  which  your  newspapers  have 
had  such  a  conspicuous  part,  and  to  which 


must  go  a  liberal  share  of  the  credit 
May  you  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
with  the  great  “New  South.” 


By  W.  J.  SMITH 

President,  Illinois  Press  Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  pleased 
to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  New  South 
without  any  question  is  largely  due  to  the 
aggressive  and  progressive  press  that  has 
grown  up  there.  The  power  of  the  press 
seems  more  outstanding  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North,  possibly  due  to  an  in¬ 
herent  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
editors,  based  on  heritage  and  personal 
pride  and  conscientiousness,  a  desire  to 
serve  well  rather  than  to  attain  financial 
heights.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
press  of  the  South  carries  out  that  ap¬ 
parent  sincerity  of  purpose  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  In  the 
twenty-five  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  the  New  South  has  seen  many 
of  its  dreams  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  come  true.  The  South  .  is,  in  fact, 
the  New  South.  Its  progress  has  been 
regarded  with  amazement  by  its  sister 
States  of  the  North,  the  East  and  the 
West.  How  great  a  part  of  that  progress 
is  due  to  the  newspapers  of  the  South,  is 
hard  to  measure,  for  their  influence  has 
been  so  great  that  it  is  well-nigh  incal¬ 
culable.  The  New  South  owes  a  great 
debt  to  its  newspapers  for  they  have 
played  a  magnificent  part  in  making  it 
what  it  is  today.  ^ . 

By  WALTER  W.  MURDOCK 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  Detroit 

Free  Press,  and  Vic^President 
Newspaper  Classified  Mana¬ 
gers  Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  is  no  idle 
compliment  when  I  say  that  the  Southern 
Publishers  have  sold  the  nation  on  the 
South.  Expressed  in  advertising  termi¬ 
nology,  you  have  utilized  printer’s  ink  in  a 
grreat  campaign  that  has  produced  results 
in  terms  of  people,  dollars  and  business. 
Courage,  coupled  to  the  persistence  you 
have  displayed  in  emphasizing  to  your 
own  people  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  your  beliefs  in  the  future  of  the 
South  has  brought  you  both  material  and 
spiritual  rewards  that  must  inevitably  be¬ 
come  cumulative.  Without  this  belief 
publicly  expressed  through  your  own 
newspapers;  without  the  work  that  only 
newspapers  can  do,  progress  if  any, 
would  have  been  slow,  uncertain  and  al¬ 
together  costly. 


By  JOHN  H.  HARRISON 
Prezldent,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  would 
like  through  your  columns  to  extend,  on 
behalf  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 


By  ROBERT  L.  WRIGHT 
President,  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  New  South,  reinforced  by 
the  part  that  the  newspapers  are  playing 
in  her  wonderful  development,  unveil  a 
new  period  of  prosperity  and  national 
importance.  The  enterprise  and  courage 
of  her  invested  capital  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  world.  King  Cotton  is 
sharing  honors  with  other  industries. 
Her  railroad  facilities  and  her  deep- 
harbor  ports  of  entry  open  the  doors  to 
undreamed  of  business  possibilities.  Her 
mighty  rivers,  harnessed  and  controlled 
by  governmental  aid,  will  invite  still 
greater  strides  in  commerce  and  industry. 
Her  building  operations  are  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  commensurate  with  her  wonderful 
awakening.  Her  gain  in  population  and 
her  remarkable  educational  development 
will  make  her  one  of  the  great  master 
keys  in  our  governmental  life.  My  greet- 


THE  DAILY  and 
SEMI -WEEKLY 
TIMES 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

Largest  tobacco  market  in  the 
world  and  a  big  cotton  market. 
Prosperous  farmers  who  can  af¬ 
ford  the  good  things  of  life. 

The  Times  covers  Eastern  North 
Carolina  with  its  two  editions  at 
one  and  five  P.  M.  Flat  rate  4 
cents  per  line,  56  cents  per 
week.  P.  D.  Gold  Pub.  Co., 
Prop. 

Circulation  4500  Daily; 
3,000  Semi-Weekly 


Greetings 

to  the 

"S.  N.  P.  A.” 

25th  Anniversary 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  extend  our  felicitations  to 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  on  their 
Silver  anniversary. 

The  Association  ii  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid 
service  it  has  rendered  SouthernPublishers  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  34  years  of  service  and  experience  exploiting  the 
advantages  of  newspaper  advertising  is  at  the  disposal 
of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers,- as  well  as  national 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

BENJAMIN  8C  KENTNOR  CO. 

Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 
HARRY  D.  REYNOLDS,  President 
JOHN  T.  FITZGERALD,  Vice-President 

2  West  45th  St.  1524  Chestnut  St.  Lake  State  Bank  Bldf. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

401  Van  Nuys  Bldf.  58  Sutter  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

‘‘The  Longer  We  Live,  The  More  We  Know” 
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Dominating 


Territory 


The 

Commercial 

Appeal 

is  one  of  Americans 
Great  Dailies 


Market  Data 
Service 

The  Commercial  Appeal 
maintains  a  complete  depart' 
ment  for  the  compilation  of 
market  data  and  guidance  of 
national  accounts,  and  issues 
a  monthly  merchandising 
paper  to  the  trade  covering 
news  of  national  advertisers 
and  their  campaigns. 


/TS  daily  circulation  (of  150,000)  covers  a  300-mile  radius  and  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  Southern  newspaper. 

It  carries  more  national  copy  than  any  Southern  newspaper  and  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  a  city  of  200,000  population,  (70  per  cent  white)  it  carries  the 
bulk  of  advertising,  local  and  national. 

The  Six  State  Territory  dominated  by  the  Commercial  Appeal  shares 
largely  with  the  South’s  forward  march  of  prosperity,  following  that  zon¬ 
ing  of  industries  which  was  inevitable. 

Its  present  and  potential  wealth  rests  securely  upon  the  long  ignored 
economic  principle,  which  insists  that  iron  must  be  fabricated  where 
mined  close  to  coal  deposits  and  cotton  manufactured  nearby  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

To  the  national  advertiser,  seeking  to  establish  business  or  expand  sales 
in  west  Tennessee,  southeastern  Missouri,  eastern  Arkansas,  western  Ken¬ 
tucky,  northwestern  Alabama,  and  northeastern  Louisiana,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  presents  the  logical  medium,  in  point  of  coverage,  in¬ 
fluence,  service  and  results. 


Commercial  Appeal 


Morning  and  Evening 


150,000 


The  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  South 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


Sunday 

137,000 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY — Representatives 

Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louia,  Kansas  City.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
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NATION’S  LEADERS  WAVE 
SOUTH  ONWARD 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


Southerner  possesses,  a  sincerity  expressed 
not  only  when  you  meet  a  southerner  in 
the  South  but  which  is  outstanding  even 
when  he’s  in  the  North.  We  in  the  North 
are  FOR  you;  we  admire  you,  we  like 
your  ways,  we  recognize  the  fluency  of 
your  writings,  the  iKitriotism  of  your 
columns  for  your  own  section  of  the  land, 
for  your  loyalty  to  all  our  people  and  for 
your  ability  to  smile  and  be  happy  even 
when  the  clouds  are  darkened  through 
floods,  through  crop  failures,  or  what  not. 
Your  Southern  hospitality  is  reflected  in 
your  columns,  your  courtesy  to  others 
makes  the  average  northerner  feel  some¬ 
what  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  sees 
how  lacking  he  is  in  comparison.  You’re 
a  fine  lot  of  folks  down  there  and  I  wish 
you  continued  good  fortune. 


By  L.  B.  COSTELLO 
President,  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  Maine 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  sends 
greetings  through  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Association.  The  Southern  Association 
is,  next  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  biggest, 
strongest,  and  livest  in  the  country.  Your 
association  and  its  members  have  in 
recent  years  made  wonderful  progress, 
and  far  from  being  jealous  of  this  pro¬ 
gress,  your  fellow  publishers  in  Maine 
are  glad  to  congratulate  you  on  what  you 
are  accomplishing. 

The  South  has  been  and  is  making 
great  increases  in  its  textile  industry. 
Some  observers  think  the  South  will  take 
away  from  New  England  its  textile 
supremacy.  New  England,  however,  has 
different  ideas  and  feels  perfectly  capable 
of  producing  the  finest  textiles  during  the 
coming  years,  as  it  has  done  during  the 
past  one  hundred  years ;  but —  Prosperity 
to  Southern  newspapers  and  Southern 
manufacturing!  There  is  plenty  for  both 
the  South  and  New  England,  too! 


By  R.  C.  SNYDER 

President,  Associated  Ohio  Dailies 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  130 
daily  newspapers  of  Ohio  send  greetings 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  on  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  A  community  is  correctly  judged 
by  the  newspapers  it  supports,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  better  indicative  of  the  strides  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  New  South  than 
the  splendid  examples  of  journalism  that 
are  everywhere  extant  in  the  Southern 
States.  Did  we  possess  a  chalice  of 
clearest  crystal  we  would  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  sparkling  water  and  quaff  the 
health,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
Southern  brethren. 


By  W.  D.  ALLEN 

President,  Massachusetts  Press 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  old 
“Bay  State”  extends  to  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  its 
warmest  greetings  and  cordial  felicitations 
on  this,  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
Georgia  editors  and  their  families  and 
guests  were  recent  visitors  in  our  midst 
and  we  of  Massachusetts  had  our  first 
chance  to  know  these  people  of  the  South. 
After  such  an  experience,  one  cannot  but 
realize  that  there  is  no  longer  any  North 
or  South,  except  geographically,  and  that 
we  are  all  striving  to  work  out  a  common 
problem  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
— the  greatest  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
any  part  of  the  country. 


By  C.  L.  HOBART 
President,  Missouri  Press  Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  extend  congratulations 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  on  its  silver  anniversary.  To 
stand  the  “test  of  time”  a  quarter  of  a 


A  “New  South”  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm  at  Natchez,  Miss. 


century  is  no  mean  accomplishment  of 
itself.  Add  to  that  the  magnificent  serv¬ 
ice  the  organization  has  rendered,  not 
alone  to  its  membership,  but  to  the  New 
South,  and  there  is  indeed  a  demand  for 
superlatives  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 
"South”  is  merely  a  descriptive  term, 
used  to  designate  a  certain  portion  of 
our  country,  with  products  peculiar  to 
itself,  but  which  swell  the  total  that 
makes  our  nation  the  greatest  on  the 
globe.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
declare  the  newspapers  of  the  South  de¬ 
serves  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  achievements  of  that  section. 

By  GEORGE  P.  COLLINS 
Precident,  North  Dakota  Press 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Three  hun¬ 
dred  North  Dakota  publishers  join  me  in 
felicitations  to  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  members  upon 
their  reaching  the  silver  anniversary  of 
organization. 

From  away  up  north,  we  have  learned 
to  love  and  admire  our  brothers  ’way 
down  south.  Their  influence  and  work 
has  made  a  New  South  and,  we  think, 
a  Better  South.  The  pure  American 
stock  that  dominates  the  Southland  is  our 
nation’s  greatest  bulwark  against  internal 
disorganization,  I  really  believe. 


By  F.  W.  BUSH 
Athens  (O.)  Messenger 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  Organized 
effort  has  developed  the  natural  resources 
of  the  South  into  an  industrial  empire  of 
unlimited  possibilities.  No  agency  has 
contributed  so  much  to  this  development 
as  the  daily  newspaper.  The  inspiration 
and  vision  of  the  Southern  press  was  not 
gathered  from  the  clouds  but  is  the  result 
of  personal  effort  and  contact  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 


GASTONIA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

is  “The  Combed  Yarn  Center  of 
the  South.”  Gaston  county  third 
in  U.  S.  in  number  of  spindles. 
One  of  the  outstanding  indus¬ 
trial  counties  of  the  South 

THE  GAZETTE 

is  the  only  daily  in  the  county. 
Covers  1 5  live  industrial  towns 
with  truck  delivery.  Circulation 
guaranteed  over  6,000.  Covers 
fine  field  for  National  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn 

Foreign  Representatives 


Publishers  Association  which  is  to  cele-  building  of  the  South.  They  have  led  the 
brate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  way  for  a  Greater  South  of  which  xhty 
founding  July  4th.  May  its  future,  may  well  be  proud. 

illuminated  by  the  great  achievements  of  .  - 

the  past,  continue  worthy  of  the  master  By  A.  M.  SOULE 

minds  of  its  founders  and  promoters.  President,  University  of  Georgia 


By  RALPH  E.  ELUNWOOD 

Secretary,  Arizona  Daily  Newspaper 
Association 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  South 
and  Southwest  have  much  in  common. 
The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen 
extensive  development,  industrial  and 
commercial,  in  both  sections  of  the 
country.  The  newspapers  of  the  South 
deserve  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
development  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line.  The  publishers  have  contributed 
news,  ideas  and  the  incentive  for  the  up- 


To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  No  country 
has  ever  been  able  to  rise  above  the  zenith 
of  its  leadership.  While  many  agencies 
always  work  towards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  end  none  has  ever  renderd 
more  substantial  and  effective  aid  than 
the  Press.  As  leaders  and  moulders  of 
public  opinion,  the  newspaper  fraternity 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  Headed  by 
fearless  men  who  upon  the  whole  have 
been  singularly  free  from  bias  and  pre¬ 
judice,  the  newspaper  editors  and  owners 
of  the  South  have  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  onward  march  of  progress  witnessd 
in  this  section  of  the  country  during  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


NEWPORT  NEWS,VA. 
A  MARKET  OF  ITS  OWN 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Tidewater  Peninsula  of  Virginia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River,  looking  out  on  the  wide  harbor  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  the  prosperous,  hustling  city  of  Newport  News,  with 
over  49,000  population  and  a  trading  area  population  of  over  200,- 
000,  stands  by  itself,  not  dependent  upon  or  tributary  to  Norfolk 
or  any  other  Virginian  city, 

Newport  News  is  a  city  of  over  I  1,000  families  with  a  total  of 
466  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  outlets  for  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  in  each  of  which  are  sold  practically  all  of  the  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands. 

The  Newport  News  market  is  served  only  by  the  DAILY  PRE5S 
and  EVENING  TIMES-HERALD — they  are  the  only  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Newport  News  and  the  five  surrounding  counties. 

The  circulation  of  the  DAILY  PRESS  is  4,989  daily  and  8,597 
Sunday,  and  the  EVENING  TIMES-HERALD  8,363  daily. 

Their  combined  circulation  is  13,352  daily,  and  the  rate  is  5< 
per  agate  line  flat — space  is  not  sold  in  either  paper  separately. 
Advertisers  have  the  choice  of  using  both  papers  on  the  same  day, 
or  the  evening  paper  of  one  day  and  the  morning  paper  of  the  next. 
Both  newspapers  are  members  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

The  DAILY  PRESS  and  TIMEIS-HERALD  completely  cover  New¬ 
port  News  and  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities  of  that  section. 
They  are  not  reached  by  any  other  newspapers,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Richmond  papers  have  little  or  no  circulation  in  Newport  News. 

Newport  News  retail  merchants  may  buy  largely  from  Norfolk, 
Richmond  and  Baltimore  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  but  the  retailer 
and  consumer  demand  is  in  Newport  News,  where  the  goods  are  sold, 
and  a  demand  for  your  product  in  Newport  News  can  only  be 
created  through  advertising  in  the  DAILY  PRESS  and  TIMES- 
HEIRALD.  Do  not  overlook  Newport  News  because  retail  merchants 
may  buy  through  outside  jobbers^the  demand  exists  in  Newport 
News. 

We  will  be  glad  to  make  a  canvass  or  survey  of  any  product 
among  the  retailers  if  you  desire  a  line  on  Newport  News 
distribution. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

9  East  37th  Street  Tribune  Tower  Chemical  Building  Healey  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  ATLANTA 

Sharon  Building  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  Security  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND 
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A  Territory  Is  One  Thing 
A  Market  Is  Something  Else 


Where  people  concentrate,  money  and  Purchasing  power  concentrate. 
When  selecting  your  market  count  heads,  not  square  miles. 

New  Orleans  offers  the  largest  aggregation  of  prospects  to  be  found  in  the 
South. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  reports  the  following 
annual  expenditure  for  food  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  South: 


*  Adjacent 

City  Proper  Territory  Total 

NEW  ORLEANS . $29,280,066  $2,323,537  $31,603,602 

Memphis  .  17,421,674  4,149,648  16,581,322 

Atlanta  .  15,872,997  6,224,157  22,097,154 

Birmingham  . 15,397,344  9,660,423  25,037,767 

Richmond .  14,202,184  2,828,360  17,030,544 

Norfolk .  9,774,745  16,097,526  25,872,271 


'Adjacent  Territory:  10  miles  beyond  city  limits. 

As  with  foods,  so  with  every  other  product:  New  Orleans  offers  by  far  the 
greatest  market  in  the  South. 

Yet  the  New  Orleans  “city  proper”  yields  thirteen  times  the  volume  of 
business  derived  from  the  “adjacent  territory.” 

This  represents  the  greatest  concentration  in  the  South — a  market  where 
“city  proper”  is  most  important;  “adjacent  territory”  least  important,  and 
city  circulation  all  important. 

Pick  your  circulation  to  reach  people,  not  merely  to  cover  territory. 

The  Item-Tribune  has  the  greatest  concentrated  circulation  in  New  Orleans. 


Five  out  of  seven  families 
in  Neiv  Orleans  xvho  read  any 
neivspaper  read  The  Item. 

i 

Xtew  Orleans' 

(fcm'QTritiun 

t 

Three  out  of  seven  families 
in  Neiv  Orleans  rvho  read  any 
neivspaper  read  The  Tribune. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO.,  National  Advertising  Representatives 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Business  Manager 


JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 
President  and  Editor 


NATION’S  LEADERS  WAVE 
SOUTH  ONWARD 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


To 

Newspaper  Publishers 

CONTEMPLATING  THE  BUILDING 
OF  NEW  PRODUCTION  PLANTS 

Howell  &  Thomas 

No.  3868  Carnegie  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

offer 

an  architectural  and  engineering 
service,  combining  newspaper 
production  engineering  with  ex¬ 
perienced  architectural  training 

Cleveland  Presa—Pittaburgh  Preas— Rocheater  Timea-Union — Houaton  Presa 


last  quarter  of  a  century  as  all  the  other 
material  forces  put  together. 

The  newspaper  constituted  the  first  and 
chief  medium  through  which  the  rich 
treasure  of  our  resources  was  portrayed 
to  the  world. 

They  have  always  fostered  education 
and  religion  and  aided  in  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  good  order.  The  information 
disseminated  through  their  columns  has 
dispelled  the  false  beliefs  so  long  held  in 
the  North  and  West  concerning  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Through  their  aid  a 
fine  system  of  good  roads  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  consolidated  schools  brought  into 
being  and  a  new  program  of  agriculture 
and  industry  established  in  the  Southland. 
My  hat  is  off  to  this  noble  band  of 
patriots  who  for  the  most  part  without 
money  and  without  price  have  placed 
service  over  self  that  the  new  South  might 
be  created  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and 
through  the  wise  development  of  our  vast 
store  of  latent  potentalities  eventually 
made  the  hub  and  center  of  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  part  of  this  im¬ 
perial  country. 


National  Representatives 

John  M.  Branham  Company 


London  Guarantee  Building,  Chicago. 
Graybar  Building,  New  York  City. 

Kresge  Building,  Detroit. 

Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

Land  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 

Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle. 


By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 
Director,  Science  Service 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  The  South 
has  untapped  springs  of  energy  and  the 
elements  essential  for  a  populous  and 
prosperous  country.  The  ultimate  source 
of  all  the  energy  of  man  and  his  machine 
is  sunshine,  and  this  you  have  in  abund¬ 
ance,  both  in  the  solar  rays  that  endow 
your  domain  from  day  to  day  and  also 
in  the  stores  of  solidified  and  liquified 
sunshine  that  were  shed  by  the  sun  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  ago  and  is  preserved  in 
the  form  of  coal  and  oil.  Water,  upon 
which  all  life  and  labor  depend,  must  be 
distributed  by  the  aid  of  the  wigineer. 
Some  parts  of  your  country  have  con¬ 
tinuously  too  little  water ;  some  have 
occasionaly  too  much.  Both  defects  in 
distribution  may  be  remedied  by  irriga¬ 
tion  and  drainage.  Agriculture  in  all  its 
forms  is  dependent  upon  the  abundance 
and  balance  of  the  three  primary  plant 
foods,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  You  have  large  deposits  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  in  various  states.  Beds  of 
potash  salts,  rivalling  in  richness  those  of 
Tassfurt  and  Alsace,  have  recently  been 
discovered,  and  in  Texas  nitrogen  is  fur¬ 
nished  free  in  unlimited  quantity  to  every 
locality.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  reach 
up  into  the  air  and  snatch  it  in  a  form 
fit  for  fertilizer.  The  waste  products  of 
your  farms  and  factories  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  wealth  by  adding  hydrogen 
to  your  cottonseed  oil.  You  have  been 
enabled  to  market  it  in  the  form  of  a 
fat  for  the  kitchen  and  table.  By  ad¬ 
ding  hydrogen  to  your  unusable  lignite 
you  might  convert  it  into  motor  fuel  and 
other  profitable  products  as  is  being  done 
in  Germany.  Most  important  of  all  na¬ 
ture's  resources  is  the  health  and  vigor 
of  its  people.  By  scientific  sanitation 
elimination  of  parasites  and  well  bal- 


A  recently  made  airplane  view  of  the  Wilson  Dam,  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 


anced  dietaries,  great  progress  is  possible 
in  the  e.xtension  of  life  and  the  efficiency 
of  labor.  But  a  program  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  development  of  a  country  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the 
press.  The  entire  population  must  be 
made  familiar  with  the  opportunities 
opened  to  them;  they  must  be  taught  to 
regard  science  as  a  friend  to  humanity. 

By  W.  J.  HARAHAN 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

To  FuDiTMi  &  Publisher:  What  the 
South  has  done  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  I  believe  is  only  a  forecast  on 
a  small  scale  of  what  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  developments  will  reach  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  similar  period. 

We  have  seen  the  New  South  rise 
triumphant  from  the  old  foundations  that 
had  not  been  entirely  shattered  by  the 
war  between  the  states  until  it  has 
reached  its  present  pinnacle  of  abound¬ 
ing  prosperity.  We  see  textile  mills 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  Note  from  HARRY  GiOVANNOLI:  — 


} 


tarAmLf9*4€0  may 


THE  LEXIIVGTOIV  LEADER 


AF-TCRNOON  AND  SUNDAY 


LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY 


II.  G10VANN0L.I . 

Kt>lTOH  ANDMAMAGKH 


April  17  th,  1927 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency, 
58  West  40th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Grentlemen: 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  renew  the  contract 
between  The  Lexington  Leader  and  the  E.  Katz 
Special  Advertising  Agency. 


Through  a  very  long  period  of  years , 
under  successive  contracts  with  your  company, 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  unpleasantness 
or  anything  to  arouse  disposition  to  make  a  change# 
Within  that  period  our  national  rate  has  advanced 
from  time  to  time,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  national  advertising. 


We  have  never  hesitated  to  recommend 
your  agency  unreservedly  to  inquiring  publishers 


.Very  truly  yours. 


THE  LEXINGTON  LEADER 


By  >5^ 


Editor  &  Majiager. 


HG-R 
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First  Place  in  Six 
Advertising 


Months  With  Dominant 


R.  A.  Chapman 


WITHERS  &  CHAPMAN 

Dealers  &  Distributors  of 

Automotive  Equipment 

Comer  Sprint  &  Walton  Sts- 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


June  11,  1927 


Roger  U.  Reynolds, 

IdTertislngr  Direotor, 

Oeorglan-isieri  oan, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Dear  Mr.  Baynoldst 

Daring  the  past  six  months  onr  sales  on  Goodrich  tires 
have  Increased  100  percent,  so  that  onr  to lame  Is  non 
larger  than  any  other  Goodrich  dealer  in  the  Southeast* 

The  reason  concentration  of  onr  advertising  in  the 
Georgian  and  Sunday  American* 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  Atlanta  dealer  has 
topped  the  list  in  the  Southeast,  l  want  you  to  imow 
that  we  have  proved  that  "Georgian-Amerloan  advertising 
means  more  sales*" 

For  five  years  we  experimented  with  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  and  with  all  three  Atlanta  newspapers*  As  a 
result  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  two  things i 

That  the  attempt  to  circularize  a  city  of 
Atlanta's  size  by  direct  mall  is  utterly 
foolish* 

That  onr  advertising  appropriation  brings 
greatest  returns  irtien  concentrated  in 
The  Georgian-Amerioan* 

I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assure  you  that  we  shall 
continue  to  concentrate  onr  copy  in  "the  fastest  growing 
paper  in  Atlanta*" 

Sincerely, 


WITHKES  &  CHAPMAK 


Georgian-American  Advertising  Means  More  Sales  in  Atlanta 
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One  After  Another— 

Atlanta’s  Leading  Business^ 
Are  Concentrating  ?  In  Tl^ 

GEORGIAN-AMERICAN 


The  expressions  of  Withers  and  Chapman  regarding 
Georgian- American  results  and  their  future  policy  of  concen¬ 
trating  in  the  Georgian- American,  are  typical  of  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  Atlanta’s  progressive  business 
institutions. 

These  firms  are  experiencing  excellent  responses  from  the 
55,000  families  in  Atlanta’s  trade  area  who  express  their 
preference  for  the  Georgian  -  American  as  their  newspaper. 
They  accept  the  advertising  it  carries  as  their  buying  guide. 

The  Georgian  -  American  is  enjoying  the  largest  gains  in 
its  history,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising  lineage.  It 
should,  because  of  its  alert  progressiveness,  appealing  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  vast  army  of  spenders  in  Atlanta’s  trade  area. 


■Oj^BJAMWmiRlCAN 


Total  Paid  Circulatioii: 


Daily  629 188 


Sunday  1329237 


Atlanta's  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 

Rodney  E.  Boone,  General  Manager,  National  Advertiung 

Representatives 

new  YORK  OFFICE  CHICAGO  OFFICE  DETROIT  OFFICE  ROCHESTER  OFFICE  BOSTON  OFFICE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  ATLANTA  OFFICE 
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NATION’S  LEADERS  WAVE 
SOUTH  ONWARD 


{Continued  from  page  28) 


leaving  their  New  England  locations  for 
plants  near  the  sources  of  supply;  tre¬ 
mendous  hydro-electric  developments 
opening  up  new  sources  of  power  to 
thousands  of  communities ;  good  roads, 
built  and  building,  reaching  into  every 
section  of  this  sun-kissed  region ;  min¬ 
ing  activities  on  an  ever-growing  scale ; 
agricultural  and  orchard  cultivation,  pro¬ 
ducing  untold  wealth;  new  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  bringing  in 
new  money  and  new  prosperity. 

We  see  the  Southern  railroads  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  those  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  development  of  their  plants 
— in  equipment  and  facilities  and  irn- 
provements  and  enlargements.  Their 
part  in  the  South’s  revival  has  been  a 
real  and  constructive  one.  Knowing 
their  managements  as  I  do,  I  confidently 
predict  that  the  railroads  ever  will  be  in 
the  forefront  in  whatever  development 
may  come  about. 

In  no  other  single  way,  perhaps,  is  the 
change  that  has  marked  our  life  more 
evident  than  in  the  spirit  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  southern  newspapers.  Many 
of  them  in  editorial  strength  and  wis¬ 
dom  rank  with  the  greatest  of  our  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  Theirs  has  been  a 
large  part  in  the  cultivation  of  a  new 
and  alert  and  vibrant  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  who  are  now  playing  such 
a  significant  role  in  the  great  drama  of 
prosperity  that  is  sweeping  this  favored 
land  of  ours. 

By  R.  M.  HARDING 
Manager,  Columbus  Electric  &  Power 
Co. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  news¬ 
papers  talk  at  laymen  for  365  days  a  year, 
so  I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
suggest  to  the  publishers  of  the  South 


that  they  can  materially  accelerate  the 
growth  now  well  under  way  by  making  a 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  development, 
and  then  hammering  on  practical,  sensible 
community  policies  with  the  same  ener^ 
and  persistence  with  which  they  ride  their 
favorite  hobbies. 

Recently,  the  tide  of  industry  has  set  in 
strongly  toward  the  South,  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  development  of  electric 
power,  and  this  has  brought  about  a  com¬ 
petition  among  cities  to  secure  industries 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  that  is  as 
hectic  as  the  Florida  land  boom  ever  was 
in  its  most  frenzied  days.  In  this  there  is 
great  danger  that  communities  may  be¬ 
come  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  getting 
industries  from  other  sections  that  they 
will  lose  sight  of  the  more  important 
matter  of  developing  industries  of  their 
own;  so  hypnotized  by  vague  dreams  of 
having  others  do  something  big  for  them 
that  their  own  ambitions  and  energies  will 
be  submerged  and  finally  die. 

Our  people  should  be  jarred  out  of 
Santa  Claus  land  and  brought  back  to  the 
realm  of  realities;  to  the  sane  under¬ 
standing  that  the  growth  of  communities, 
like  that  of  private  business  enterprises — 
like  the  physical  man  himself — is  governed 
by  immutable  laws  of  progression;  that 
development  must  first  originate  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  communities  and  is 
largely  a  matter  of  community  psychology. 

This  company,  through  the  force  of 
advertising  and  by  the  word  of  its  speak¬ 
ers,  is  carrying  on  just  such  a  campaign 
over  a  wide  area,  which  today  is  known 
as  the  best  and  most  productive  section  of 
Georgia — Southwest  Georgia.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  organization  of  county-wide 
chambers  of  commerce — not  to  spend 
their  time  and  substance  in  vain  hoping 
that  the  lightning  will  strike  in  the  form 
of  a  big  factory  and  make  everybody  rich 
over-night,  but  to  begin  doing  the  things 
that  the  people  of  any  community  can 
actually  do  to  make  it  more  attractive  and 
to  promote  prosperity;  doing  the  things 
at  hand  and  then  progressing,  with  added 
experience,  vision  and  confidence,  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Duriiani’s  Evening  Newspaper 


ESTABLISHED  1887 

An  industrial  center  where  people  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing.  Logical  place  for  an 
evening  newspaper.  Tobacco  manufacturing 
and  growing  home  of  ^^Chesterfields”  and  *^Bull 
Durham.” 

An  educational  center.  Home  of  Duke 
University.  Foremost  school  system  of  the 
state.  . 

Fourth  largest  city  in  state.  Population*  42,- 
258.  Trade  population,  150,000. 

BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON 

NationjJ  Repretentativet 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


A  Message  to  Business  Managers 


Everything  in  the  Mr 
-except  cCineage 


You  remember  the  proverbial  one-armed  paper  hang¬ 
er  suffering  with  hives.  He  was  a  very  busy  man. 
But  the  multitude  of  his  distractions  are  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  details  that  beset  the  average  newspaper 
business  manager. 

In  the  turmoil  of  his  existence  the  problems  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  department  are  often  slighted. 

This  is  what  Knight  Service  does  in  the  development  of 
advertising  departments: 

I.  Provides  a  certified  audit  of  the  human  values  behind  circulation; 

2.  Lays  out  a  course  of  selling  for  members  of  the  display  staff  based 
on  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  the  newspaper  has  to  deliver; 

3.  Cultivates  the  confidence  of  advertisers  by  displaying  an  interest 
in  their  problems; 

4.  Makes  advertising  and  merchandising  men  out  of  ordinary  so¬ 
licitors. 


Knight  Service  embraces  not  only  a  complete  study  of  the  market, 
but  also  a  thorough  schedule  of  work  with  the  display  staff,  increasing 
lineage  on  a  substantial  basis. 

Over  a  period  of  years  Knight  Service  has  applied  in  such  markets  as: 
WICHITA  MINNEAPOLIS  HARRISBURG  CHICAGO  MIAMI 
ROCHESTER  ALTOONA  HOUSTON  RICHMOND 


Newspaper  Publishers  and  Executives : 

_  The  strictest  specialization  is  essential  in  such  work. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Knight  organi¬ 
zation  in  more  than  50  American  markets  covering  a 
period  of  years.  Experiments  are  costly.  Knight  ex¬ 
perience  assures  accomplishment  at  minimum  expense. 

A  personal  discussion  may  be  arranged.  Whether 
you  need  us  or  not  — we  want  you  to  know  us. 


EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  Inc. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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Get  This  Picture  of  Nashville  Right  ! 


The  Athens 
of  the  South 

Nashville  the  capital  city  of 
Tennessee  with  a  population  of 
1 50,000  is  the  home  of  na¬ 
tionally  known  educational 
institutions,  —  Vanderbilt  Col¬ 
lege,  George  Peabody  College, 
Ward  Belmont  College,  Fisk, 
Scarritt  College,  and  many 
other  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools. 

It  has  three  railroads,  and  is 
located  on  the  navigable  Cum¬ 
berland  River,  connecting  it  by 
water  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  a  city  of  widely  diversified 
manufacturing  industries  and  is 
growing  rapidly  with  the  whole 
advancing  South. 


IN  middle  Tennessee,  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  or  more  from  any  other  large 
city  Nashville  is  the  commercial  hub  of  a  broad  and  rapidly  advancing  sales 
circle. 

Its  highways  lead  to  many  happy  and  prosperous  suburban  home  sections  and 
beyond  to  thriving  towns  and  rich  agricultural  districts. 

Nashville  and  its  environs  is  fairly  humming  with  industry.  New  manufacturing 
plants,  attracted  by  cheaper  hydro-electric  power,  reliable  native  labor,  proximity 
to  raw  materials,  and  excellent  transportation  facilities,  are  constantly  adding  to  the 
city’s  population,  and  yet  Nashville  still  is  a  “Homey”  town. 

The  newcomers  just  naturally  settle  down  and  live  like  the  older  residents  in 
comfortable  surburban  homes,  and  take  pride  in  pretty  lawns  and  flower  gardens. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  these  worth  while  homes  in  Nashville.  Approxi¬ 
mately  27,500  have  electric  light  service,  30,000  have  telephones,  and  31,500 
are  equipped  with  city  water. 

Into  nearly  every  one  of  these  worth  while  homes,  the  homes  that  can  and  do  buy, 
the  Tennessean  is  delivered.  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday.  The  city  circulation 
of  the  Tennessean’s  Morning  edition  is  27,676,  city  circulation  of  the  Evening 
edition  is  25,5 1 5.  The  city  circulation  on  Sunday  is  32,252. 

These  comparative  figures  will  substantia^.e  the  Tennessean’s  claim  to  logical  first 
selection  as  the  most  Influential  and  only  medium  the  national  advertiser  needs 
to  carry  his  sales  message  to  all  who  can  buy. 


THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 


Morning  Evening 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  Publishers  Representatives 


Sunday 


Chicago 


St.  Louis  Detroit  San  Francisco  Seattle  New  York  Kansas  City  Atlanta 


Los  Angeles 
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cannot  read  the  Southern  newsiiapet^ 
without  being  impressed  by  their  unfaij. 
ing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Southern 
progress  and  their  tireless  efforts  to  pro- 
mote  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  th* 
South. 

The  agricultural,  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  advancement  of  the  South  since 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  has  been  both  rapid  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Agriculture  has  gone  forward 
in  production  and  diversification.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  manufactures  has  been  truly 
remarkable.  The  development  of  mining 
has  been  even  more  astonishing.  Com¬ 
merce  through  Southern  ports  has  in- 
creased  more  rapidly  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Transportation  facilities 
have  developed  proportionately.  Today  the 
South  is  on  a  sounder  economic  footing 
than  ever  before. 

Intelligent  and  widespread  publicity  is 
impressing  upon  people  everywhere  the 
wonderful  story  of  Southern  progress.  No 
other  section  of  the  country  is  richer  in 
opportunities  than  the  fast-growing  South, 
and  no  section  bears  greater  promise  of 
future  prosperity. 


NATION'S  LEADERS  WAVE 
SOUTH  ONWARD 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


next  step,  and  the  next.  A  community 
must  learn  liozv  to  do  things  before  it 
can  do  them,  just  as  a  man  must  learn  by 
take  him  to 


progressive  steps  which 
proficiency  and  greater  success.  Com¬ 
munities,  like  men,  must  make  the  start 
and  not  siiend  their  time  dreaming  and 
hoping.  They  will  make  mistakes,  but  so 
do  all  of  us;  the  important  thing  is  to 
make  a  start. 

Newspapers  must  be  the  great  agency 
for  applying  this  doctrine  and  keeping  it 
applied.  They  understand  the  importance 
of  straight  thinking,  of  puncturing  im¬ 
practical  bubbles  and  bunk.  They  should 
know  how  to  weigh  proposals  according 
to  standards  of  value,  of  common  sense, 
of  practice  and  practicability.  They 
should  never  encourage  their  communities 
in  wild  goose  chasing. 

There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  bright  minds  of  the  press  to  do  some 
straight  thinking,  and  a  tremendous 
financial  reward  for  practical  and  persist¬ 
ent  work  along  this  line.  The  surest  way 
to  build  a  newspaper  property  is  to  build 
the  community  it  serves. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  hard 
headed  business  men,  when  they  step  out 
of  their  business  offices  and  take  up  com¬ 
munity  work,  seem  to  lose  their  judgment 

and  native  caution,  and  are  willing  to  be-  Jq  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  am  deeply 
lieve  almost  anything  and  to_  chase  the  grateful  for  the  occasion  that  makes  it 
ir.ost  imixjssible,  at  least  improbable,  possible  for  me  to  express  something  of 
schemes  for  advancing  the  community,  rhe  admiration  I  feel  for  the  newspapers 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  and  newspaper  editors  of  the  South, 
think  they  are  able  to  give  only  a  ™*ni-  Newspapers  have  it  within  their  power 
mum  amount  of  time  and  thought  o  ^  community,  a  state,  a 

public  affaip,  and  their  views  are  rar  y  whatever  they  will.  The  South 

ever  soundly  thought  out  or  forcefully  fortunate  that  her  news- 

advocated.  _  papers  have  been  directed  by  men  of 

Business  men  of  every  c^munity  must  ^  and,  above  all, 

S!  of  I'ooo'fy  oof  of  courage. 


New  Orleans,  the  world's  leading  mahogany  port. 


IIICV  tuc  WOJ  111  CA.av.llJi  liic  iiiaiixcv  0-1  c-  -L  1  1  r 

of  whatever  they  possess.  If,  by  giving  The  South  has  a  larger  percentage  of 
thought,  time  and  even  money,  to  steady  native-born  American  i^ople  than  any 
efforts  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  their  s'milar  area.  That  our  Americanism  has 
rommunities— the  real  basis  of  values—  remained  pure,__and  has  not  become  taint- 


communities— the  real  basis  of  values—  remained  pure  and  has  not  become  taint- 
they  can  enhance  their  holdings  to  twice  ed  with  socialist-anarchistic  fallacies  is 
their  present  value,  they  have  actually  «««  m  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to 
made  the  difference  between  what  the  the  policies  of  our  newspapers  in  advo- 
value  is  now  and  what  it  will  be  under  eating  and  fighting  for  adherence  to  those 
enhancement— have  doubled  their  wealth,  principles  upon  which  our  nation  was 
This  intelligent  community  work,  there-  established— principles  guaranteeing  equal 
fore  should  become  a  part  of  the  busi-  opportunity  to  all,  and  which  have  enabled 
ness’  policy  of  every  man  and  every  in-  us  to  become  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
stitution,  ^cause  it  is  as  much  a  matter  world. 

of  business  as  any  of  the  other  activities  The  newspapers  have  had  major  part  in 
of  a  business  man  or  concern.  _  the  great  economic  and  social  development 

But  this  cannot  be  brought  about  in  a  of  the  South,  and  a  continuance  of  their 
day,  or  even  a  year — can  never  be  brought  constructive  policies  in  cooperation  with 
about  until  it  passes  the  perfunctory  stage  other  forces  working  for  the  further  up- 
with  the  newspaper  men  themselves  and  building  of  the  South — industrially  and 
becomes  a  matter  of  deep  conviction.  socially — will  enable  our  Southland  to 

In  availing  myself  of  an  invitation  to  progress  even  faster  in  future  than  in  the 
write  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  publishers,  past.  The  South  is  just  beginning  to  be 
1  want  to  get  over  that  thought  of  bring-  properly  appreciated, 
ing  community  development  down  to  a  jhe  newspapers  of  the  South  cannot  be 
practical  business  basis-— for  these  com-  praised  too  highly  for  what  they  have  ac- 
munities  constitute  the  South,  and  it  is  complished.  The  several  states  and  com- 
upon  the  development  of  such  ideas  that  munities  are  heavily  indebted  to  their 
the  whole  South  must  dep^d  for  its  newspapers  for  benefits  only  newspapers 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


FOR  INSTANCE 


THE  TIMES — Asheville’s  only  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  has  gained  more  than 
25%  in  circulation  during  the  last  six 
months — The  largest  in  its  history. 


Before  You  Place  Your  NEXT 
Campaign  You  Should  Thor¬ 
oughly  Investigate  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Market . 


The  Asheville  Times 


By  JAMES  P.  GILROY 
President,  Sphinx  Club 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  If  we  were 
all  Lindberghs,  nothing  would  please  us 
more  than  for  each  member  of  the  Sphinx 
Club  to  hop  into  his  plane,  fly  south,  and 
shake  hands  with  each  member  of  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.,  congratulating  all  on  the 
twenty-fifth  birthday,  and  personally  ex¬ 
pressing  our  keen  appreciation  for  the 
constructive,  conscientious  and  continuous 
efforts  of  the  members  in  helping  make 
possible  the  marvelous  and  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  developments  of  our  great  South. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
will  have  many,  many  more  birthdays, 
each  marking  and  recording  further  acts 
:if  assistance  and  co-operation  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  bringing  to  fruition  bigger  and 
better  transformations  in  the  wondrous 
Southern  country. 


Ectabliched  1849 

Only  Daily  Newspaper  serving 
tbe  Seventh  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  eleven  counties  in  tbe 
richest  agricultural  section  of 
tbe  South. 

A  medium,  used  by  National 
Advertisers  to  extol  tbe  quality 
and  utility  of  their  various 
products,  that  is  read  by  tbe 
most  progressive  citizens  of  the 
most  prosperous  section  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 
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The  Columbia  Herald  Co. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Western  North  Carolina's  Complete  Evening  Paper 
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“The  Cradle  of  American  History” 


is  the  Ideal  Try-Out”  Territory 


The  City  Gates  —  Always  Open 


Substantial  Features 
About  St.  Augustine 


Oldest  City  in  America. 

Most  Exclusive  Resort  City  on  At¬ 
lantic  Coast. 

Main  Offices  Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
Main  Repair  Shops,  F,  E.  C.  Ry. 
$100,000,000  in  New  Developments. 
Over  Thirty  Hotels. 

Hundreds  of  Beautiful  Residences. 
Many  Apartment  Houses. 
Exceptional  Stores  and  Markets. 
High-Class  Amusement  Houses. 
Abundant  Pure  Water  Supply. 
Churches  of  All  Denominations. 
Excellent  Public  Schools. 

Two  Fine  Hospitals. 

Modern  Sewerage  System. 

Surf  and  Still-Water  Bathing. 
Two  Famous  Golf  Courses. 

Miles  of  Paved  Streets. 
Magnificent  Scenic  Drives. 

Home  of  The  St.  .\ngustine  Record, 
published  eveuings  and  Sunday 
morning,  giving  95  per  cent  cov¬ 
erage  of  homes  in  the  city. 


The  New  South 


15,000  all-year,  native-born  residents,  with  an  equal  number  of 
winter  residents  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  make  St.  Augustine 
an  “Ideal  Try-Out”  territory  at  small  cost  for  manufacturers  of  Nation¬ 
ally  Advertised  products. 

Serving  a  mixed  market  from  retired  capitalists,  pleasure  seekers, 
sight-seers,  to  railroad  workers,  mechanics,  fishermen  and  day  laborers, 
St.  Augustine  stores  and  shops  cater  to  whimsical  society  buds  seeking 
the  flimsiest  of  new  styles  on  down  to  the  plainest  of  everyday  com¬ 
modities,  typifying  the  “Great  American  Public”  as  in  no  other  city  of 
like  size.  Although  old  in  years,  St.  Augustine,  the  modern,  is  quick 
in  demanding  new  styles,  automobiles,  labor  saving  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Exclusively  serving  this  concentrated  combination  of  “America”, 
is  the  St.  Augustine  Record,  which  by  telling  the  news  of  HOME,  State 
and  the  World  in  a  truthful,  straightforward  yet  interesting  manner, 
is  the  daily  and  welcome  visitor  in  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  homes 
within  the  city  limits  and  the  immediate  adjoining  territory. 


LET  ST.  AUGUSTINE— “CONCENTRATED  AMERICA” 


BE  YOLU  NEXT  “TRY-OUT”  TERRITORY 


‘^0/  and  for  St.  Augustine  since  1894^^ 

Au0UBttnp  Slptorb 

Evening  and  Sunday 

Herbert  Felkel.  Vke-  Pres,  and  Editor  J.  H.  Tt'Rr«ER,  Advertising  Manager 


ROBERT  E.  WARD,  Inc.,  National  Advertising  Representatives 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  5  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  CfflCACO 
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NATION’S  LEADERS  WAVE 
SOUTH  ONWARD 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


it  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification 
to  observe  their  unfiagging  support  and 
co-operation  in  fostering  and  encouraging 
any  and  all  activities  designed  to  assist 
the  cause  of  the  advancing  South.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  are  now  focused  as 
never  before  on  the  wonderful  resources 
of  the  Southern  States  and  their  increas¬ 
ing  popularity  has  undoubtedly,  to.  a  great 
degree,  been  brought  about  through  the 
constant  effort  of  the  Southern  press. 
There  has  been,  during  the  recent  past,  a 
gradual  awakening  of  the  country  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  potential  value 
and  advantages  of  the  Southern  States; 
every  day  larger  numbers  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  are  realizing  the  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities  afforded  by  the  almost  unlimited 
natural  resources,  favorable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  varied  opportunities  for 
profitable  investment  found  in  this  re¬ 
markable  territory,  and  the  impetus  now 
gained  will  undoubtedly  be  accelerated  as 
its  advantages  become  further  known. 

The  opportunity  of  the  Southern  news¬ 
papers  in  further  crystalizing  public  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  favorable  outlook  of  the 
South  is  very  great,  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  continue  to  perform  this 
great  service  in  the  future  as  they  have 
so  admirably  done  in  the  past,  and  I  wish 
them  all  possible  success. 


By  H.  N.  RODENBAUGH 
Vice-President,  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  Co. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  The  re¬ 
awakening  and  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  United  States,  generally  known  as 
the  Old  South,  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  have  been  among  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  developments  in  our  national 
history.  This  renaissance  began  through 
the  broader  acquaintance  with  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  this  territory  that  came 
with  the  Spanish- American  War  activi¬ 
ties.  The  wide  and  more  thorough  in¬ 
quiry  into  its  possibilities  for  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  and  transportation 
growth  brought  about  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  appreciation  of  what  a  great  em¬ 
pire  it  was,  for  the  further  expansion  of 
our  nationwide  development. 

When  we  entered  the  World  War,  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  sections  of  our  country.  .\n 
even  wider  acquaintance  with  its  possibil¬ 
ities  resulted  from  the  national  restless¬ 
ness  which  prevailed  during  the  World 
War  years.  During  these  last  thirty 
years,  no  obstacle  of  any  magnitude  has 
appeared  to  hamper  its  growth,  or  to  im¬ 
pair  its  basic  values. 

Today  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
an  era  when  its  possibilities  for  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  and  transportation  de¬ 
velopment  being  well  known  to  our  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  it  will  rapidly  and  sub¬ 
stantially  expand  into  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  attractive  sections 
of  the  United  States. 


ber  of  the  younger  generation  will  remain 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  rural  communities 
to  assist  in  the  further  improvement  of 
conditions,  while  the  normal  overflow  will 
find  congenial  and  lucrative  employment  in 
nearby  industrial  centres. 

The  press  of  the  South,  which  has 
already  done  so  much  for  the  South’s  ad¬ 
vancement,  can  do  still  more,  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  other  interested  agencies,  to 
bring  about  a  more  general  recognition 
among  our  own  people  of  the  opportunities 
which  lie  at  our  very  doors,  and  to  retain 
in  the  South  the  l^est  of  our  young  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  as  well  as  to  attract 
to  our  section  the  brains  and  capital  of 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  its  heartiest  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  the  occasion  of  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  and  offers  its  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 


Children  of  rural  homes  are  carried 
to  their  new  school-houses  hy  county 
operated  buses. 


By  J.  E.  GORMAN 

President,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Co. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  members  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  their  organization,  which 
is  to  be  observed  at  Atlanta  on  July  4 
next.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  speak 
for  the  “New  South’’  to  a  receptive  world, 
because  the  Southern  states  of  our  Union 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  their  economic 
importance  to  the  whole  country,  not  only 
agriculturally,  but  also  in  every  commer¬ 
cial  sense.  The  South  is  certain  to  de¬ 
velop  and  increase  in  wealth  with  years, 
as  its  wonderful  natural  resources  become 
better  known. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines  have  served  a 
large  portion  of  the  South  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  railroad  to  witness  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  development  of  the  Southern 
states.  It  is  truly  said  that  the  “New 
South’’  offers  opportunities  which  few 
sections  of  our  country  can  boast,  and 
w'e  of  the  Rock  Island  are  happy  at  this 
lime  to  pay  a  deserving  tribute  to  that 
wonderful  territory  which  promises  much, 
both  to  its  people  and  to  the  nation.  May 
the  “New  South’’  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper,  as  it  so  richly  deserves. 


By  J.  R.  KENLY 

President,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Co. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Someone  has 
aptly  said  that  the  “next  50  years  belong 
to  the  South.’’  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  natural  resources  and  advantages 
that  our  section  of  the  country  possesses 
are  being  more  generally  recognized  and 
more  widely  discussed  than  ever  before. 
Industries  once  confined,  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  northern  states  have  al¬ 
ready  come  South  in  astonishing  numbers, 
and  the  next  decade  or  two  will  see  a 
further  movement  that  will  eclipse  any¬ 
thing  known  thus  far. 

With  our  fertile  soils  and  vast  supplies 
of  mineral  wealth,  and  mild,  equable  cli¬ 
mate,  with  the  increasing  development  of 
hydro-elcctric  power,  with  constantly  im¬ 
proved  transportation  facilities,  and  with 
our  reserves  of  dependable  labor,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industrial  de- 
\elopment  of  the  South  is  destined  to  pro¬ 
gress  at  a  rate  and  in  a  way  that  can 
liardly  be  visioned  now. 

There  will  be  also  as  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  agriculture  of  the  South  as 
there  will  be  increases  in  its  industry. 
Methods  of  production  and  marketing  now 
in  general  use  must,  and  will  be,  improved. 
Farming  will  be  put  on  a  business-like 
basis.  Good  roads,  churches,  schools,  elec¬ 
tric  power  on  the  farm,  and  improved 
transportation  will  all  tend  to  make  the 
farmer’s  life  much  more  attractive  than 
ever  before.  As  a  result  a  normal  num- 


By  CHAS.  A.  WHITTLE 
Editorial  Manager,  Soil  Improvement 
Committee,  The  National  Fertilizer 
Association 

To  EIditor  &  Pubusher:  The  cotton 
boll  weevil  has  added  to  the  risk  of  grow¬ 
ing  cotton.  Bankers  and  supply  mer¬ 
chants  are  requiring  additional  security 
for  loans  and  they  are  favoring  the  cotton 
farmer  who  grows  his  own  fo^  and  feed. 
Thus  diversity  in  farming  has  been  en¬ 
forced  until  the  Southern  farmer  is  un¬ 
surpassed  for  growing  on  the  farm  the 
things  consumed  on  the  farm. 

The  landlord  who  exacts  only  cotton  of 
his  tenants  is  losing  ground  and  he,  too, 
is  coming  to  a  better  reinforced  system  of 
farming. 

On  the  basis  of  live-at-home  and  more 
per  acre,  the  Southern  farmer  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new  and  better  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  readjustment  has  been  trying 
but  it  is  winning. 

Cotton  will  continue  to  be  the  crop 
around  which  the  agricultural  system  of 
the  South  will  be  built,  for  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  South  confronts  no  successful 


competition  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  no  crop  can  be  extensively  grown 
over  the  South  that  will  bring  the  farmer 
as  great  an  income. 

Competition  among  Southern  cotton 
growers  is  inevitably  enforcing  greater 
erticiency  in  production,  requiring  not  only 
greater  yields  per  acre  but  greater  returns 
per  man  and  mule  through  the  use  of  im¬ 
proved  labor-saving  machinery. 

By  CUFFORD  ELVINS 
Advertising  Manager,  Imperial  Lift 
Assurance  Company 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Insurance  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference  realize  that  the  leadership  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  newspapers  which  are 
banded  together  in  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  have  bera 
most  important  factors  in  bringing  about 
the  vast  important  factors  in  bringing 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  that 
has  been  experienced  during  recent  yean 
throughout  the  territory  which  these 
papers  serve.  Therefore,  we  desire  to 
extend  to  that  great  organization  onr 
heartiest  greetings  and  most  sincere  felic¬ 
itations  at  this  time  when  it  is  cel^ 
brating  its  25th  anniversary. 


The 

Virginian- Pilot 
-at  NORFOLK 


Virginia 

Dominates  Elastem  Virginia 
and  Eastern  North  Carolina 
With  a  Quality  Circulation 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


To  Satisfactorily  Reach  the 

PROSPEROUS  BUYERS  OF  SEVEN  WESTERN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  COUNTIES 

You  MUST  Use 

— the  columns  of  the 

INDEX -JOURNAL 

GREENWOOD,  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

BECAUSE 

—the  Index-Journal  is  the  only  daily  paper  in  these  seven  adjoining  counties 
THE  INDEX-JOURNAL  IS  A  LIVE,  WIDE-AWAKE  SEVEN-DAY  PAPER 
— carryinw  the  full  leased  wire  service  of  the  Associated  Press,  Four  Pages  of  Colored 
Comics  (Sunday),  E.F.S  and  other  feature  services  and  all  of  the  news  of  the  section 
it  serves. 

UNEQUALLED  READER  INTEREST 

The  Index  Journal  Is  Located  In  One  Of  South  Carolina's  Principal  Manufacturing, 
Educational,  Rail  and  Highway  Centers. 

Fryreign  Representathvs. 

BRYANT-GRIFHTH  AND  BRUNSON 

Atlanta — New  York — Chicago 


42354  dady 
44,793  Sundays 

Only  One  Eefition,  Mining  and  Sunday 
No  Duplication 

Covers  a  rich  and  progressive 
trading  territory  including  the 
Cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Suffolk,  Heunpton,  Elizabeth  City, 
Exlenton  and  Environment. 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


INDUSTRY’S  NEEDS  ARE  MATCHED 
BY  THE  RESOURCES  OF  TENNESSEE 


( 


America’s  Leading  Industries  Are 
Prospering  in  Tennessee! 


Chosen  at  random  from  the  long  list  of  the  nation’s  greatest  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  that  find  it  profitable  to  operate  in  Tennessee  are  American  Bemberg  Cor¬ 
poration,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Crane  Company,  International  Harvester 
Company,  American  Zinc  Company,  Franklin  Process  Company,  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company,  Dupont  Rayon  Company,  American  Tex¬ 
tile  Woolen  Company  and  Tennessee  Copper  and  Chemical  Company. 


These  few  names  serve  to  indicate  not  only  the  diversity  but  the  caliber  of  manu¬ 
facturing  developments  in  Tennessee.  In  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  large  and  small 
concerns  in  textile,  woodworking,  machinery,  chemical,  ceramic,  iron  and  steel,  and 
other  major  industries  are  finding  Tennessee’s  assets  and  advantages  ideally  suited 
to  efficient,  economical  production. 


One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  Tennessee’s  progress  is  the  tremendous  amount  of  electric 
power  available.  Already  The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company  has  294,912 
H.  P.  in  operation,  and  applications  are  pending  for  the  development  of  592,500 
H.  P.  additional  on  the  Tennessee  River — aside  from  Muscle  Shoals. 


Parties  interested  in  immediate  Southern  locations 
or  future  developments  are  invited  to  write  our 
Industrial  Department.  An  informative  booklet 
“Go  South  to  Tennessee”  is  free  upon  request. 


OheTennessee 
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TRIUMPH  OF  NEW  SOUTH  ACCLAIMED 
ON  ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


revival,  rather  than  an  innovation,  for  dreds  of  thousands  of  carloads  of  food- 
manufactures  were  common  there  prior  stuffs  to  other  markets.  The  movement 
to  the  Civil  War,  although  the  planting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  alone  from  the 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  com  was  the  cotton  states  in  1926  was  15,000  cars  and 
chief  pursuit  of  the  people.  The  first  of  course  from  the  whole  South  the 
railroads  in  America  were  built  in  the  Northern  movement  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 

South,  the  Charleston  &  Hamburg  line,  berries,  tomatoes,  watermelons,  cucum- 
now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway  bers  and  feeds  has  become  a  stupendous 
system,  t^ing  the  first  to  complete  a  road  item  in  Southern  railroading.  In  1926 
100  miles  in  length,  the  line  through  the  13  states  of  the  South  where  cotton 
North  Carolina  being  completed  in  the  is  grown  produced  over  34  per  cent  of 
autumn  of  1833.  At  that  time  the  Haiti-  the  total  valuation  of  all  agricultural 
more  and  Ohio  extended  only  from  Balti-  products  in  the  United  States.  Less  than 
more  to  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  70  miles.  of  the  total  value  of  the 

The  railroad  mileage  of  the  South  to-  crops  raised  in  the  South  in  1926  is 
day  is  91,246,  more  than  a  third  of  the  represented  by  the  value  pf  cotton  pro¬ 
nation’s  total.  duced.  The  great  fact  of  1927  is  that 

Among  the  pioneer  manufactories  of  while  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  is 
the  South  were  blast  furnaces,  rolling  tremendous  value  it  is  only  one  of 
mills,  cotton  factories,  foundries,  hollow-  crops  upon  which  Southern  agricul- 
ware  factories,  woolen  mills  and  wagon  tural  prosperity  new  de^nds.  Cotton  is 
works.  As  far  back  as  1810  the  South  King,  but  Dixie  s  Queen  is  m^nu- 
produced  19  per  cent  of  the  cotton  goods  facturing  and  in  the  royal  household 
made  in  the  country,  and  30  per  cent  of  ^^ell  such  flouri^iig  Princes  as  corn 
the  value  of  all  manufactures.  That  was  crop  worth  $600,OW,000  (half  the  vabe 
the  age  of  homespun  and  three-fourths  of  ^^he  cotton  crop),  whe«  v^th  $2W,- 
the  good  goods  came  from  the  hands  of  worth  $100,000,000,  tobacco 

families,  rather  than  factories.  In  1860  - '  j  -..i  u  .u 

the  South  reported  11  per  cent  of  the  cot-  than  $250,000,000  and  with  such  other 

ton  spindles  of  the  United  States,  and  hopefuls  as  rice,  sugar-cane,  citrus  fruit, 

this  fell  to  6  per  cent  after  the  Civil  War.  peanuts,  pecans,  beans  and  an  amazing  __  . . . 

That  was  the  low- water  mark.  The  array  of  garden  truck  that  begins  to  areas  devoted  to  various  foreign  Texas, 

number  of  active  spindles  in  the  South  *how  m  New  York  markets  even  before  crops.  . . 

in  1926  exceeded  17,000,000.  This  multi-  streets  are  cleared  of  snow  More 
plication  of  spindles  is  an  excellent  than  half  a  million  cars  of  fruit  ai^  truck  .. 

Jnarker  of  the  industrial  advance  of  the  "‘’‘‘th  each  year  by  fast  freight  ai^d  planted 
central  South,  running  thus:  year  1890, 
the  South  operated  12.5  per  cent  of  the 

nation’s  spindles,  in  1900^^ ^ts  proportion  '"cfi^e^iuh  oran«L  fees  straX^^^^ 

Tnt  ^^iguT  4/^  f  ries  and  Watermelon.  Of>e  latter,  the  jheep 

in  1926  is  was  m'^re  than  SO^percent.^"  carT^^^addUbnSrare'fe*  ^“'ked" 

There  is  an  astonishing  num^r  of  and  a  variety  of  other  luscious  fr’uUs  ^d 
sizabk  textile  mills,  many  the  last  word  ^^^rse  the  references  here  are  all  to 
in  modern  equipment,  surrounded  by  mill  fruits  and  do  not  include  huge  ship- 

towns  that  appear  new,  with  towering  preserved  fruits.  Among  the 

power  plants  in  the  background.  leading  vegetable  products  of  the  South 

-  are:  rice  28,000,000  bushels,  sweet  pota- 

Crop  Diversification  90,000,000  bu^e^^nuts  630,000,000 

pounds,  sugar  344,000,000  pounds,  cow- 
Soutn’s  Accomplishment  peas  10,000,000  bushels,  pecans  17,000,000 

bushels,  snap  beans  3,500,000  hampers, 

AS  one  travels  through  the  thirteen  spinach  6,000,000  bushels,  cucumbers  3,- 
states  of  the  South  where  cotton  is  000,000  hampers,  tomatoes  8,000,000 
grown  the  great  fact  that  diversification  bushels.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
of  agriculture  is  today  an  established  nation’s  cabbage  supply  comes  from  the 
fact  becomes  obvious.  The  truth  is  that  South.  Florida  ships  40  per  cent  of  the 
only  about  one  fourth  of  the  South  farm-  nation’s  celery  supply.  Texas  grows 
land  is  devoted  to  cotton  raising.  A  about  4,000  carloads  of  onions  per  year, 
wide  diversity  of  crops  appear  in  the  re-  Virginia  stands  first  in  the  shipments  of 
maining  three  fourths.  Not  only  is  the  carloads  of  garden  truck.  Florida  is 
South  producing  for  her  own  consump-  second.  Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas 
tion,  but  each  year  she  is  sending  hun-  rank  high  in  the  movement  of  carloads 


Scene  at  tobacco  auction,  familiar  sight  in  Kentucky, 


of  mixed  vegetables.  The  carload  ship-  as  a  potential  dairying  empire  of  great 
■  '  i'  truck  from  the  South  numbers  importance.  The  South  is  increasing  its 

worth  more  approximately  112,000,  furnishing  about  supply  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  and  some 
" one  fourth  of  the  nation’s  supply  of  the  finest  dairies  to  be  found  in  the 

Crop  diversification  is  shown  by  sta-  whole  country  may  be  seen  in  Alabama, 
tistics  bearing  on  the  relative  size  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 

I _ I  --  _  ’ _  _ i,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Ken- 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cultivated  tucky.  The  South  is  going  in  for  quality 
acreage  of  the  South  is  130,000,000.  Of  dairies  which  will  yield  premium  price 
this  amount  only  35,000,000  acres  were  for  their  products.  In  most  of  the  state 
- 1  to  cotton,  leaving  95,000,000  feed-stuffs  are  abundantly  produced, 
acres  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  field  Georgia  claiming  six  or  seven  cuttings 
crops,  truck,  fruit  and  pasturage.  of  alfalfa  as  against  Wisconsin’s  three  or 

The  South  has  not  advanced  in  25  four  cuttings, 
years  in  the  matter  of  numbers  of  cattle.  The  farmer  who  a  few  years  ago 
swine,  or  horses  on  her  farms,  staked  all  on  cotton  is  today  found  en- 
in  recent  years  with  the  gaged  in  producing  milk  and  cream,  but- 
increase  in  population  great  ter  and  eggs,  cattle  and  sheep,  horses 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  dairy  in-  and  mules,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa  and  veg^ 
dustry.  The  Southern  states  east  of  the  tables. 

Mississippi  are  now  nationally  recognized  (Continued  on  page  42.) 
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Newspaper  Advertising 
is  Market  Advertising 

T  used  to  be  the  idea  that  advertising  in  a 
newspaper  would  cover  only  the  city  in  which 
the  newspaper  is  published. 

Today,  the  well  informed  advertiser  knows  that  the 
newspaper  serves  not  only  its  own  city,  but  a  vast 
outside  territory  which  is  tributary  to  the  city  itself, 
and  which  is  accessible  and  closely  related,  principally 
because  of  good  roads,  bus  lines  and  the  almost 
universal  ownership  of  automobiles. 

Thus  an  ENTIRE  MARKET  is  covered  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rather  than  a  city  alone. 

No  advertising  medium  reaches  as  regularly  and 
as  effectively  the  homes  of  an  individual  market  as 
the  newspaper. 

Hence,  a  market  study,  analysis  and  survey  is  always  important  and  interesting 
in  order  that  the  fullest  henefits  may  be  derived  from  a  newspaper  campaign. 

We  are  the  national  advertising  representatives  of  twenty>four  progressive  news¬ 
papers  located  in  prosperous  and  responsive  markets. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared — in  conjunction  with  their  respective  service  depart¬ 
ments — to  provide  valuable  and  useful  merchandising  service  and  market  reports  that 
will  assist  the  manufacturer  of  any  commodity  either  in  opening  up  the  market  or  in 
extending  distribution  already  under  way. 
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CROP  DIVERSIFICATION 
SOUTH’S  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


CCIEXCE  is  the  pace-maker  of  our 
civilization  and  its  single  achievement 
in  harnessing  the  power  of  a  waterfall 
for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy 
capable  of  turning  wheels  and  giving 
light  is  the  accepted  symbol  of  progress 
of  the  New  South.  What  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydro-electric  power  has  done 
for  the  South  in  25  j-ears  is  written  large 
in  all  of  her  progress  and  its  promise  of 
future  bounties  is  beyond  calculation. 

Not  only  has  it  created  wealth  in 
great  abundance,  but  it  has  lifted  from 
the  backs  of  men  a  killing  burden  of 
coal ;  its  contribution  to  modern  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  is  apparent  where- 
ever  lines  carry  the  magic  current  to 
homes,  farms,  cities,  highways,  factories 
and  mills :  it  has  lowered  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  in  the  South  it  has 
given  employment  to  an  army  of  people. 

There  are,  of  course,  extensive  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  South  where  water-power 
cannot  be  economically  developed,  but  a 
feature  of  its  power  program  is  the  re¬ 
markable  extension  of  power  lines  to 
section  remote  from  the  source  of  supply. 
A  wonderful  system  of  waterways,  favor¬ 
able  average  rainfall,  economical  means  of 
operating  auxiliary  steam  generating 


Noble  Lookout  Mountain,  silent  witness  of  Chattanooga's  rapid  growth. 


Black  bass  hooked  in  a  Florida  tidal 
stream. 


plants  in  low  seasons  and  the  feasibility 
of  storing  water  in  reservoirs  built  for  1 
the  purpose  in  times  of  high-flood  have  r 
combined  to  make  hydro-electric  develop-  r 
ment  highly  desirable  and  profitable  over  1 
half  the  South.  I 

In  January  the  South,  as  a  whole,  had  £ 
installed  water-power  capacity  of  2,760,-  j 
567  horsepower  in  434  plants.  Nowhere  i 
else  in  America  has  there  been  a  com-  t 
parable  increase  in  the  use  of  this  source  > 
of  energy.  In  fact,  nearly  one-half  of  ( 
the  total  increase  in  water-power  de-  \ 
velopments  in  the  United  States  in  1926  1 
was  in  the  Southern  states.  The  South  I 
now  has  more  than  23  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  developed  water-power.  In  the  ( 
Southern  states  98  per  cent  of  the  elec-  ( 
tricity  used  is  generated  by  privately  j 
owned  companies.  It  is  said  that  in  many  ^ 
sections  the  cost  per  horsepower  year  to  , 
the  consumer  has  decreased  70  per  cent  ; 
within  a  decade  as  compared  with  a  de-  ( 
crease  of  only  4  per  cent  in  sections 
where  hydro-electrical  developments  do 
not  exist,  and  to  this  single  fact  is  at¬ 
tributed  a  large  share  of  the  industrial 
expansion.  The  inter-connection  of  large 
power  stations  for  greater  efficienev’  of 
service  is  a  general  policy  in  the  South. 

Construction  of  steam-electric  generat¬ 
ing  plants,  to  supplement  water-power, 
has  recently  gone  forward  with  rapid 
strides,  fuel  l^ing  coal,  natural  gas. 
lignite  and  fuel  oil. 

The  total  developed  water  horse¬ 
power  of  15  Southern  states  in  1927  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Alaltama  .  659,208 

Arkansas  .  15,550 

District  of  Columbia  .  1,350 

Florida  .  8,770 

Georgia  .  448,670 

Kentucky  .  34,255 

Maryland  .  37,875 

Missouri  .  20,560 

North  Carolina  .  542,618 

Oklahoma  .  1,948 

South  Carolina  .  571,428 

Tennessee  .  174,175 

Texas  .  14.835 

Virginia  .  138,046 

West  Virginia  .  91,279 

Total  .  2,760,567 

United.  States  .  11.720.983 


Automatic  Slug 
Sawing 

Newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  for¬ 
eign  countries,  have  found  auto¬ 
matic  slug  sawing  a  big  profit 
maker  as  contrasted  with  the 
sawing  of  slugs  by  hand. 

A  new  booklet,  fully  describing 
this  time-saving  method,  has  just 
come  from  the  press. 

Write  and  ask  for  a  free  copy 
of  “Automatic  Slug  Sawing”  and 
find  out  what  it  means  to  you. 

Address 

Mohr  Lino-Saw  Company 

564  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago  Illinois 


Wherever  one  travels  in  the  famous 
Piedmont  the  trasmission  lines  are  seen 
running  on  steel  stilts  for  thousands  of 
miles  through  the  valleys  and  over  the 
hills,  fairly  making  a  network  over  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  parts  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  transforming  the  lives  of  the 
["eople.  The  engineering  scheme  of  in¬ 
ter-connection  of  plants  in  different 
watersheds  proposes  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  diversity  of  water  flow  and  complete 
utilization  of  reservoir  storage.  Large 
blocks  of  power  are  transmitter!  over  dis¬ 
tances  of  300  miles  and  more. 

Similiarly  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  the 
Colorado,  Devils,  Pecos,  White  and 
Ouachita  rivers  are  also  being  used  to 
gather  the  thunderbolt,  which,  when  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  land,  means  relief  for 
toiling  men  and  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  comfort.  In  Texas  it  is  said  that 
60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  use  electricity. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  the  total  potential  water-power  avail¬ 
able  90  per  cent  of  the  time  in  the  South 
is  3,983,000  horsepower,  which  may  be 
increased  to  7,500,000  horsepower  avail¬ 
able  50  per  cent  of  the  time.  Only  40 


per  cent  of  the  primary  power  has  been 
developed. 

The  uses  to  which  electric  power  is 
put  in  manufacturing  establishments  and 
the  cities  and  along  the  highways  are 
self-evident,  but  less  is  known  of  the 
marvelous  benefit  it  has  been  to  those 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  Thousands 
of  big  and  little  planters  get  their  supply 
from  rural  lines,  operated  for  their  bene¬ 
fit,  lighting  their  homes  and  barns  and 
inviting  the  use  of  all  forms  of  modem 
electrical  equipment.  How  much  it  has 
lessened  the  drudgery  of  farm  life  may 
be  imagined.  Scientific  men  are  today 
planning  to  bring  electricity  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  implement,  a  development  easily 
imagined  for  the  future. 

Southern  power  companies  are  plan¬ 
ning  construction  15  years  ahead  for  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  current  that 
will  be  demanded  by  a  steady  expansion 
of  industry  and  a  vastly  augmented  urban 
population.  An  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  work  for  the  future  may  be  had  from 
a  single  operation  in  South  Carolina 
where,  to  harness  the  Saluda  River,  an 
expenditure  of  $20,000,000  is  to  be  made, 
this  power  plant  to  include  the  creation 
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For  fifty-seven  years  The  Lexington  Herald  has  been  the 
leading  paper  of  Lexington  and  the  Blue  Grass  Section  of 
Kentucky.  The  Herald  has  worked  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  people,  the  tobacco  growers,  farmers,  horsemen  and 
everyone  in  the  Blue  Grass  Section. 

The  Herald  is  a  Democratic  Newspaper  appealing  to  the 
people  who  have  the  money  to  buy  all  lines  of  advertised 
goods. 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Lexington  Herald  is 
over  1  7,500  week  days  and  of  this  over  1 2,000  in  Lexington 
and  its  close-in  suburbs.  The  country  circulation  is  in  the 
Blue  Grass  Section  of  Kentucky,  reaching  families  who  do 
most  of  their  buying  in  Lexington. 

The  Lexington  Herald  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
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Kentucky  is  said  to  be  the  leading 
southern  state  in  dairying  development. 
Her  herds  of  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  adorn  her  beautiful  fields. 
Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the 
state  boast  dairy  cows  and  fine  poultry. 
The  average  herd  is  five  head.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Mississippi  and  Georgia  have 
also  recently  made  great  strides  in  this 
direction. 
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IV^e  Ce  Do WD9  MANAGER,  News 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  CAROLINA 
Places  His  Order 
For  a 

Duplex  Super  Duty  Interchangeable 

Unit^Octuple  Press 


DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


NEWS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Charlotte,  N. 

June  13.  1927. 

The  Duplex  Printinje  Press  Company, 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Gentlemen : 

For  your  information  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  heen  using  Duplex  Presses  for 
about  twenty-five  years,  beginning  first  with  the  8-page  Flat-Bed  Web  Press, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  on  the  market,  and  which  gave  us  great  satisfaction 
until  we  outgrew  it. 

We  then  purchased  one  of  your  12-page  Flat-Bed  Perfection  Presses  which  we 
used  for  several  years,  and  which  was  of  very  great  service  to  us  in  increasing 
our  size  and  circulation. 

From  the  12-page  Flat-Bed  we  went  to  the  20-page,  2-page  wide  Tubular  Plate 
Press,  which  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  machines  we  have  ever  used,  and 
which  was  a  model  for  speed  and  economy. 

But  in  due  time  we  outgrew  this,  and  went  to  your  32-page,  4-page  wide  Metro¬ 
politan  Tubular  Plate  Press,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  our  plant  for  some 
five  or  six  years,  and  which  is  an  extremely  economical  and  satisfactory  machine 
for  limited  size  and  limited  circulation. 

But  we  have  outgrown  this  press,  and  now  have  placed  with  you  an  order  for 
your  64-page  Super  Duty,  Interchangeable  Unit  Press,  which  after  investigation, 
we  decided  was  the  best  press  on  the  market  for  our  purposes  and  I  may  add 
that  we  were  somewhat  influenced  in  that  decision  by  the  mutually  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  always  existed  with  your  company,  and  by  the  exceeding  fair¬ 
ness  which  you  have  always  shown  in  any  matter  which  may  have  arisen  between 
ns  from  time  to  time. 

I  feel  that  we  have  bought  the  press,  which  we  ought  to  have,  and  I  am  sure 
that  our  relations  are  going  to  remain  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Yours  truly. 


WCD/GW 


W,  C.  DOWD. 


Mr.  DOWD  Says— 

have  been  using 
DUPLEX  Presses 
fior  twenty-Sive 
years  and  they 
have  all  been  com- 
pletely  satisfac¬ 
tory” 

THE 

Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company 

oE 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER 
SYMBOL  OF  PROGRESS 


^Continued  from  page  42) 


of  a  lake  30  miles  long  and  14  miles 
wide,  and  to  possess  a  capacity  of  200,- 
000  horsepower. 

The  Alabama  Power  Company’s  Mar¬ 
tin  Dam  project,  with  an  ultimate  ca¬ 
pacity  of  180,000  horsepower,  has  a 
storage  reservoir  which  is  the  largest 
artificial  body  of  water  in  the  world. 
This  company  is  about  to  open  work  on 
a  $13,000,000  hydro-electric  plant  to  add 
to  its  vast  holdings.  The  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Company  has  generating 
plants  and  800  miles  of  transmission 
lines  costing  $50,000,000.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Electric  Company  is  constructing  a 
$52,000,000  plant  in  Maryland.  In  two 
years  the  vast  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Company  has  expanded  its  hydro-electric 
developments  by  the  expenditure  of  $15,- 
000,000.  These  recent  developments 
merely  hint  at  the  stupendous  activity  in 
the  bewildering  progress  of  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  development  in  the  South. 


18,300,000  Bales  of  Cotton 
Produced  in  1926 

TF  1910  economic  conditions  had  pre- 
vailed  in  the  cotton  growing  states  of 
the  South  last  year,  instead  of  the  new 
order,  it  would  have  been  a  year  of  dis¬ 
aster.  In  history  there  has  been  no  great¬ 
er  triumph  of  an  economic  policy  than 
was  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the 
South’s  huge  cotton  crops  could  bring  a 
low  price  without  bringing  disaster  to 
the  community.  The  fact  is  that  the 
South  last  year  produced  more  than  18,- 
300,000  bales,  which  was  2,500,000^  more 
than  she  had  produced  in  1925,  but 
whereas  the  1925  crop  was  worth  almost 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  last  year’s  crop 
was  valued  at  slightly  under  one  billion 
dollars.  Here  then,  was  a  value  shrink¬ 


Such  tropical  views  are  to  be  seen  in  ten  thousand  nooks  and  corners  of  romantic  Dixie's  Highway  along  the  Indian 

River  on  the  East  Coast 


age  of  almost  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
while  it  would  be  stupid  to  say  that  the 
South  did  not  feel  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  low 
price  cotton  did  not  wreck  anything  of 
great  importance,  and  what  was  lost  on 
that  side  the  South  proceeded  to  make 
up,  at  least  in  part  in  diversified  crops 
and  in  the  speeding  up  of  her  industrial 
revival.  There  was  a  day  when  the  plant¬ 
er  wholly  dependent  upon  his  cotton  crop 
would  have  been  well  nigh  ruined.  He 
would  have  been  in  debt  and  his  work 
would  have  been  for  naught.  Today  he 
can  turn  his  hand  to  other  crops,  or  at 
least  he  is  not  dependent  for  his  food  and 
feed  on  the  markets  of  the  north  and 
west.  Not  only  that,  but  the  billion  dol¬ 
lars  that  have  been  invested  in  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  South,  very  largely 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  now 
gives  the  agriculturists’s  family  opportu¬ 
nities  for  work  and  wages. 

The  value  of  annual  cotton  manufac¬ 
turing  products  is  approximately  a  billion 
dollars.  Each  year  sees  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  active  spindles  and  looms, 
and  last  year  the  South  consumed  in  her 
own  mills  almost  5,000,000  of  18,000,000 


bales.  There  is  romance  in  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  spindles  in  the  South  25 
years  ago  was  only  about  four  and  a 
half  million  as  compared  with  seventeen 
and  a  half  million  today.  There  are 
triple  the  number  of  looms. 

Southern  mill  labor,  except  for  clean¬ 
ers,  porters  and  low  grade  help,  is  white, 
not  only  that,  but  except  for  persons  of 
high  technical  skill.  Northerners  are  not 
employed.  The  ordinary  southern  cotton 
mill  worker  is  an  .^nglo-Saxon,  proud 
and  independent,  perhaps  not  burdened 
with  education,  but  self-respecting. 
There  are  places  for  the  man,  the  woman 
and  both  boys  and  girls  of  legal  working 
age.  Statistics  recently  published  were 
that  of  1,222.320  persons  employed  in 
Southern  industries,  18,381  were  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  Richard  Spillane, 
writing  for  the  Manufacturers’  Record. 
says;  “One  New  England  state  has  50 
per  cent  more  child-labor  than  all  the 
Southern  states  combined.”  There  is  a 
distinct  paternalism  in  southern  mill  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  variously  exemplified.  The 
average  mill  worker  does  not  live  in  a 
tenement  but  in  a  cottage  and  rents  range 


from  50c  to  $1.50  per  room,  per  month. 
The  southern  mill  worker  is  entirely  un¬ 
organized  so  far  as  unions  are  concerned. 
He  receives  less  wages  than  the  New 
Englander.  The  southern  mill  interests 
claim  that  it  costs  him  less  to  live.  There 
are  mills  which  have  savings  banks  for 
employes.  Some  mills  in  various  ways 
see  to  it  that  employes  buy  their  "sup¬ 
plies  economically.  Strikes  are  practical¬ 
ly  unknown  in  the  South.  Shop  differ¬ 
ences  and  grievances  are  carried  to  the 
management  by  individuals  and  adjust¬ 
ments  are  quickly  made.  One  of  the  re¬ 
markable  facts  about  the  southern  cot¬ 
ton  mill  is  the  democracy  that  prevails 
among  the  workers  and  the  general  good 
will  that  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The 
good-sized  mill  town  maintains  fine 
churches  for  each  denomination.  The 
children  of  the  mill  people  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  standard  free  schools,  with 
longer  terms  and  better  paid  teachers 
than  are  provided  in  state  schools  or  in 
schools  maintained  by  municipalities. 
One  will  find  in  the  average  mill  town. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Community 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Sales-Eye  View  of  Piedmont's  Finest  Trading  Area 


Greensboro,  N.  C.  and  3S  mile  radius 
300,000  population 

The  finest  section  of  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  depends  on  Greensboro  for 
trade  and  marketing  facilities.  Trade 
channels  center  in  Greensboro 
through  68  daily  passenger  trains 
and  half-hourly  bus  service. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  serves 
a  great  manufacturing  district — in¬ 
dustries  utilizing  raw  materiaJ  from 
the  South.  World’s  largest  mills 
producing  finished  cotton  products 
are  located  in  and  near  Greensboro. 


Greensboro,  N.  C.  elty  population  SO,9lS 
[gain  of  XSO%  since  19SO] 

New  customers — bigger  sales — can 
be  developed  in  Greensboro’s  com¬ 
pact  market,  where  distributing  fac¬ 
tors  are  ideal. 

Greensboro  is  a  home  owning  city — 
every  home  a  complete  market  for 
all  products.  Start  sales  activity  in 
Greensboro  now. 

THE  GREENSBORO  DAILY 
NEWS  carried  1 ,803,900  lines  of 
advertising  during  1 926  on  National 
advertised  products.  A  gain  over 


800  retail  ontlets— f  o  wholesale  houses — 
Bank  deposits  over  30  million 

the  preceding  year  of  1  1  7,390  lines. 
TTie  Greensboro  Daily  News,  only 
A.B.C.  paper  in  the  city,  will  co¬ 
operate  fully  to  make  doubly  valu¬ 
able  the  complete  circulation  cover¬ 
age  available  to  manufacturers.  Test 
campaigns  followed  carefully  with 
authentic  surveys.  Daily  circulation 
over  27,000;  Sunday  over  32,000. 
One  cost  for  complete  coverage. 

Write  any  one  of  our  various  offices 
for  full  particulars. 
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The  success  of  better  printing  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  ink  used. 

Whether  it  is  a  Daily  Newspaper,  Intaglio  Section,  or 
a  Colored  Comic  Supplement,  AULT  &  WIBORG  INKS 
stand  out  as  a  first  aid  to  better  printing. 


Gritless  News  Ink — Intaglio  Inks — and  Web  Press 
Colors  add  materially  to  the  effectiveness  and  quality  of 
your  printed  pages. 

Our  large  modern  plants  and  distributing  branches  in 
eighteen  principal  cities,  manned  by  experts  in  every 
Department,  insure  prompt,  efficient  service. 
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18,300,000  BALES  OF  COTTON 
PRODUCED 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


House,  gymnasium,  ball  ground,  and  rec¬ 
reation  park.  Nearly  every  house  has  a 
yard  and  a  garden.  A  notable  instance 
of  paternalism  is  in  Greenville  where  a 
number  of  manufacturing  companies  pur¬ 
chased  a  thousand  acres  of  mountain 
land  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
center  for  recreation,  educational  and 
“inspirational”  purposes.  It  is  a  long 
reach  from  the  shabby  old  dwelling  that 
the  poor  white  worker  inhabited  in  the 
South  25  years  ago  to  the  handsome 
frame  shingle  or  stucco  cottage  in  which 
operators  now  live  in  Southern  mill  vil¬ 
lages.  The  average  home  is  provided 
with  water,  light  and  sewerage.  There 
has  been  a  positive  rivalry  in  the  matter 
of  building  better  homes  and  finer  mills 
for  their  employes,  not  only  to  conserve, 
as  they  say,  humanitarianism,  but  to  in¬ 
sure  the  contentment  of  workmen  of  the 
better  class.  Years  ago  we  were  familiar 
with  the  term,  “the  poor  white.”  He  was 
a  proud  Anglo-Saxon  w'ho  could  not 
bring  himself  to  work  elbow  to  elbow 
with  the  negro.  His  complexes  brought 
to  him  and  his  family  great  suffering. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  people 
have  poured  out  of  the  mountain  district 
of  the  South  into  the  new  South’s  indus- 
dries  and  their  families,  big  today  as  they 
have  heretofore  been,  become  educated 
and  thrifty  mill  operators,  responsive  to 
their  advantages  and  prosperous. 

“We  might  take  the  case  of  a  man,  his 
wife  and  family  of  three  children,  the 
latter  from  16  to  18  and  20  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  family  of  average  workers.  The 
mother  stays  at  home  to  ‘tend  house’ ; 
the  father  is  an  ordinary  hand  at  the 
weaving  loom.  At  an  average  wage  he 
gets  $24  a  week.  If  he  is  a  skilled  hand, 
his  pay  is  more.  The  children,  working 
as  spinners,  get  $15  a  week.  Thus  the 
weekly  income  of  these  four  workers 
amounts  to  $69.  It  is  sometimes  more; 
seldom^  in  any  case  less.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 


mon  for  families  of  four  and  five  work¬ 
ers  to  accumulate  as  much  as  $4,000  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months.  Families 
of  $3,000  and  $3,500  income  a  year  are 
common  in  the  mill  communities.  The 
thing  that  counts  is  that,  these  wages 
represent  almost  that  much  ‘clear  money.’ 
If  the  wage  scale  may  be  regarded  as 
low,  the  costs  of  living  are  correspond¬ 


ingly  low.  The  average  type  of  cotton- 
mill  cottage  costs  $1,600  to  $1,800;  in 
some  cases  $2,000.  The  ordinary  type 
contains  six  rooms,  including  dining-room 
and  kitchen.  The  rooms,  with  light  and 
water  free,  are  rented  at  25  cents  a  week. 
This  makes  the  rental  of  a  mill  home 
$6  a  month,  or  $72  a  year,  and  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  is  thrown  in.” 


Golden  Tributaries  to 
$10,000,000,000 
Stream 

The  mind  cannot  comprehend  the  in- 
fitiite  variety  of  human  effort  lying  behind 
the  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  of  annual 
value  created  by  Southern  manufactures 
and  while  the  overshadowing  industries, 
such  as  textiles,  power,  iron  and  steeL 
oil,  tobacco  and  mining  may  be  visualized 
as  separate  entities,  it  is  the  vast  aggre¬ 
gation  of  lesser  industries  which  swells 
the  bewildering  total.  One  can  but  con- 
sider  these  industries  at  random  in  such 
a  survey  as  this  and  while  the  result  will 
be  a  description  wholly  disproportionate, 
it  nevertheless  may  give  the  reader  at 
least  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  industrial 
diversification  that  is  making  the  term 
“Solid  South”  have  a  new  meaning  in 
Dixie. 

Here  is  the  story  in  a  nutshell:  More 
than  a  million  and  a  half  Southern 
wage-earners,  in  38,000  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments,  earn  in  a  year  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  in  wages  for  the  act 
of  fabricating  six  billion  dollars  worth 
of  material,  thereby  giving  to  the  world 
products  having  a  value  of  more  than  ten 
billions. 

A  cut-back  to  1900  is  sensational,  for 
in  that  year  the  value  of  Southern  manu¬ 
factures  was  but  a  billion  and  half. 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  indus¬ 
trial  tributaries  to  this  wide  stream: 
Southern  furniture  industry,  1925,  yield¬ 
ed  $142,000,000  products.  The  lumber 
industry,  in  the  same  year,  gave  $6^,000,- 
value,  alinost  half  of  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion  from  this  source.  Every  year  the 
South  gives  the  country  more  than  half 
of  her  board  feet  of  lumber.  She  pos¬ 
sesses  more  than  half  of  our  standing 
trees,  incalculable  source  of  wealth.  From 
North  Carolina  to  Texas  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  rosins  are  produced  on  some 
1,500  “turpentine  farms.”  These  so-called 
naval  stores  yield  an  annual  crop  worth 
forty  millions. 

Several  of  the  largest  artificial  silk 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Fine  specimens  of  bridge  building  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
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The  Rich 
Piedmont  Market! 

in  South  Carolina 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  has  three  Zone  Markets,  the  state  being  naturally  divided  into  three  separate  and 
distinct  regions  through  economic  conditions  that  identify  each  area.  These  economic  divisions  form  the 
three  major  zone  markets  of  the  State.  They  are  the  western  or  PIEDMONT  SECTION  with  the  closely 
connected  and  neighboring  cities  of  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  Anderson  and  Greenwood.  The  central  sec¬ 
tion  centering  and  surrounding  the  city  of  Columbia.  The  coastal  section  surrounding  the  city  of  Charles¬ 
ton.  Each  section  has  developed  into  a  compact  homogeneous  area  with  a  large  city  or  cities  as  the 
center  of  activity  from  which  radiates  the  commercial,  jobbing  and  trading  influence. 

The  PIEDMONT  MARKET  Leads  in  the  State 

of  South  Carolina 


The  PIEDMONT  MARKET  is  the  only  unit  zone  market  in  South  Carolina  wherein  the  white  exceeds 
the  negro  population.  The  white  population  of  the  PIEDMONT  MARKET,  339,678,  represents  42  per 
cent  of  the  entire  white  population  of  the  State  and  occupies  only  21  per  cent  of  the  state’s  area. 


Total  Population  . 

Total  WHITE  Population 


Banking  Resources  . 

Total  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX* 

Buying  Power  per  Inhabitant  . 

Automobile  Registration  . 

^PIEDMONT  MARKET  Paid  65%  of  Total  State  Income  Tax. 


Piedmont 

Second 

Third 

Market 

Market 

Market 

531,526 

416,031 

262,888 

339,678 

168,805 

96,131 

$178,911,488 

$45,665,205 

$23,349,125 

$77,282,118 

$68,820,918 

$25,657,829 

$98,029,002 

$75,083,266 

$55,104,362 

$1,070,232 

$202,753 

$100,938 

$666 

$455 

$396 

48,721 

29,299 

11,712 

RETAIL  OUTLETS 


Piedmont 

Second 

Third 

Af  arket 

Market 

Market 

Auto  Dealers  . 

.  192 

124 

56 

Grocery  Stores  . 

.  882 

775 

505 

Drug  Stores  . 

.  168 

154 

80 

Hardware  Stores  . 

.  115 

71 

41 

Department  Stores  . 

.  221 

219 

121 

Clothing  Stores  . 

.  74 

60 

85 

General  Stores  . 

.  1285 

1123 

649 

The  newspapers  listed  below  adequately  cover  the  PIEDMONT  MARKET  with  a  total  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  55,000  copies  daily.  These  newspapers  conduct  a  MERCHANDISING  SERVICE  BUREAU 
which  assists  prospective  advertisers  in  securing  intensive  distribution. 


Piedmont 
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ANDERSON  DAILY  MAIL 
GREENWOOD  INDEX-JOURNAL 


For  additional  market  information  and  data  write  any  one  of  the  above  newspapers,  or 
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GOLDEN  TRIBUTARIES  TO  BILUON  DOLLAR 
STREAM 


(Continued  from  page  46) 


Thomaston  and  Peerless  Cotton  Mills,  Thomaston,  Ga. 


plants  m  the  country  are  in  the  South, 
representing  millions  of  investment. 
“Rayon,”  the  principal  raw  material  in 
which  is  sulphite  wood  pulp  of  especial 
purity,  was  a  new  product  in  our  markets 
in  1910  and  today  it  is  among  the  standard 
commodities. 

Meat  products  yield  for  the  South  $400,- 
000,000  annually. 

Pulp-woods  are  still  abundant  in  the 
South  and  paper  making,  particularly  of 
the  kraft  variety,  is  a  coming  activity. 

Rice  cleaning  and  polishing  is  almost 
an  exclusively  Southern  industry,  with 
products  worth  $50,000,000. 

Southern  states  lead  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution  of  fertilizers,  450 
plants  yielding  $300,000,000  of  products. 

The  vegetable  oil  industry  is,  of  course, 
tremendous,  cottonseed  oil  mills  alone  giv¬ 
ing  products  worth  a  quarter  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  per  year.  Thus  the  gray 
seed  of  the  cotton-plant,  once  not  only 
considered  useless  but  a  nuisance,  now 
yields  golden  oil,  meal,  hulls  and  linters 
that  are  worth  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  almost  a  quarter  as  much  as  the 
baled  cotton.  Other  vegetable  oils, 
abounding  in  Dixie  come  from  the  soy 
bean  and  the  peanut.  More  than  30,000 
workers  are  engaged  in  vegetable  oil 
manufacture.  The  advance  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  in  point  of  product  values,  during 
the  quarter  century  is  twelve-fold.  Pea¬ 


nut  culture  was  thought  to  be  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  trade  in  1900.  The  lowly  nut  was 
mainly  in  demand  at  the  circus  zoo  and 
county  fair.  Today  12  states  are  pro¬ 
ducing  three-quarters  of  a  billion  pounds 
of  this  highly  nutritious  and  delicious 
food  and  it,  has  become  an  American 
staple.  Sandy  soil,  hot  sunshine,  abun¬ 
dant  rainfall  are  propitious  conditions  for 
its  growing.  The  uses  to  which  the  pea¬ 
nut  of  modern  commerce  is  put  are  vari¬ 
ous,  such  as  roasted  and  salted,  for  ad¬ 
mixture  with  candies  and  in  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  for  dyes, 
oil,  oleomargarine,  breakfast  foods,  bev¬ 
erages,  sauces,  skin  cleansing  pomade  and 
emulsions. 

Delicious  pecans  are  grown  from 
Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas  and  the 
increased  consumption  of  this  nut  in  20 
years  has  been  a  phenomenon  in  trade. 

Sugar  has  been  produced  in  Louisiana 
since  1795  and  in  1823  the  record  shows  a 
production  there  of  15,400  tons  and  ten 
years  later  this  had  risen  to  nearly  40,- 
000  tons.  There  are  130  sugar  mills  in 
that  state  today,  with  a  capacity  of  a 
half  billion  tons. 

It  is  said  that  the  South’s  potential 
quarry,  well  and  mine  resources  have 
never  been  even  estimated.  In  point  of 
production  they  are  amazingly  rich,  not 
only  the  petroleum,  coal  and  iron  fields, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Sunshine, 


Service,  and 
Conservatism 


AY  sound  like  the  text  of  a  sermon,  but  it  is  in  reality  the 
very  firm  foundation  on  which  has  been  built  the  city  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  (The  Sunshine  City)  and  its  own 
newspaper  {The  Evening  Indepedent).  Anyone  familiar 
with  Florida  will  tell  you  that  these  two  are  among  the  bright¬ 
est  spots  in  Florida  today. 


47,629  PERMANENT 
POPULATION 

(Special  U.  S.  Census  March,  1927) 

The  Winter  population  is  estimated  at  125,000 


$30,319,323  CASH  IN 
THE  BANKS 

(Combined  bank  statement  March  23,  1927) 


12,874  NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION 

(Six  months’  average  ending  March  31,  1927) 


We  are  prepared  to  give  you  cold  facts  about  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  The  Independent  at  the  end  of  the  so-called  "Florida 
Boom.”  We  will  take  you  down  to  the  bed-rock  foundation. 

The  St.  Petersburg  market  is  good  now;  it  will  be  much 
better  in  the  fall  and  winter.  An  advertiser  can  reach  St. 
Petersburg  only  through  the  St.  Petersburg  newspapers. 

May  we  give  you  the  latest,  accurate  information  about 
advertising  and  selling  conditions  here?  Ask  either  us  direct 
or  our  national  representatives. 


THOMAS  F.  CLARK  CO.,  Inc. 


®llff  iEuFttutg  SnJiFiJFttiiFnt 

The  Sunshine  Neivspaper 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

The  Sunshine  City 


Hog  farm  near  Tampa,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 
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ANOTHER  PROMINENT  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
tells  what  he  thinks  of  “CLINE  SYSTEM”  and  why  his 
newspaper  continues  to  buy  our  equipment. 


The  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  furnish  Motors  and 
Control  Equipments  for  Printing  Presses  and  Auxil* 
iary  Machinery  for  Newspaper  and  Job  Presses. 


Cline  Electric  Mfc.  Co. 


MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDING.  Ill  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Western  Office 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Eastern  Office 
Marbridge  Bldg. 
47  West  34th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


San  Antonio  Dist. 
San  Antonio, 

Texas  . 

Corpus  Christi 
Brownsville.  .. 
Kagle  Pass  . . .  • 

Laredo  . 

South  Carolina 

District  . 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Beaufort  . 

Virgnia  District 
Norfolk,  Va.. 
Newport  News 
Richmond  .... 


45,897,707  4,690,127 

'  ’363,264 

1,107,571  89 

7,696,568  9i5'?tA 

36,325,056  2,818’,515 

36,785,292  12,066  302 

36,766,470  12,066,^ 

209,'5bl,566  2i,’65’5,894 

129,135,539  18.7276n 

80,366,027  2,117:851 

.  623,264 

Total  South  $1,672,490,305  $528,409,646 

United  States  . .  $4,808,465,000  $4,430,890,381 

A  fifth  of  Uncle  Sam’s  revenue  taxes 
cc)me  frorti  the  Southern  states.  Their 

total  last  year  approached  $600,000,000. 
Seventeen  Dixie  states  last  year  paid 

nearly  $300,000,000  in  federal  income 
taxes. 

The  South  has  23  per  cent  of  the  total 
life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  the  new  business  written  in  1925 
having  been  $1,400,000,000  more  than 
written  for  the  nation  in  1910. 


GOLDEN  TRIBUTARIES  TO  BIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  STREAM 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


in  road-building — loop  on  the  Mill  Mountain  Scenic  Road,  showing  a 
part  of  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


TT^IRGINIA  mined  the  first  coal  pro- 
— .  ^  duced  in  the  country  in  early 

2  847  461  Colonial  times,  and  it  was  also  there  that 
2:1971958  the  first  iron  was  mined  and  manufac- 
38,909:286  tured.  The  father  of  George  Washing- 
10,087,659  ton  engaged  in  iron  mining,  hauling  his 
ore  to  a  neighborhood  furnace  where  it 
26,774,310  was  converted  into  pig  iron.  From  Vir- 
19,489,663  ginia  the  iron  industry,  encouraged  by 
^*’652’l39  ^'tch  men  as  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
106,239:772  spread  to  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and 
104,397,276  Alabama. 

I'oie’llt  Throughout  the  length  of  the  Appa- 
697:474  lachian  district  iron  ore  is  distributed, 
240,520,754  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  regions  of  less 
240  520  754  •'elief  in  middle  west  Tennessee,  south- 
’  ’  east  Missouri  and  northeast  Texas.  The 

14,230,455  iron  industry  of  the  South  has  been 
5  945  215  favored  by  the  proximity  to  the  mines  of 
2:275:569  coking  coal  and  good  ffuxing  limestone. 

The  largest  iron-producing  center  of 
1,981.980  rn  r  J  a 

.  {Continued  on  page  60) 


Progress  / 

In  keeping  with  the  growth  of 
the  Piedmont  Carolinas  in  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth  and  industry,  THE 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  re¬ 
cently  completed  and  occupied 
this  new  building— one  of  the 
finest  and  most  modem  newspaper 
plants  in  the  South. 

It  has  four  stories  and  a  base¬ 
ment,  with  more  than  57,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  On  the 
top  story  is  a  unique  enterprise, 
an  auditorium  or  “Town  Hall’’ 
open  to  the  public. 

A  private  siding  enables  paper 
to  be  unloaded  directly  into  the 
pressroom  and  paper  storage 
rooms.  Only  a  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  shown  in  this  illustration. 
A  large  “L”  containing  the  press¬ 
room,  mailing  department,  private 
garages,  etc.,  is  located  at  the  rear 
of  the  main  building. 


PREDOMINANT 

In  the  South’s  Most  Productive  Field 

Month  after  month,  the  business  conditions  map  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows  the  Piedmont  region  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  in  the  white. 

Business  is  good  in  the  Piedmont  Carolinas — and  this  wealthy, 
productive  region  is  dominated  by  THE  CHARLOTTE  OB¬ 
SERVER. 

THE  OBSERVER’S  paid  week-day  circulation  now  is  nearly 
40,000,  and  its  paid  Sunday  circulation  is  in  excess  of  42,000. 

For  full  information  on  THE  OBSERVER  or  its  territory,  write 
direct,  or  inquire  of  any  office  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  national 
representatives,  or  of  J.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern 
representative. 

Charlotte  (l^bscrber 

“The  Foremost  Newspaper  in  the  Carolinas” 


heroine  of  Anne  , 

Austin’s  newest  and 
punchiest  serial, 
“The  Penny  Prin¬ 
cess.’’  Not  a  bad 
title,  what?  Anne  Aus¬ 
tin  wrote  this  story 
just  for  vacation  time, 
the  time  when  readers 
are  out  for  fun  and 
likely  to  quit  read¬ 
ing  the  paper  for  a 
spell  if  it  weren’t 
for  just  such  a  fea¬ 
ture  as  this  to  hold 
their  day-to-day  in-  0 
terest. 

It’s  a  story  of  a 
romantic  masque¬ 
rade,  of  a  girl 

I  who  thought  she  ^ 

j  didn’t  have  time  , 

I  for  love.  It’s  1 

and,  like 


ITEE-VEE  wasn’t  actually  much  to 
look  at  this  spring.  She  was  a 
mighty  good  private  secretary  and  all 
that,  with  all  kinds  of  ambition, 
but  absolutely  not  a  bit  of  S.  A.  Just 
a  common-sensible,  level-headed 

plain 


woman 


peppy 

all  NEA  Service  '  JjSB 
fiction,  it’s  clean. 

In  48  install- 

ments,  beautiful- 

ly  i  1 1  u  s  t  r  a  t  ed  * 

with  halftones,  4|B 

of  which  this  is  a 

sample.  . 

“The  Penny 
Princess"  will 
provide 
newspapers 
with  an  ex- 
ap- 

summer 

mail 

scriptions.  , 

Editors 

who  use  it  can  ^^*’*^* 
rest  assured 
that  their  read- 

ers  won’t  want  ^1q|BE^B 

to  leave  town  with- 
out  having  the  pa- 
per  sent  to  them. 

Written  by  an  au- 
thor  whose  previous  se- 
rial  successes  have  spelled 
big  circulation  returns 
wherever  they  have  been 
used.  Distributed  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  whose  program  of  origi¬ 
nal  fiction  has  set  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  in  this  particular  field  of 
newspaper  features.  In  mat  or  proof 
form. — NE.\.  Service,  Inc.,  1200  West 
Third  street,  Cleveland,  O. 


You  really  should  know  Vee-Vee. 
She’s  simply  a  wonderful  girl  for  any 
editor  to  have  around  at  vacation 
time.  The  chances  are  that  more 
than  one  editor  will  fall  in  love  with 
her  before  the  summer  is  over.  And 
more  than  likely  there  will  be  a  few 
publishers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  who  will  take  a  violent  dislike 
to  her.  That’s  really  too  bad,  but 
Vee-Vee  won’t  mind. 

You  see,  Vee-Vee  has  timed  her 
appearance  on  the  newspaper  scene 
for  the  psychological  moment.  She 
has  been  saving  up  her  pennies  for  a  I 
vacation.  And  what  a  splurge  she’s  j 
going  to  make!  What  a  time  she’s 
going  to  have!  Been  buying  a  lot  of 
gorgeous  clothes.  Going  in  strong 
for  sports.  When  she  goes  away  for 
her  two  weeks  of  play  she’s  going  to 
knock  the  boys  right  out  of  their 
front  row  seats. 

When  Vee-Vee  takes  her  vacation 
it  will  be  the  best  time  in  the  world 
for  editors  who  know  her  to  forget 
>bout  the  summer  slump,  throw 
their  duds  together,  fill  up  the  tank 
vith  gas,  have  their  own  good  time 
>Dd  let  the  fellow  across  the  street 
sweat  with  his  circulation  problem. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
kee-Vee  is  at  play  she  will  be  work¬ 
ing  for  the  papers  that  are  printing 
her  pictures  and  telling  her  story. 


'ee,  in  case  you’re  getting 
all  this  mystery,  is  the 


/ 
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CORN  AND  COTTON  NO  LONGER  KINGS  OF  SOUTHERN  FARMS 


TTfl 


Pride  of  the  South  is  in  magnificent  new  edifices.  Cut  shows  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Power  of  Southern  soil,  sun  and 
moisture  to  yield  sugar  cane. 


Chicken  Farm,  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  profitable  industry 


«• 


Rattle  of  the  thresher  heard  in  every  Southern  State — in  this  instance  on  a 

pemnt  farm. 


The  festive  tomato  is  one  of  the  South’s  richest  truck  crops. 


I 


to  the  imposing  ^ 

roster  of  famous 
large  newspapers 

using  Goss  ^Mm^trnrnim 


Speed  low 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

220  West  Forty-Second  Street  646  Call  Building 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  of  England,  Ltd.,  London 
Messrs.  Edwards  Dunlop  Company, Ltd., Sydney,  Sole  Agent  for  Australasia 


Goss  Presses  are  the  choice  of  successful 


publishers  everywhere 


Since  IQIO,  Goss  Octuple  Presses  have  faithfully  served  the  ever¬ 
growing  needs  of  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR— printing  at  present 
over  half  a  million  morning  and  evening  “Stars”,  nearly  300,000 
Sunday  “Stars”  and  more  than  500,000  weekly  “Stars”.  Circula¬ 
tions  continue  to  soar,  however,  and  to  cope  with  the  future  the 
“Star”  has  ordered  36  Goss  high  speed  low  construction  press  units 
with  12  pairs  of  Goss  Im{)erial  Folders.  Seventeen  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  Goss  service  greatly  influenced  the  “Star”  in  its  decision. 


RICH  CITIES  RISE  BESIDE  TUMBLING  WATERS  OF  DIXIE 


New  courthouses,  like  the  above  at  Wilson,  N.  grace  many  county  setu. 


Typical  Mill  Village,  Powell  Knitting  Company,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Fine  new  Municipal  Building  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Blanket  Mills  of  Beacon  Manufacturing  Company,  Swannanoa,  N.  C. 


Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company  plant  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


r,^  ' 


Bottomless  pools.  Blue  Ridge  MoiinuiD« 
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The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Covers 

The  United  States  Best 

with  its 

Complement  of  70  People,  8  Offices  and  28 
Trained  Newspaper  Advertising  Salesmen 

47 

Years’  Experience  in  Securing 
National  Advertising 
Exclusively  for  Daily  Newspapers 
Beckwith  Has  a  Record 

Unexcelled  ^  * 

Unblemished 
Unbroken 

c. 

for 

Satisfactory  and  Substantial  Service 


The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 

Detroit  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Baling  hay  with  power  tractor,  South  Carolina. 


Shipping  scene— Gulfport  Harbor,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


M' 


FIELD,  CITY,  AND  SEA  WEAVE  SOUTH’S  GOLDEN  FABRIC 


ii 


Li. 


Beautiful  St.  Augustine,  city  of  handsome  streets  and  eye-soothing  waterfront. 


View  of  the  Brown  Paper  Mill  Company,  Monroe,  La. 


QUALITY  H,  D,  ROOSEN  CO.  service 

16  East  43rd  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEWS- 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

You  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  gather  the  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  for  mechanical  equipment  to  place  this  news 
quickly  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  This  expense  has  your  careful  and 
constant  consideration. 

Do  you  give  the  same  consideration  in  purchasing  the  materials 
necessary  to  convey  and  display  your  investment  and  energy  attrac¬ 
tively  to  your  reading  public  ?  If  you  buy  inferior  ink  the  returns  on 
your  investment  are  limited  and  reduced. 

Many  inks  on  the  market  today  fill  up  and  print  grey,  causing  a 
poor  looking  paper  with  poorly  displayed  cuts,  ads,  heads  and  letter 
type.  It  also  smears  and  rubs  off  on  the  hands,  gloves,  and  garments 
of  your  readers.  Inferior  oils  also  give  eye  strain,  due  to  penetration 
which  is  annoying  to  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

Our  News  Ink  is  made  with  the  highest  grade  materials,  scientif¬ 
ically  compounded.  It  is  clean,  does  not  rub,  smear,  or  rub  off,  and 
will  not  penetrate.  It  is  clean,  snappy,  jet  black,  and  under  a  new 
process  of  manufacture  is  rendered  free  from  grit. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  that  our  claims  are  just  and  your 
printing  will  be  improved. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  D.  ROOSEN  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  S.  THOMPSON 

Manager  News  Ink  Department 
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^Advertisings  Jlew 

Commandment 


Thoughts  for  an  advertiser  investigating  the 
Southern  market: 

Here  is  a  section  comprising  39,206,000  people. 
.  .  .  Magazine  circulation  scattered  and  ex¬ 

tremely  small.  Newspaper  reading  almost  a  uni¬ 
versal  habit. 

Combined  circulations,  for  example,  of  two  of 
the  largest  magazine  publishing  houses  slightly 
over  a  million  and  a  half. 

Combined  newspaper  circulations  one  out  of 
every  six  persons — practically  a  newspaper  in 
every  Southern  home. 

The  Southern  newspaper  wields  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence.  No  other  medium  approaches  it.  Through 
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its  eoluiiiiis  opinion  is  molded;  opinion  swayed,  en¬ 
lightened  and  entertained. 

Southern  dailies  will  link  your  product  defi¬ 
nitely  with  the  locality;  creating  direct  and  intimate 
appeal. 

Advertising  rates  are  low.  You  can  cover  the 
entire  South  with  a  smaller  outlav  than  would  be 
required  to  reach  any  other  area  of  like  buving 
power.  Once  sold,  the  South  stays  sold. 

Consult  any  reputable  advertising  agency  for 
facts  and  figures  on  advertising’s  new  command¬ 
ment: 

Sell  The  South  Thru 
SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 

For  general  information  write 

SOVTHER^  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Cranston  Williams,  Manager 
Box  468,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Plant  of  the  Biltmore  Blearheries,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


the  South  is  at  Birmingham,  but  other 
important  centers  are  Gadsden,  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  Birming¬ 
ham  district  is  second  in  rank  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  ore  production,  producing  in  favor¬ 
able  comparison  with  Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown  and  Chicago.  The  Birming¬ 
ham  district  is  about  75  miles  in  length 
and  45  miles  in  width,  in  a  valley  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city,  and  populated  by  more 
than  a  half  million. 

The  Southern  states  in  1926  produced 
pig  iron  tonnage  of  four  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions,  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  production,  and  mined  more 
than  seven  million  tons  of  iron  ore. 

The  South’s  manufactures  consume 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  its  pig  iron. 
’There  are  some  650  foundries  in  12 
Southern  states  with  an  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  2,650  tons  per  annum.  Such 
articles  of  commerce  as  stoves,  radiators, 
agricultural  implements,  car  wheels  and 
machinery  are  manufactured  in  vast 
quantities  and  45  shops  produce  each 
year  steel  and  iron  pipe  worth  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  country  the  South’s 
iron  industry  has  nearly  doubled  on  the 
mining  side  and  more  than  doubled  on 
the  manufacturing  side. 

The  coal  resources  with  which  the 
South  was  endowed  have  developed 
from  the  original  discovery  of  the 
black  diamond  in  Virginia  to  a 
total  production  in  1926  of  263,589,- 
000  tons  from  fields  in  Alabama, 
.\rkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma. 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  The  latter  state  is  the  tonnage 


leader  by  nearly  three-fold,  Kentucky  be¬ 
ing  second  and  Alabama  third.  Thd 
South’s  production  of  coal  exceeds  a 
third  of  the  nation’s  total  yield. 

In  25  years  the  South  has  increased 
her  mined  coal  five  fold,  another  start¬ 
ling  index  of  her  industrial  acceleration. 
Not  only  does  she  supply  her  own  re¬ 
quirements  but  she  is  a  great  factor  in 
the  national  supply. 

The  South  made  more  than  eight  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  coke  in  1926. 

Southern  Wells  Produce 
Half  of  U.  S.  Petroleum 

^HE  towering  fact  concerning  the 
South  and  the  petroleum  industry  is : 
that  the  South  produces  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  country’s  yield  of  this  form 
of  wealth  and,  indeed,  one  third  of  the 
whole  world’s  supply.  The  story  of  the 
expansion  of  the  oil  industry  in  the  South 
is  a  modern  miracle.  The  first  oil  well 
was  dug  in  the  United  States  in  Titus¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  in  1859.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  whole  country  produced  only  about 
<')0,000.0(X)  barrels.  Last  year  the  South 
produced  437,536,000  barrels,  compared 
with  the  nation’s  yield  of  766,504,000. 
The  South  practically  did  not  enter  into 
the  vast  petroleum  field  until  1900,  al¬ 
though  there  was  sporadic  drilling  in 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
around  1880.  Texas  did  not  become 
active  until  1897  and  it  was  subsequent 
to  1900  that  oil  was  at  all  considered  in 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  El  Dorado  field  in  Ar- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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GREETINGS  on  Your 
T 25th  ANNIVERSARY 


We  greet  the  Newspapers  of  the  South  as 
the  backbone  of  Southern 
Prosperity 

FROST,  LANDIS  &  KOHN 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 
Representatives  of  Southern  Newspapers  Exclusively 


The 


OiaHiinooga 

Times 


{Established  1869) 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


The  Chattanooga  market  can 
be  fully  covered  by  The  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  exclusively 
which  has  the  largest  city 
and  neighborhood  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  as  proved  by  both  the 
latest  A.  B.  C.  auditor’s 
report  and  publisher’s  sworn 
statement  to  the  Post  Office 
Department. 


Circulation  Now 
Exceeds  339OOO 
Net  Paid  Daily 


HOE  SIX-UNIT  STRAIGHT-PATTERN  SUPERSPEED  PRESS 


The  “Whys”  of  Hoe  Superspeed  Design 


1.  Faster 


a.  Simpler 


3.  Safer 


4.  Less  Paper  Waste 


S.  Easier  to  Thread 


6.  Less  Work  for  Press  Crews 


7.  Lower  Upkeep  Costs 

8.  Greater  Reserve  Capacity 


These  outstanding  characteristics  of  Hoe  Superspeed  Presses 
insure  the  two  paramount  requirements  of  every 
newspaper  publisher— GREATER  NET  OUTPUT 
AND  LOWER  COST  OF  OPERATION 


200  Hoe  16-Page  Superspeed  Units  and 
Folders  have  been  ordered  since 
January  1,  1927,  the  equivalent 
of  40  Octuple  Presses 


RHOE&CQInc 


NEW  YORK 
.& LONDON 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  DUNELLEN  LONDON 


I 


EVERY  CORNER  OF  SOUTHLAND  WEARS  BADGE  OF  PROSPERITY 


This  is  not  Northwest,  but  wheat  raised  in  the  South. 


Do  they  grow  potatoes  in  Florida?  Ask  us  another! 


Bartlett’s  ferry  hydro-electric  plant,  owned  by  Columbus  Electric  &  Power 
Company  at  Columbus,  Ga. 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Elevator,  the  largest  tidewater  grain  elevator  in  the  world, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  new  John  Building,  one  of  the  highest  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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G-E  Alternating-Current  Drive 

for  Newspaper  Presses 


Apply  the  proper  G-E 
motor  and  the  correct 
G-E  controller  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  task,  following  the 
recommendations  of 
G-E  specialists  in  elec¬ 
tric  drive  and  you  have 
G-E  Motorized  Power. 
Built  in  or  otherwise 
connected  to  all  types 
of  industrial  machines, 
G-E  Motorized  Power 
provides  lasting  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  have 
purchased  the  best. 


The  above  letter  calls  attention  to  the  success 
of  General  Electric  a-c.  drives  on  newspaper 
presses.  It  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the 
growing  use  of  alternating  current. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Hoe  super -speed 
unit-type  decuple  press  at  the  Springfield 
Union — the  installation  to  which  the  letter 
refers.  It  is  equipped  with  General  Electric 
alternating-current  drive  and  control. 


Among  other  irr.portant  installations  of  General 
Electric  alternating-current  drive  and  control, 
soon  to  be  made,  are  three  100-h.p.  equipments 
for  a  nine-unit  Hoe  press  for  the  OmeJia  News- 
Bee;  three  100-h.p.  equipments  for  the  Newark, 
N.  J.  Star-Eagle,  handling  a  total  of  thirteen 
Hoe  imits;  three  100-h.p.  equipments  for  a  ten- 
imit  Goss  press  for  the  Syracuse  Herald; and 
two  100-h.p.  equipments  for  a  six-unit  Duplex 
press  for  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 


fotorized  Power 

-Jttted  to  every  need 


200-96 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

_ENERAL  F-TECTRIC  COM  PANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.,  SALES  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


SOUTHERN  WELLS  GIVE  HALF 
U.  S.  PETROLEUM 

{Continued  front  page  60) 


kansas  was  not  until  1921  and  that 
state’s  production  of  10,000,000  barrels 
in  that  year  gave  it  leadership  over  all 
the  states. 

A  feature  of  the  oil  fields  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  is 
that  they  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  small  production  when 
first  driven  and  productive  of  oil  of  high 
grade.  They  are  shallow  and  their  flow 
persists.  The  great  gusher  is  the  marvel 
of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana.  Pipe  lines  carry  oil  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  to 
Pennsylvania  and  the  commodity  is 
transported  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Oklahoma  by  trunk  lines  to 
the  Elast  Coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Maryland,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Texas  maintain  some  of  the 
most  gigantic  oil  refineries  in  the  country, 
where  petroleum  is  converted  into  all  of 
its  products  and  byproducts. 

The  estimated  oil  reserves  of  the 
Southern  states  made  by  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Petroleum  Biologists  and 
Geological  Survey  in  1922  was  55  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  supply. 

The  South  also  leads  in  the  production 
and  consiunption  of  natural  gas.  The 
value  of  the  gas  at  her  wells  in  1924  was 
estimated  at  $112,000,000.  She  is  produc¬ 
ing  natural  gas  at  the  rate  of  7/0,000,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum,  supplying 
her  own  industrial  needs  and  piping  gas 
to  northern  cities. 

South  Grows  Third  of 
World’s  Tobacco 

^HE  other  day  at  Raleigh,  newspaper 
men  told  me  that  the  treasurer  of  a 
tobacco  company  had  that  day  written 
a  check  in  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars 


Memphis  river  front  with  steamers  which  carry  passengers  and  freight. 


in  favor  of  Uncle  Sam.  It  was  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  revenue  stamps  to  be  attached 
to  packages  of  cigarettes  and  was  not 
considered  a  remarkable  incident.  As  in 
cotton  the  South  has  a  natural  monopoly 
on  tobacco  production,  having  produced 
in  1926  1,152,418,000  pounds  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  weed  w'orth  more  than  $216,- 


000,000.  This  was  85  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  yield.  One  third  of  the  world’s 
tobacco  is  grown  in  our  southland. 

The  value  of  the  Southern  tobacco 
crop  in  25  years  has  increased  more  than 
five  fold. 

Southern  tobacco  is  world  famous.  In 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas.  Georgia,  Ken- 


Huge  blanket  mills  of  Beacon  Manufacturing  Company,  Savannah,  S.  C. 


tucky.  West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
Maryland  many  thousands  of  fanners 
find  tobacco  their  chief  source  of  income 
today  as  a  few  of  them  did  even  in  the 
Colonial  era.  North  Carolina  possesses 
the  leading  acreage  in  tobacco,  followed 
by  Virginia.  It  is  a  rich  crop,  rumming 
up  to  $250  or  more  per  acre  and  calls  for 
scientific  farming  because  of  its  tendency 
to  exhaust  the  values  of  the  soil.  Some 
of  the  greatest  commercial  industries  in 
the  South  are  in  the  tobacco  trade  making 
cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  and  snuff.  Their  development 
started  from  small  beginnings  and  was 
almost  invariably  paced  to  greatness  by 
advertising.  Certain  cigarette  and  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco  brands  have  the  highest  value 
of  any  single  commodity  manufactured 
in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  compar¬ 
able  in  industry  to  the  tremendous  de¬ 
velopment  of  cigarette  manufacture  in 
the  past  ten  years.  Bull  Durham  todav 
stands  as  one  of  the  new  South’s  great¬ 
est  industries.  The  men  in  blue  and 
the  men  in  gray  enjoyed  the  flavor  of 
the  tobacco  produced  at  a  little  plant 
at  Durham  and  after  the  Civil  War 
the  fame  of  this  tobacco  spread  across 
the  nation.  The  famous  Bull  Durham 
sign  has  been  carried  around  the  world, 
even  painted  on  the  pyramids.  During 
a  war  when  the  government  took  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  the  factory,  production 
amounted  to  32,000,000  sacks  a  month. 

The  huge  plant  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  is  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
cigarettes.  When  E.  J.  Reynolds  erected 
his  original  plant  there  with  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $2,400,  he  had  $5,100  in  workup 
capital.  In  March,  1875,  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  “the  largest  and  best  tobacco 
factory  in  the  South.”  The  R.  J.  Rey, 
nolds  Tobacco  Company  of  this  day  has 
net  profits  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  per 
annum.  The  leading  tobacco  companies  of 
the  country  are  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany.  Liggett  &  Myers  Company,  T. 
Lorillard  Company. 

{Continued  on  page  65)  .■  f 


THE  MAGIC  OF  LANGUAGE 

Every  editor  who  genuinely  understands  his  profession  knows  that  the  apt  word  or  the  perfect  turn  of  speech  can  | 
lift  a  news  story  from  the  ordinary  “run  of  the  news”  to  the  extraordinary  “classic  of  the  news”  which  delights  all  news-  1 
paper  men  and  grips  the  interest  of  readers.  | 

CIRCULATION  follows  the  well  written  news  report  as  surely  as  it  follows  the  report  that  invariably  gives 
ALL  THE  NEWS. 

In  the  organization  of 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

every  man  who  writes  a  line  of  news  has  been  trained  to  construct  and  write  his  dispatches  so  that  they  flow  into  the 
mind  of  the  reader  and  form  without  effort  by  him  an  accurate  concise  and  vivid  picture  of  the  event  described. 

GEORGE  R.  HOLMES,  famous  Washington  correspondent  of  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
fulfilled  this  tradition  inimitably  when  on  June  1 1  he  wrote  of  the  triumphant  arrival  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  in 
Washington: 

“Amid  the  roar  of  circling  airplanes  overhead  and  the  shriekbg  sirens  of  scores  of  river  craft,  the  long  grey  snout  of  the  U.  S. 
Cruiser  Memphis  poked  its  way  into  the  navy  yard  today  bearing  Co’onel  Lindbergh  home  from  his  glorious  transatlantic  adventure. 

“The  youth  who  departed  virtually  unknown  a  month  ago,  fortified  with  four  sandwiches  and  unlimited  courage,  returned  to  find  the 
national  capital  at  his  feet  in  such  an  outburst  of  hero  worship  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before.” 

DAVIS  J.  WALSH,  nationally  known  sports  writer  and  authority,  was  “on  the  ball”  all  the  way  when  he  wrote 
his  matchless  account  of  the  national  open  golf  championship  on  June  17  beginning: 

“Tonmy  Armour,  debonair  Scotsman  who  came  to  America  seven  years  ago  and  never  regretted  it,  won  our  national  open  golf 
chanapionship  this  afternoon  after  an  18  hole  play-off  with  Harry  Cooper  by  a  medal  score  of  76  to  79.” 

It  is  because  every  news  writer  connected  with  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  is  trained  to  “Get  it 
First  but  First  Get  it  RIGHT”  and  then  to  write  it  with  all  the  skill  and  capacity  that  he  has,  that  the  news  reports 
of  this  organization  excel  in  reliability,  accuracy  and  the  gripping  story  quality  which  makes  reputation  and  readers. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

241  West  58th  St.  M.  KOENIGSBERG,  President  New  York  City 
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SOUTH  SPENDS  THIRD  OF  BILUON  ANNUALLY 
FOR  SCHOOLS 


To  All  Southern  Editors 


Mississippi  hopes  to  entertain  you  in  1928. 
The  Beautiful  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  invites 
you. 

Every  Mississippi  newspaper  reader  wants 
you. 

All  Mississippi  urges  you  to  enjoy  Mississippi 
Hospitality. 

MISSISSIPPI  INVITES  YOU: 

The  State  of  Opportunity. 

Climate  unexcelled;  laws  fair,  people  wide-awake. 

Healthiest  state  in  Union — Federal  figures. 

First  in  educational  progress — U.  S.  census. 

Limitless  acres — waiting  only  for  tillage. 

Gulf  Coast  beckons  all  to  the  Riviera  of  America. 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Leads  nation  in  dairying  progress — U.  S.  statistics. 

Industry  gains  sixty  per  cent  in  last  three  years. 

Raw  materials,  ample  labor,  low-priced  lands — every  es¬ 
sential  of  commercial  leadership. 

First  in  pure  Americanism — no  aliens,  no  hyphens — 
Americans  all. 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Now  breaking  speed  records  in  progress. 

Capital  is  coming — in  millions. 

Industries  are  developing:  farms  are  flourishing. 

In  easy  reach  of  big  marts  of  East,  West  and  North. 

Town  and  city  wide-awake — up  and  coming. 

Business  is  good  and  daily  growing  better. 

MERIDIAN  INVITES  YOU: 

Mississippi's  largest,  livest  city. 

All  Americans — 70  percent  native  white. 

Distribution  point  for  100  miles  radius. 

Six  trunk  railway  lines;  five  improved  trans-continental 
highways. 

MERIDIAN: 

Produces  fertilizer,  wag;ons,  tile,  stone,  lumber,  building 
materials,  cotton  goods,  furniture,  butter,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  pine  and  hard-wood  and  packing  products. 

MERIDIAN: 

A  dairy  center — nearly  50,000  dairy  cows  in  Meridian 
area.  Contented,  prosperous  farmers — 75  per  cent 
own  their  own  homes  and  lands. 

Only  live-stock  sales  yard  in  state;  center  of  large  stock 
raising  industry. 

Cotton,  livestock,  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  forest  products, 
diversified  farming — cash  coming  in  all  the  year  round. 

MERIDIAN: 

Has  the  MEIRIDIAN  STAR. — Every  day  and  Sunday. 

The  Star  covers  fifteen  prosperous  and  populous  counties 
within  75  mile  radius  of  Meridian. 

The  Star  is  supreme  in  Meridian  and  supreme  in  Mississippi 
with  circulation  well  above  15,000  net  paid  daily  and 
Sunday. 

LAUREL  INVITES  YOU: 

Mississippi's  richest,  most  artistic  city. 

In  the  picturesque  east  Mississippi  Hills. 

Fanned  by  healthful,  cooling  breezes  from  the  Gulf. 

The  Pasadena  of  the  South — finest  golf  course  in  country. 
A  city  of  wealth,  of  culture,  of  homes,  of  churches,  of 
schools,  of  happiness. 


Type  of  Central  High  School  seen  in  Southern  cities 


IVOT  only  is  the  free  public  school  tional  school  where  pupils  receive  techni- 
system  growing  in  the  South  more  cal  instruction  in  the  industries  that  are 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  important  factors  in  the  industrial  ex¬ 
country  but  last  year  higher  education  pansion,  such  as  textiles,  engineering, 
was  given  tremendous  impetus  by  the  ceramics.  A  fine  example  of  this  new 
oKlowment  of  the  late  James  B.  Duke  educational  institution  is  the  Texas  Tech- 
of  a  fund  of  $40,000,000  which  may  be  nological  College,  at  Lubbock,  Texas, 
increased  to  about  $80,000,000  in  later  where  1,500  students  are  receiving  ex¬ 
years  under  the  terms  of  his  will,  making  pert  knowledge  in  textile  engineering. 
Duke  University,  formerly  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  one  of  the  best  endowed  educational  - 

institutions  in  the  country.  Within  the  u  , 

next  five  years  sixty  buildings  will  be  INegTOCS  rlaVC  oharecl 
added  to  the  plant,  to  cost  $25,000,000.  ^  ^  . 

The  last  figure  on  the  South’s  annual  iiCllCTal  prosperity 

expenditure  for  education  is  for  1924,  the  *  c-f-rvoTviMr-  tt.  i  ^  re  •  i 

suTbeing  $365,000,000  and  it  is  a  sirik-  ^CCORDING  to  the  latest  official  hg- 
ing  fact  that  the  South  is  spending  70  -  negro  population 

per  cent  more  for  education  per  annum  United  St^es  is  in  the  north- 

than  the  whole  country  spent  when  the  western  corner  of  Georgia,  having  shift- 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ-  j  years  between  1790  and  1910 

ation  was  organized  in  1900.  New  f®  the  southwest  and  then  north- 

s^ool  buildings  cost  the  south  more  than  nnd  eastward.  The  migration  of 

$75,000,000  a  year.  Consolidated  public  negroes  to  the  north  has  been  in  progress 
schools  prevail  in  the  rural  districts.  The  ®*nee  the  Civil  \\  ar,  but  became  marked 
one-room  school  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  when  the  World  _  \\  ar  began  to  disturb 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  public  conditions  in  this  country.  The  total 
schools  in  the  South  increased  in  the  numMr  of  Southern  born  negroes  in  the 
period  from  1914  to  1924  from  7,649,000  of  the  last  federal  cen¬ 
to  9,414,000,  or  23  per  cent.  Since  that  737,423,  and  the  total  migration 

time  there  has  been  a  still  more  remark-  colored  P^^Pje  from  south  to  north 
aWe  expansion.  The  South  has  today  was  given  officially  as  8.2  per  cent  of  the 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  num-  ^pulation  of  the  South. 
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LAUREL: 


A  thriving,  growing  business  community. 

A  humming  hive  of  manufacturing  activity. 
Hub  of  a  prosperous  farming  and  lumber  area. 
More  than  18,000  happy,  progressive  citizens. 


LAUREL; 


Has  the  LAUREL  DAILY  LEADER. 

Only  daily  within  trading  radius  of  thirty  miles. 

Flight  to  twelve  pages  every  day — ready  for  everyone. 
Circulation  abovo  5,000 — and  growing  every  day. 


(Jss.  H.  Skewes,  Editor  and  Publisher) 
with  all  their  20,000  happy,  prosperous  Reader  Family  jain  with 
Biloxi  and  Gulfport  and  with  all  good  Mississippians  in  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers,  to 

Meet  Us  in  Mississippi  in  1928 


Sonthem  homes  where  hospitality  reigns — a  residence  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Bartleti’g  Ferry  Hydro-Electric  Plant,  owned  by  Columbus  Electric  &  Power 
Company,  at  Columbus,  Ga. 


had  entered  the  World  War  and  discus¬ 
sions  on  economies  and  legislation  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  time  were  fore¬ 
most  on  the  program. 

The  troubles  over  newsprint  paper 
doininated  discussions  at  the  1918  con¬ 
vention.  John  Temple  Graves  addressed 
the  S.  X.  P.  A.  banquet.  Stanley  Qague 
spoke  on  the  A.  B.  C.  and  the  increased 
second  class  postage  rates  just  put  imo 
effect.  Jason  Rogers  w’as  back  again, 
and  Manager  L.  B.  Palmer,  of  the  N. 
P.  A.,  addressed  the  convention.  The 
annual  S.  N.  P.  A.  dues  were  put  on  a 
sliding  scale  based  on  circulation  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  dues  had  been  $12.50 
per  year  for  each  member  for  many 
years. 

.\  resolution  was  adopted  placing  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  prosecuting  the  war  and  a 
copy  was  sent  to  President  Wilson. 

The  report  to  the  1919  conventicHi 
showed  a  membership  of  149.  making  an 
increase  of  110  per  cent  in  3  years. 

T roubles  over  an  adequate  supply  of 
newsprint  paper  featured  the  1920  con¬ 
vention,  with  particular  emphasis  laid  on 
the  lack  of  protection  to  small  town  pub¬ 
lishers.  At  this  period  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
was  gaining  new  members,  portly  due  to 
'he  service  it  was  rendering  publishers 
in  securing  newsprint  and  aiding  in 
prompt  transportation  by  active  contact 
with  the  railroads.  Sir  Auckland  Ged- 
des,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  was  a  convention  guest. 

The  1921  convention  found  present 
numerous  representatives  from  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  L.  B.  Palmer,  A.  N. 
P.  A.  manager,  having  become  a  regular 
attendant.  Others  present  were  Stanley 
Clague,  A.  B.  C.  managing  director ; 
Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  director  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  .\dvertising ; 
Wil  y.  Tufford,  secretary  of  the  Inland 
-Association.  Advertising  agency  men 
were  present  as  guests,  but  such  events 
are  now’  eagerly  sought  as  evidence  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Secretary  Johnson  issued  at  the  1922 
convention  the  first  complete  list  of 
officers  up  to  that  time,  including  the 


story  of  the  first  meeting,  which  had 
been  secured  from  the  .Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  President  Warren  G.  Harding 
greeted  the  convention  in  a  special  letter 
and  e.xpressed  regrets  at  not  being  able 
to  attend.  The  Xewmyer  plan  of  re¬ 
charting  the  work  of  the  association’s 
activities  was  adopted  and  the  office  of 
vice-president  was  abolished.  Chairman 
of  the  board  was  an  office  created  to  be 
filled  by  appointment  of  the  president 
from  the  bwrd  membership. 

The  famous  “Agency  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  Report”  was  presented  to  the  1923 
convention.  This  is  the  document  that 
has  figured  in  the  fore-front  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  suit.  .A  loss  in 
a  few  members  was  explained  by  the 
resignation  of  several  publishers  who  had 
come  in  only  to  get  the  services  of  the 
association  during  the  acute  newsprint 
shortage. 

Walter  C.  Johnson  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  watch  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
given  a  chest  of  silver  at  the  1S^4  con¬ 
vention.  Mr.  Johnson  had  declined  in 


his  report  to  serve  longer  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  but  agreed  to  remain  at  the 
post  for  another  year,  when  the  conven¬ 
tion  authorized  the  creation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chattanooga  Timej, 
attended  his  first  S.  N.  P.  A.  meeting  in 
1925  and  was  made  an  honorary  life 
member.  J.  Fred  Essary,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  Orlems  Times- 
Picayune  and  Baltimore  Sun,  was  a  con¬ 
vention  speaker. 

Marcellus  E.  Foster  had  just  retired 
as  publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  at  the  time  of  the  1926  con¬ 
vention  and  he  was  made  an  honorary 
life  member.  He  is  now  back  in  harness 
and  may  soon  play  the  role  of  both  an 
honorary  and  active  member. 

It  is  realized  that  the  history  of  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  hop^ 
that  the  printing  of  these  notes  will 
bring  other  facts  to  light  which  can  be 
used  in  compiling  a  history  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  by  the  association. 
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Don  C.  Seitz  were  the  principal  speak¬ 
ers.  -Asheville  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place,  with  the  definite  idea  in 
view  that  the  convention  should  stop 
moving  each  year  from  city  to  city  and 
sjjending  so  much  time  in  social  pro¬ 
grams,  but  should  have  a  more  or  less 
fixed  meeting  place  with  a  program  dedi¬ 
cated  during  a  part  of  the  day  strictly 
to  business. 

.At  the  1915  convention  at  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Asheville,  F.  L.  Seely  was  elected 
an  honorary  life  member  and  the  con¬ 
vention  selected  Mr.  Seely’s  hotel  as  a 
permanent  meeting  place.  Jacksonville 
and  t.'olumbia  withdrew  their  claims  to 
entertain  future  conventions  in  favor  of 
Grove  Park  Inn. 

The  following  year  at  Grove  Park 
Inn  found  the  largest  attendance  up  to 
that  time,  with  Russell  R.  Whitman, 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  as  principal  speaker. 
Muscle  Shoals  as  the  site  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  nitrate  i)lant  was  recommended, 
the  subject  being  brought  up  by  J.  H. 
Allison.  On  motion  of  Robert  Lathan, 
the  S.  X.  P.  A.  urged  Congress  to'adopt 
some  measure  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
circulation  figures  if  the  present  law  is 
to  continue  in  effect  on  publishing  news¬ 
paper  circulations. 

-At  the  1916  meeting  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  W'.  T.  Anderson,  said  it  was  the 
best  ever  held.  The  new  president,  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Jones,  said  that  “the  S.  N.  P.  -A. 
is  now  a  different  thing  from  what  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was  seri¬ 
ously  considered  to  discontinue  it.” 

-At  this  convention,  Mr.  Seely  deliv¬ 
ered  a  special  address  on  the  subject, 
“Why  the  S.  X.  P.  -A. — Does  Not  the 
A.  X  P.  -\.  -Answer  the  Same  Pur¬ 
pose  ?” 

The  report  of  Walter  C.  Johnson  to 
the  1917  convention  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  year  as  secretary-treasurer 
showed  a  membership  of  105  against  70 
the  year  before — an  increase  of  50  per 
cent.  The  bulletin  had  been  appearing 
for  6  months  and  the  varied  comments 
on  association  activities  show  that  a 
definite  program  had  started.  During 
Secretary-Treasurer  Johnson’s  first  year 
he  wrote  1,526  letters,  issued  1,941  bul¬ 
letins  and  sent  186  telegrams.  The  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  treasury  was  $1,499.97,  as  the 
highest  sum  on  hand  up  to  that  time. 
Mr.  Johnson  recommended  that  no  in¬ 
crease  in  dues  be  made,  although  they 
were  extremely  low.  The  United  States 
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NEGROES  HAVE  SHARED  GENERAL 
PROSPERITY 
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Distributing  Center  of  Western 
North  Carolina 


Population 
60,000  Estimate  1927 
28,504  Census  1920 

255.363  City,  Suburban,  25 -Mile  Radius 


No  other  city  is  situated  to  cover 
western  North  Carolina  as  ef- 
fectively  as  Asheville, — high  in 
Biportant  migrations  from  southern  cot-  most  suddenly  and  astonishingly  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 

too  states.  moment  it  was  announced  that  a  spillway 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  negro  in  immediately  below  the  city  was  to  be 
the  South  has  vastly  changed  in  the  quar-  created.  Whatever  danger  there  was,  you 
ter  of  a  century,  mainly  during  the  past  must  understand,  was  not  imminent.  It 
fifteen  years.  Transformed  economic  con-  lay  a  month  or  more  off.  The  minute 
ditions  have  had  a  striking  effect.  The  that  people  were  assured  that  artificial 
negro  has  shared  in  the  general  pros-  steps  were  in  progress  to  relieve  them  of 
perity  and  is  gaining  a  much  higher  three  feet  or  so.  or  whatever  water 
local  status.  The  effects  of  education  might  come  down  the  river,  they  stopped 
among  the  colored  population,  w'holly  worrying  and  turned  to  helping  their 
until  after  the  Civil  War,  are  now  friends  upstream  with  a  suddenness 
having  a  marked  effect.  Negro  labor  is  which  was  one  of  the  most  surprising 
being  compensated  tixlay  as  never  before  phenomena  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  his  buying  power  is  regarded  in  the  “The  definite  announcement  by  Chief 
South  as  valuable  trade,  better  than  that  Jadwin  that  the  .\rmy  engineers  are  go¬ 
of  white  laboring  classes  of  many  indus-  ing  to  recommend  spillways  for  the  pro¬ 
trial  or  agricultural  centers.  When  the  tection  of  the  Lower  Valley — a  step  that 
nrro  earns  pUnti  fully  he  invests  plenti-  has  long  been  fought  by  the  old-fash- 
yiy,  keen  to  enjoy  material  comforts  ioned  ‘levees  only’  camp — will  restore 
and  without  disposition  to  hoard  wealth,  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  agricul- 

-  ture,  industry,  and  general  values,  both 

Naur  Ovlaan.  anrl  »lia  3t  hom»  ami  abroad,  that  has  been  lack- 
new  Cleans  ana  me  absence  of  this  assurance. 

Mississij^i  Flood  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  rich,  farm¬ 

ing  regions  between  here  and  .Arkansas 
VOW  that  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  as  well  as  to  New  Orleans.  This  an- 

River  is  off  the  first  pages  and  the  nouncement  unquestionably  marks  the  Asheville 
New  Orleans  date-line  is  no  longer  con-  most  important  epoch  in  the  advancement 
spicuous  in  press  dispatches  the  fact  is  of  New  Orleans  and  the  surrounding  inuniiy. 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  at  no  country  since  the  victory  over  yellow 
time  was  New  Orleans  in  danger.  The  fever  was  definitely  established  nearly  30 
people  of  New  Orleans  at  one  time  were  years  ago.  We  are  assuming,  of  course 
generally  apprehensive  of  what  might  that  Congress  will  put  the  engineers’  plan 
happen  from  the  distant  wall  of  water  into  effect.  The  declarations  of  the  ad- 
advancing  down  the  valley;  if  the  up-  ministration,  and  of  a  surprising  number 
stream  levees  held  it  in.  But  well-in-  of  Congressmen  of  all  classes,  makes 
tormed  people  in  New  Orleans  knew  that  appear  practically  an  accomplished 
that  the  levees  could  not  hold  it  in  and.  fact. 

as  Marshall  Ballard,  managing  editor  of  “Our  great  port-business,  despite  the 
Seal  Orleatis  Item,  says :  “If  they  had  crippling  handicaps  imposed  on  naviga- 
not  broken  where  they  did  break,  as  a  tion  by  the  high  water  in  the  river,  was 
nutter  of  fact,  they  must  have  broken  bigger  in  the  flood  months  of  .\prii  and 
further  down  the  valley  and  still  far  May  than  it  was  last  year,  and  still 
above  New  Orleans.”  The  nearest  levee  grows.  Our  bank  debits  for  last  month 
brMk  to  New  Orleans  is  more  that  200  were  bigger  than  those  of  the  previous 
miles  distant.  Mav. 

Discussing  the  subject  Mr.  Ballard  “Building  and  development  in  New 
uid:  "That  state  of  mind  among  the  Orleans  have  never  stopped  or  even 
people  lasted  only  a  week.  It  ended  slowed  down.  Five  or  six  large  indus- 


Developments  around  Asheville 
(some  not  In  the  corjjorate 
limits  but  actually  part  of  the 
city)  have  been  multiplying  for 
several  years.  Suburbs  like 
Biltmore  Forest,  Lakeview, 
Grove  Park,  typify  wealth  and 
culture. 

The  schools,  colleges  and 
churches  are  many,  modern 
and  wonderful. 

Industries 

Aside  from  local  manufacturing,, 
wholesaling,  retailing,  farming, 
fruit  growing,  and  stock  raising, 
the  “crop”  most  Indicative  of 
the  territory  is  the  “tourist  crop” 
yielding  approximately  $35,- 
750,000  in  1926  from  715,- 
000  tourists. 

Asheville  is  the  hub  of  cele¬ 
brated  resort  territory,  high  in 
North  Carolina’s  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  —  next  door  to. 
Paradise. 


Myriad  oil  derricks  tell  the  story  of  the  South's  annual  gift  of  half  of  the 
nation's  petroleum  supply. 


Type  of  City 

There  is  no  other  city  of  similar 
size  the  country  over  with  more 
palatial  homes  and  hotels.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  high  grade  and 
varied  merchandise  displayed  in 
Asheville’s  stores. 
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The  Asheville  Citizen 


Morning  and  Sunday 
16,246  Circulation 


A.  B.  C.  Member 
Line  Rate  6}/2C 


Papers  from  other  cities  cannot  get  into  Asheville’s  territory  until 
the  news  is  stale.  And  no  evening  paper  in  Asheville  can  get  fai 
out  until  the  next  morning. 

The  Asheville  Morning  Citizen  has  this  natural  advantage  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  news,  feature  services  and  sound  management  which  com 
bine  to  make  it  one  of  the  South  s  most  representative  newsoaoers. 
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Bright-leaf  tobacco  is  one  of  North  Carolina’s  oldest  staple  crops 
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tries  have  taken  sites,  or  enlarged  their 
plants,  for  industrial  enterprises  during 
the  past  two  months.  Our  belt  railway 
commission  is  pressing  toward  conclu¬ 
sion  its  plans  for  a  great  railway-and- 
highway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
just  above  the  city.  Other  promoters  are 
now  asking  the  state  highway  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  franchise  to  bridge  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  Uni¬ 
ted  Fruit  Company  has  increased  its 
fleet  by  three  new  vessels  during  the  past 
three  weeks.  I  cannot  go  into  detail 
along  this  line,  but  these  are  a  few  typi¬ 
cal  steps  in  a  general  forward  movement 
that  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years 
and  appears  to  be  gaining  momentum  all 
the  time.” 

New  Orleans  newspaper  men  keenly 
resent  the  evil  advertising  the  city  got 
all  over  the  country,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
as  the  result  of  a  misapprehension  based 
on  a  most  untimely  accident.  New  Or¬ 
leans  had  a  rainfall  of  14  inches  all  over 
her  bowl-shaped  surface  on  Good  Friday 
— all  within  24  hours.  That  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  fall.  The  like  of  it  had  never  been 
seen  or  suspected  by  this  generation. 

The  city’s  great  pumping  system  car¬ 
ries  off  in  any  given  time  more  water 
than  the  river  Thames  carries  under 
London  Bridge.  On  Good  Friday,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lightning  stroke  fouled  the  feed 
wires  of  the  Railway  and  Light  corpora¬ 
tion  with  the  main  feeds  of  the  sewerage 
and  water  generating  plant,  and  put  the 
entire  pumping  system  out  of  commis¬ 
sion,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  astoimding 
downpour.  There  were  flood  waters  in 
all  the  low'  places. 

Innumerable  news  pictures  were  taken 
of  it  and  circulated  all  over  the  country. 
It  w'ould  have  attracted  no  attentiori  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  was  a  flood  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  at  the  same  time.  The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  flood  levels  were  300  and  more 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  not  due 
there  until  five  to  seven  weeks  later.  But 
this  made  no  difference  to  the  picture- 
users.  Three-quarters  of  them  ascribed 
the  rain  overflow  to  a  river  overflow,  as 
everybody’s  mind  was  on  the  great  river 
catastrophe  hundreds  of  miles  north,  and 
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not  on  a  passing  local  rain  down  in  New 
Orleans.  So  the  newspapers  balled  the 
two  situations  magnificently  together, 
and  New  Orleans  was  advertised  far  and 
wide  as  submerged  by  the  river. 

The  business  manager  of  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  newspaper,  asked  for  his  opinion 
on  the  effect  of  the  flood  on  general  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  South  and  advertising,  said: 

“In  the  fourteen  states  represented  in 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  there  is  the  tremendous 
buying  power  of  6,738,813  families,  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000,000  of  which  pay  in¬ 
come  taxes,  that  according  to  latest  avail¬ 
able  figures  total  $153,400,472. 

“These  states  cover  an  area  of  866,360 
square  miles,  and  in  them  are  located 


288,091  retail  outlets  and  17,077  whole¬ 
sale  outlets.  The  newspaper  circulations 
represented  a  total  of  4,891,479  on  week¬ 
days  and  3,924,874  on  Sundays. 

"It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  flood¬ 
ed  area  of  the  South  can  have  very  little 
effect  on  the  buying  power  of  that  entire 
section. 

“Viewed  specifically  as  to  Louisiana, 
the  flooded  area  is  largely  agricultural ; 
largely  served  by  commissary  stores 
which  in  turn  buy  normally  from  New 
Orleans’  wholesale  and  retail  outlets.  The 
flood  had  very  little  effect  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  goods — on  the  actual  consumer 
demand.  I  think  the  effect  from  a  per¬ 
manent  analysis  is  psycholc^ical. 


“In  New  Orleans,  for  example,  the 
threat  of  high-water  caused  a  slackeni» 
of  sales  in  May.  A  recession  ofS 
water  has  brought  business  in  June  bet 
ter  than  last  year— this  largely  reflectiw 
the  spending  of  money  and  the  lack^ 
purchases  last  month. 

“My  impression  is  that  the  agricnltnrji 
sections  will  do  a  quick  come-back— son, 
of  the  crops  will  be  replanted  intS 
for  normal  yield — then,  there  will  coo, 
I  hope  and  believe,  the  governmental  rs 
financing  and  prevention  programs  which 
should  put  millions  of  new'  money  into 
our  section  and  give  employment  to  pco. 
pie  on  relief  projects.” 


Increase  the  Earning  Power 
of  Your  Advertising  Space 


ADVERTISING  is  coming  in  for  its  share  of  critical 
yLA  inspection  in  the  interests  of  more  efficient  business, 
^  and  the  program  of  the  S.N.P.  A. Convention  to  be  held 
at  Atlanta,  July  4  to  6,  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  publish¬ 
ers  to  work  even  more  effectively  in  making  advertising  more 
productive  and  more  profitable. 


Newspaper  executives  everywhere  are  now  realizing  more  than  ever 
the  value  of  Ludlow  equipment  in  supplying  improved  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  actually  promoting  the  use  of  more  space. 


The  Ludlow-set  advertisement  does  have  more  actual  selling  power. 
Analysis  shows  ads  set  by  this  system  attract  more  favorable  attention 
and  thus  get  over  the  sales  message  to  a  larger  number  of  people.  It  is 
that  kind  of  newspaper  service  which  increases  advertising  linage. 


How  the  Ledlow  System  Provides 


With  the  Ludlow  system  any  size  or  style  of  face  for  which  you  have 
matrices  is  always  available  in  unlimited  quantities  and  yet  no  storage 
system  is  used.  Ludlow  faces  may  be  had  in  sizes  from  6  to  84  point  and 
are  always  new,  but  cast  only  as  needed — not  stored  for  future  use  as 
single  types  must  be. 


When  ads  and  news  headings  are  Ludlow-set,  compositors  are  not 
handicapped  in  any  way — ads  can  be  set  exactly  as  they  should  be — and 
when  they  are  printed  every  letter,  including  even  delicate  swash  charac¬ 
ters,  is  always  clean  and  sharp.  With  the  Ludlow  system  matrices  are 
hand-set  and  slug-cast,  thus  insuring  always-new  faces  in  strong,  easily- 
handled  slug  form. 


You  can  give  your  advertisers  better  service  and  yourself  more  profit 
through  the  use  of  the  Ludlow  system. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


Boston:  Harbor  Bldg.,  470  Atlantic  Ave. 
New  York:  World  Bldg., 63  Park  Row 


Atlanta:  Palmer  Bldg.,  41  Marietta  St. 
San  Francisco:  Hearst  Bldg.,  5  Third  St 
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STORY  OF  AN  EARUER  SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION 


pEFEREKCE  to  an  “old  association” 
K  orior  to  the  organization  of  the  S. 
V  p  A.  has  brought  to  light  activities 

richer  organizations  in  the  South.  The 
■llhnla  Journal  of  April  13,  1903,  carried 
an  interview  with  F.  P.  Glass  who  was 
*  nonsible  for  the  Atlanta  meeting.  This 
If^diat  Mr.  Glass  said  to  the  Journal 

reporter ; 

"Since  the  old  Southern  Associated 
Press  wen*  out  of  business  there  has 
not  been  an  active,  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  Southern  dailies. 
There  was  a  Southern  Press  Association, 
but  it  had  no  cohesive  power  in  the  shape 
of  a  definite  purpose.  It  was  largely 
social  and  it  practically  fell  through  at 
Houston,  Texas,  two  years  ago,  when 
onlv  two  members  from  outside  of  the 
state  of  Texas  were  present. 

“.\t  the  recent  meeting  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
in  New  York,  there  was  a  conference 
of  eight  or  ten  Southern  members  in 
attendance  and  it  was  decided  to  try  to 
form  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  that  bod; 
in  this  section— and  an  organization — o' 
the  business  managers  of  the  Southern 
dailies,  both  morning  and  evening.  It 
is  believed  that  much  good  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  regular  meetings  of  the 
business  men  of  the  Southern  dailies, 
who  can  compare  experiences,  suggest 
roiiiedies  for  some  of  the  difficulties  all 
have  to  contend  with,  and  possibly  agree 
on  co-operation  in  some  direction.  Of 
coarse,  the  organization  will  have  to  go 
siowly,  to  consider  carefully.  It  must 
crawl  first,  and  then  learn  to  walk. 
Such  organizations  are  successful  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in 
the  great  cities  like  New  York,  Boston, 
Qiicago  and  St.  Louis. 

“The  principal  Southern  dailies  are 
really  in  better  position  in  their  respec¬ 


tive  localities  to  act  firmly  in  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  abuses  and  boldly  in  matters 
of  progress  than  the  great  dailies  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  cities,  where  there 
are  a  dozen  papers  with  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  and  antagonistic  managements. 
The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  co-operate 
in  construction,  and  the  Southern  dailies 
feel  this  force  at  every  turn,  yet  so  far 
they  have  done  nothing  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  time  the  attempt  was  made 
anyhow.” 


APPRECIATION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ap¬ 
preciatively  acknowledges  the 
courtesy  and  co-operation  in  the 
preparation  of  this  number,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  its 
great  market,  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  association,  the 
Manufacturers  Record  of  Balti¬ 
more,  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
many  other  kind  friends  in  South¬ 
ern  states  who  have  furnished 
material  for  these  pages  and  aided 
in  the  editing.  We  are  particularly 
grateful  to  those  who  painstakingly 
searched  the  records  of  the  S.  N. 
P.  A.  for  material  for  the  history 
of  the  association,  published  here¬ 
in  for  the  first  time  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  has  sought  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  convenient  form  a  true 
word  and  photographic  picture  of 
the  New  South  as  a  needed  con- 
tnhntion  to  the  world  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  journalism. 
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Columbus,  Georgia 

and 

The  Enquirer-Sun 

^  For  a  century  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  her 
morning  newspaper.  The  Enquirer-Sun,  have 
marched  hand  in  hand. 

^  Last  year  the  Columbus  Enquirer-Sun  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  “the 
most  disinterested  and  meritorious  service  ren¬ 
dered  ...”  in  1925. 

^Ne.xt  year  will  mark  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  newspaper,  and  the  same  year  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  will  be  ftycused  on  Columbus, 
when  the  city  will  also  observe  her  own  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  with  a  big  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration. 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Agents  Foreign  Advertising 


New  York  St.  Louis 

Atlanta 


Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


Detroit  Kansas  City 

San  Francisco 


Soutfawrest  Geor^ 


A  Richly  Productive  Area 
Now  Open  to  Industry 

Advent  of  the  hydro-electric  power  lines  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  South  Georgia 
Power  Company,  opens  to  industrial  development  an  area 
ot  over  ten  thousand  quare  miles  of  the  most  productive 
section  of  Georgia,  with  uniform  rates  and  contract  re¬ 
quirements  applying  to  all  communities.  Added  to  the 
industrial  section  north  of  Columhus  and  already  served 
hy  this  company,  this  gives  us  a  territory  of  12,000  square 
miles,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  state. 

Characteristics  of  Southwest  Georgia  are  raw  materials 
related  to  textile,  clay,  wood  and  food  products,  depend¬ 
able  power,  native  labor,  transportation,  good  govern¬ 
ment,  friendliness  to  capital,  tax  exemption,  good  water 
and  health  conditions,  good  schools  and  churches,  abund¬ 
ant  food  production  and  consequent  low  living  costs. 

Columbus  Electric  &  Power  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  CEORGU 

Executive  ManagemeiU  STONE  Sr  WEBSTER,  INC. 
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Municipal  auditorium  in  heart  of  business  section,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Roanoke,  Virginia 
Population  65,000 


Served  by 


The  Roanoke  Times 

and 

The  Roanoke 
World  -  News 


The  largest  and  most  complete  daily  newspapers 
in  Virginia  west  of  Richmond,  thoroughly  covering 
Roanoke  City  and  dominating  the  entire  western 
part  of  the  State. 

Population  of  Trading  Territory  310,000. 

Net  Paid  Circulation 


Combined  Morning  and  Evening . .  29,867 

The  Sunday  Times .  18,334 


Advertising  Lineage  for  1926 


The  Times,  Morning  and  Sunday .  6,606,180 

The  World-News,  Evening .  6,891,570 


National  Advertising  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

New  York — Park  Lexington  Building 
Chicago— Wrigley  Building 
Boston — Old  South  Building 

Southern — A.  D.  Grant 

Constitution  Building — Atlanta 


One  of  several  new  state  buildings  at  Raleigh 


MEETING  PLACES  AND  DATES  OF 
ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS 


1 —  Atlanta.  Ga . Piedmont  Hotel  . April  14,  1903 

2 —  Nashville,  Tenn . Maxwell  House  . June  7-8,  1904 

3—  Charleston,  S.  C . Charleston  Hotel  . May  2-3-4,  1905 

4 —  Montgomery,  Ala . Exchange  Hotel  . May  15-16-17,  1906 

.s — Richmond-Norfolk-James-  Steamer-Pocahontas  _ 

town  . L\-nnhaven  . May  21-22-23,  1907 

6—  Charlotte,  N.  C . So.  Mfg.  Qub  . May  19-20,  1908 

7 —  Birmingham,  Ala . Hotel  Hillman  . June  15-1^17,  1909 

8 —  Mobile,  Ala . Cawthon  Hotel  . May  10-11-12,  1910 

9 —  Louisville,  Ky . Seelbach  Hotel  . June  13-14,  1911 

10 —  Knoxville,  Tenn.  . Imperial  Hotel  . June  4-5,  1912 

11 —  New  Orleans,  La . Gruenwald  Hotel  . January  15-16,  1913 

12 —  Atlanta,  Ga . Ansley  Hotel  . March  16-17,  1914 

13 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Grove  Park  Inn  . June  13-14-15,  1915 

14 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Grove  Park  Inn  . July  10-11-12,  1916 

15 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Grove  Park  Inn  . July  9-10-11,  1917 

16 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Grove  Park  Inn  . July  8-9-10,  1918 

17 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Crrove  Park  Inn  . July  7-8-9,  1919 

18 —  Asheville,  N.  C . firove  Park  Inn  . July  19-20-21,  1920 

19 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Batterv  Park  . June  20-21-22,  1921 

20— Asheville,  N.  C . Grove' Park  Inn  . July  10-11-12,  1922 

21 —  White  Sulphur  Springs,  The  Greenbrier  . Tulv  9-10-11,  1923 

W.  Va . 

22 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Grove  Park  Inn  . July  3-4-5,  1924 

23 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Grove  Park  Inn  . July  6-7-8,  1925 

24 —  Asheville,  N.  C . Grove  Park  Inn  . July  6-7-8,  1926 

25 —  Atlanta,  Ga . Atlanta  Riltmore  Hotel.. July  4-5-6,  1927 


A  Modern  City  of  the 
Prosperous  New  South 
Surrounded  By 
Richest  Trading 
Territory  in  the  State 


NEW  STATE  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING 


BUILT  TO  SEAT  6,280  PEOPLE 
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SOUTH^S  FOREST  AREAS  MAY  SOLVE 

problem  of  future  paper  supply 

5y|phate  Process  Applied  to  Southern  Pines  and  Hardwoods 
Successful  Says  New  U.  S.  Bulletin — Section 
Has  Enormous  Timber  Stands 


By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL 

Washington  correspondent,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Cfiy  Teleiraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


ff'ASHlNGTON,  June  29.— The  Pro- 
n  gressive  South,  enormously  rich  in 
■Jk  growing  possibilities  of  its  famous 
anber  lands,  industrial  centers  and 
dinatic  conditions,  promises  to  supply 
ooe  extremely  important  solution  of  the 
l^y  vital  and  greatly  complicated 
^lem  of  paper  pulp  production. 

This  is  a  salient  thought  emphasized  in 
a  exhaustive  report  upon  “The  Suit- 
diiiity  of  American  Woods  for  Paper 
Pnlp”  just  completed  by  Sidney  D.  Wells, 
agweer  in  forest  products,  and  John  D. 
Roe  in  charge  of  the  section  of  pulp 
and  paper,  Forests  Products  Laboratory, 
U  S.  Forest  Service. 

,\drance  proofs  of  this  most  illumi- 
irtiiig  study  bearing  extensively  upon  the 
entire  newsprint  and  paper  pulp  situation 
in  the  United  States  were  furnished  to 
EnnoR  &  Publisher  today.  The  report 
is  being  prepared  at  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
raent  Printing  Office  for  general  dis- 
tiiMtion  in  the  near  future  as  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1485. 
The  desirability  of  finding  species  to 
iii^ement  the  waning  supplies  of  spruce, 
(nought  forcibly  to  public  attention  by 
the  severe  shortage  of  materials  experi- 
aiced  by  the  paper  industry  in  1919,  has 
been  further  emphasized  by  the  large 
nnmber  of  eastern  mills  that  are  facing 
eventual  shut-down  because  of  lack  of 
raw  materials,  and  by  the  relative  im¬ 
mobility  of  paper  mills  generally.  At 
present  the  spruces,  firs,  and  hemlocks  are 
drawn  upon  for  77  per  cent  of  the  wood 
const^  by  the  paper  industry,  spruce 


alone  contributing  about  55  per  cent. 

Of  especial  interest  to  timber  owners 
in  the  ^uth  is  the  statement  in  this  bul¬ 
letin  that  the  sulphate  process  applied  to 
the  Southern  pines  in  combination  with 
the  gums  and  similar  hardwoods  of  the 
South  has  been  found  to  yield  pulps 
which,  bleached  by  proper  methods,  may 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  book, 
magazine,  and  similar  high-grade  print¬ 
ing  papers  at  reasonable  manufacturing; 
cost.  The  South’s  advantageous  situation 
in  r«pect  to  publishing  centers  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  fuel,  chemicals,  and  other  raw 
materials,  its  enormous  quantities  of 
suitable  woods,  and  the  high  growth  rate 
of  its  forests,  combine  to  make  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  greatly  expanded  industry 
in  that  section  very  promising. 

The  bulletin  describes  standard  pulping 
methods  as  related  to  wood  properties 
and  explains  the  suitability  of  94  kinds 
of  hardwoods  and  soft-woods  for  pulping 
by  both  chemical  and  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses,  summarizing  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  begun  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
in  Boston  in  1906  and  carried  on  at 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
after  the  establishment  of  that  institution 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1910. 

The  informaion  on  pulping  qualities  of 
individual  species,  constituting  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  the  bulletin,  is  presented  in  a 
convenient  semi-tabular  form,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  behavior  of  each  wood 
when  pulped  by  the  sulphite  process,  the 
sulphate  process,  the  soda  process,  and 
the  mechanical  process. 


Under  the  common  name  of  eadi 
species  is  also  given  its  botanical  name, 
its  range,  a  list  of  local  names  applied  to 
the  same  wood  in  different  parts  of  the 
Country,  its  weight  per  cubic  foot,  and 
its  fiber  length. 

In  stressing  the  development  of  the 
South  as  a  wide  awake  industrial  section 
from  which  adequate  supplies  of  paper 
pulp  can  be  obtained  the  bulletin  points 
out  that  not  only  has  the  South  “enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  suitable  wood  avail¬ 
able,  but  owing  to  climatic  conditions  the 
amount  of  wood  which  can  be  grown  in 
the  south  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  potential  productivity  of  the  entire 
area  of  forest  land  in  the  United  States.” 

"The  growing  capacity  of  unit  areas 
in  the  South  is  also  very  high,”  the  bul¬ 
letin  adds,  continuing  at  this  point  the 
bulletin  states  that  on  the  other  hand,  for 
pulps  which  require  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
fir,  woods  of  established  value  in  making 
paper,  there  are  stands  in  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Alaska  sufficient,  under 
proper  timber  growing  methods,  to  sup¬ 
ply  approximately  5,000,000  cords  a  year. 

It  has  been  due  largely  to  economic 
conditions  that  the  extensive  development 
of  these  pulp  resources  has  so  long  been 


of  from  500  to  1,000  miles.  Imports  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  very  large. 
In  1922  Maine  depended  on  Canada  for 
13  per  cent  of  her  spruce,  New  Hamp 
sliire  for  35,  New  York  for  64  and  Penn 
sylvania  for  99,  and  Michigan  for  33 
per  cent.  In  addition,  53  per  cent  of  the 
poplar  used  by  United  States  mills  was 
imported  from  Canada.  On  account  of 
tiie  limited  supply  and  the  increased  in- 
riuence  of  the  transportation  factor,  the 
average  cost  of  spruce  pulp  wood  F.O.B. 
Mill  in  the  Northeastern  states  in  1922 
was  between  $15  and  $28  a  cord,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  it  was  rough,  peeled,  or 
rossed. 

With  steadily  rising  pulp  wood  costs 
the  less  efficient  mills,  without  their  own 
timber  supply,  will  eventually  be  forced 
out  of  business.  It  is  only  by  improve¬ 
ment  in  operation,  in  processes,  in  the 
handling  of  timber  lands,  and  by  the  use 
of  other  species,  that  even  the  better 
equipped  and  managed  of  the  present 
mills  can  continue  to  operate.  TTie  use 
of  hemlock  by  the  Wisconsin  mills 
is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  wood  once  considered  unsuitable  for 
pulp. 

The  necessity  for  the  older  mills  to 


retarded.  Up  to  recent  years  the  only  turn  to  other  species  and  to  grow  their 


outlet  for  mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  the  local  consumption  of  paper  and 
export  to  foreign  countries.  With  the 
rapidly  increasing  cost  of  wood  in  the 
East  greater  margins  will  be  created 
to  allow  for  the  cost  of  transporting  pulp 
and  paper  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States;  and  such 
shipments  will  continue  to  be  an  increas¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  general  situation.  Over 
80  per  cent  of  all  pulp  wood  in  the 
United  States  is  consumed  in  mills 
situated  in  the  New  England,  Lake,  and 
Middle  .Atlantic  states.  The  stand  of 
spruce,  fir  and  hemlock  in  this  territory 
is  estimated  at  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
timber  stand  of  the  United  States  and  at 
about  27  per  cent  of  the  total  stand  of 
the  species  mentioned. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  pulp 
wood  is  now  being  transported  by  land 
and  water  to  many  mills  over  distances 


own  pulp  wood  is  indicated  by  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul¬ 
letin  1241,  “How  the  United  States  Can 
Meet  Its  Present  and  Future  Pulp  Wood 
Requirements.”  It  is  there  stated  that 
because  pulp  wood  use  is  confined  so 
largely  to  a  small  group  of  species,  over 
one  half  of  the  9,138,000  cords  required 
to  manufacture  the  United  States  paper 
requirements  in  1922  were  imported  as 
pulp  wood,  pulp,  or  paper.  Many  states 
aref  orced  to  rely  upon  wood  from  with¬ 
out  their  boundaries.  In  New  England 
and  the  Lake  states,  where  much  of  the 
industry  is  concentrated  imports  of  pulp 
wood  and  wood  pulp  are  being  relied 
upon  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  to 
maintain  production  levels. 

Copies  of  the  new  publication,  while 
the  supply  lasts,  may  soon  be  obtained 
from  die  superintendent  of  public  docu¬ 
ments,  Washington. 


Isn’t  this  newspaper 


TheH Daily  Herald 


Herald  Building 
BILOXI 


(MISS.) 


Herald  Building 
GULFPORT 


CIRCULATION  INCREASE 


0«tober  1.  1921 .  3153 

October  1,  1920 .  2527 


Increase  626 

October  1,  1922 .  3839 

October  1,  1921 .  3153 

Increase  686 

October  1,  1923 .  4144 

October  1,  1922 .  3839 

Increase  305 

October  1,  1924  .  4486 

October  1,  1923 .  4144 

Increase  342 

January  1,  1926 .  5727 

October  1,  1924 .  4486 


Increase  1241 


January  1,  1927 .  6709 

January  1,  1926 . .-.  5727 


Increase  982 


Total  increase  for 

6  years  and  3  months .  4,182 


Daffy  Average  Net  Paid «  All 
Circulation  (ABC)  quarter  /  1 1  I  I 
ending  March  31,  1927...  I  9  V  X  X 


with  a  circulation  growth  of  over  a  thousand  a  year  for  the 
past  two  years — without  premiums,  automobile  contests,  or 
other  artificial  circulation  stimulants  of  any  kind — 

worth  your  consideration  ? 

The  Daily  Herald  reaches  in  Biloxi  and  Gulfport — 

75%  of  all  homes; 

83%  of  all  the  Elnglish-reading  homes; 

96%  of  all  the  white  homes. 

'Complete  Carrier  System — 

The  Daily  Herald  is  delivered  every  afternoon  (except  Sunday)  by  our  own  carriers  in 
Biloxi,  Gulfport,  Ocean  Springs,  Seymour,  Handsboro,  Mississippi  City,  Lyman,  Long 
Beach  and  Pass  Christian,  and  by  motor  routes  along  the  beach  (Old  Spanish  Trail) 
from  Ocean  Springs  to  Pass  Christian,  along  the  back  road  from  Pass  Christian  to 
Biloxi,  and  along  the  Magnolia  Highway  from  Gulfport  to  Lyman. 

Population  (figures  based  on  survey  conducted  for  The  Daily  Herald) 
Gulfport  14,030 — increase  of  72%  over  1920; 

2,738  dwellings; 

2,965  families. 

Biloxi  16,506 — increase  of  50%  over  1920; 

3,421  dwellings; 

3,830  families. 

Total  population  of  territory  covered  by  Herald,  60,000. 
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Lignite  burning  steam  power  plant  at  Trinidad,  Texas 


PAST  S.  N.  P.  A.  PRESIDENTS  AND  YEARS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  past 
presidents  and  the  years  of  their  ad¬ 
ministrations  : 

1903- 04— H.  H.  Cabaniss,  Atlanta 

(Ga.)  Journal. 

1904- 05 — H.  H.  Cabaniss,  Atlanta 

(Ga.)  Journal. 

1905- 06 — J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

1906- 07 — F.  P.  Glass,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

1907- 08 — *E.  M.  Foster,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner. 

1908- 09— P.  Caldwell,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

1909- 10 — *Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Neivs. 

1910- 11 — C.  B.  Johnson,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

1911- 12 — *R.  W.  Brown,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

1912- 13 — V.  H.  Hanson,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

1913- 14 — A.  F.  Sanford,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal. 

1914- 15 — *F.  W.  R.  Hinman,  Jackson¬ 


ville  (Fla.)  Times-Uttion,  and  W.  T. 
Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

1915- 16— W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph. 

1916- 17 — R.  S.  Jones,  Asheville 

(N.  C.)  Citizen. 

1917- 18— *F.  G.  Bell,  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News. 

1918- 19— ♦F.  G.  Bell,  Savannah  (Ga.) 
.\'ews. 

1919- 20 — J.  H.  Allison,  Fort  IVorth 
(Tex.)  Record. 

1920- 21 — M.  E.  Foster,  Houston 

(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

1921- 22 — W.  A.  Elliott,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union. 

1922- 23 — (Thas.  I.  Stewart,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald. 

1923- 24 — A.  G.  Newmyer,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune. 

1924- 25— A.  G.  Newmyer,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune. 

1925- 26— Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  News. 

192^27 — ^John  A.  Park,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

♦—Deceased. 


AS  LUNA  SEES  DALLAS 


The  Nashville  Banner 


“Every  Day  and  Sunday  Too” 

Reaches  the  purchasing  zone  of  Middle 
Tennessee  so  perfectly  that  the  electric 
power  company  supplying  current  to 
this  territory  says,  “Our  survey  shows 
that  the  Banner  reaches  practically 
every  user  of  electricity.” 

This  territory,  a  circle  of  135  miles 
diameter,  is  rich  in  farms,  dairies,  tim¬ 
ber  lan(ds,  grain  fields,  cotton  and 
tobacco  plantations,  cattle  grazing 
lands,  timber  areas,  flour  mills,  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  industrial  plants, 
creameries,  saw  mills  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  industries. 

TheNashvilleBannerGoesInto 

18,000  More  Homes 


Than  Any  Other  Middle  Tennessee  Newspaper 

Here  Is  the  Net  Paid 
Circulation  for  May,  1927 

Delivered  Daily  Into  62,248  Homes 


A  network  of  splendidly  paved  roads 
places  Nashville  within  a  maximum  of 
two  hours  of  the  great  bulk  of  Banner 
subscribers — a  surprisingly  large  per 
cent  own  their  own  automobiles  and 
bus  and  railroads  place  ALL  within  a 
convenient  trading  area  in  Middle 
Tennessee.  Every  product  is  profit¬ 
able  if  properly  merchandised  and 
advertised  in  .  .  . 


The  Nashville  Banner 


NASHVILLE 


TENNESSEE 


Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co. 

Special  Representative 

New  York  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


